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Art. I1.—A Winter's Journey ( Tatar ) from Constantinople to Tehran ; 
with Travels through various Parts of Persia, &c. 2 vols. By Jamas 
Baituiz Fraser, Esq. London: Bentley. 1838. 


Ir does not very clearly appear what were the precise and particular 
objects of Mr. Fraser’s ‘‘ Journey,” although from various state- 
ments and hints, there can be no error in declaring it to have been 
of a diplomatic character, where the utmost despatch was required. 
In fact, it is not disguised that in so far as the undertaking between 
London and Tehran is concerned, the author was employed by the 
Foreign Secretary to convey instructions to our Ambassador in 
Persia, or to facilitate communications with that country at a period 
when extraordinary difficulties or necessities were likely to arise on 
the expected death of the then reigning monarch, Futeh Alee Shah. 
We may also conclude that Mr. Fraser’s ‘‘ Travels through 
various Parts of Persia, &c.”’ were not altogether independent of 
political purposes, and that he was specially commissioned not only 
to test the state of national feeling in regard to the succession to 
the Persian throne, but to report upon the general condition and 
opinions of the people. 

Our author left London in December 1833; and as the occasion 
was pressing, his “ Journey,” the account of which is thrown into 
the shape of letters, was at a rate, in respect of speed, and considering 
the season and the route, of an almost unprecedented character. 
As to the account or narrative itself as a literary production, all who 
are in the least acquainted with the merits and spirit of Mr. Fraser’s 
former publications—his ‘* Tour in the Himalaya Mountains,” his 
** Kuzzilbash,” ‘* Persian Princes,” &c., will at once anticipate a 
treat of no ordinary quality. A more lively and energetic picture 
of personal adventure, a more satisfactory proof of prudence amid 
appalling, prolonged, and varied perils, or a more arresting series 
of picturesque scenes, we have never perused, the whole being eluci- 
datory of the regions and people described, as if a panorama of the 
reality was before us. ‘The chief fault of the book, indeed, consists 
in this, that the author being perfectly master of the pen, of the art 
of working up description and representation, too often forces the 
reader to question the reality of the portraiture, seeing that each 
figure, group, landscape, or vicissitude seems to surpass its prede- 
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cessor both as regards subject and painting; although very often 
the writer must have drawn upon recollections, and, as we presume, 
relied fully as much upon the powers of a creative fancy during the 
intervals lent by comfort and tranquillity, as upon a very precise and 
distinctive perception of each scene or passage. 

Be this as it may, there cannot be a question about the general 
merits and beauties of the work ; and still less as to the seasonable 
light it throws (we wish that this light had been fuller, or not forced 
to labour so much as it undeniably does under a diplomatic veil,) 
upon certain circumstances and reports at the very moment we write, 
of a most engrossing nature as regards Great Britain and the pro- 
spects of her eastern empire. 

We believe we could not furnish a better proof of Mr. Fraser’s 
author-artistic skill than to direct the reader’s attention to the effect 
which he produces when describing a route that may now be declared 
hackneyed—that route too having been accomplished at a flying 
speed, while the traveller was in his chaise—we mean his journey 
from England to Turkey. He tells us that after having had a trial 
of posting through several countries of Europe—having dashed along 
the splendid roads of England—having experienced “ the noisy 
flashy prétentionne, but slow and inefficient régime of France,”— 
having been jolted along “ the straight, tedious, spring-breaking 
chaussées of Belgium—having been comforted and solaced by the 
‘‘ good roads and regulations of respectable Prussia,’”—having 
“‘sroaned over and cursed the abominable highways of Bavaria, 
with its sulky, sullen boors,”—and having been “ relieved by the 
slow but sure progress of the imperturbable but civil Austrians ;”— 
after all these vicissitudes of travel, together with what he encoun- 
tered among the “ proud, self-sufficient Hungarians, with their rat- 
like horses and devious steppes,’”’—the Hungarians who “ are as 
yet scarcely civilized ;”—after all these and other circumstances, as 
well as distinctions, which are minutely noticed with a graphic 
vivacity which one is apt to suspect must leave the remainder and 
the body of the work lame and fatiguing, we find our traveller at 
Semlin and thence at full tilt for Constantinople. 

But whatever may be the fears entertained on reading Mr. Fraser’s 
preliminary letters as to the likelihood of his being able to sustain 
their graphic vivacity and vigour of picturesque and circumstantial 
effect, it only requires starting with him on his Tatar, or Tartar, 
gallop to find that he is perfectly equal to every diversity, and able 
to produce an adequate picture of all. 

Riding Tatar, is to ride post. But posting in Turkey is different 
from the analogous sort of travelling in England, in various partie 
culars ; one of these being that the Tatar proceeds the whole way 
with his charge, though it may amount to thousands of miles, and 
what is more, the rate at which they proceed, where the roads, as 
we are about to see, are not exactly Macadamized or over a dead 
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level, is such that even in Old England it would be thought marvel- 
lous. We are told of one Tatar riding two thousand miles in seven- 
teen days. Our author himself was conducted from Constantinople 
to Amasia, being seven hundred miles, in six days ; and when we 
learn that the remainder of his journey to Tehran, being in length 
nearly two thousand miles, was accomplished in rather more than 
seven weeks, the season being the depth of winter, and the regions 
traversed mountainous, and almost blocked up and impassable in 
consequence of snow, not to mention the inclemency of the sky and 
the rarity of post-houses, it must be regarded as an exploit that has 
few parallels, at least in other countries. It was an exploit, too, 
which has seldom been paralleled in regard to danger and anxiety, 
toil, and exhaustion—the greatest marvel, perhaps, being that an 
European could bear up against the conntiuialadl and protracted 
rivations and sufferings he endured, and all this when other travel- 
ers fell victims in similar circumstances. But we must now “ off” 
with our author in good earnest, after having obtained a glance at 
his outfit for the perilous journey from Constantinople. Mr. Fraser 
says— 


“ My own equipment was, however, somewhat improved in point of com- 
pactness from its state when I left Semlin. Taught by experience, I had 
made further provision against the cold. Two pair of stockings, one of 
fleecy hosiery, such as gouty subjects wear, and the other of large thick 
worsted, covered my lower extremities; and over these were drawn the 
thick Tatar stockings and large boots 1 had already found so useful. I had 
cut down my Turkish shulwars to a more manageable size; and they, with 
cotton and chamois-leather drawers, besides a pair of English cloth panta- 
loons, bid fair to guarantee my lower man from the nippiug blasts.” 


After a hearty recommendation of chamois-leather, and directions 
to the traveller how to wear it, our author’s equipment is further 
detailed :— 


* A stovt flannel-lined long-skirted riding-coat, a fur cloak, or rather 
gown, which [ had procured at Frankfort, promised well for excluding the 
enemy from the ‘nobler parts,’ as they are called, including, I presume, 
that important organ the stomach, to ‘ keep the cold out of’ which, by a 
liberal internal application of cordial drops, is the zealous business of many 
a good old gentleman and lady at home. But as my furs alone would have 
made a poor defence against rain or falling snow, I had provided myself 
with a good Mackintosh india-rabber cloak, which now did worthy service. 
My upper works were guarded by a travelling fur-cap, and sundry shawls 
and wrappers were at hand to comfort ears and nose in case of need.” 


The wonder here is that any quadruped short of an elephant could 
have borne a rider so covered and enveloped; and yet what use 
would an elephant have been in the ascents, the descents, and the 
paths of which we are to hear? But the Tatars who have the art 
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of taking out of their steeds, not only all that is in them, but who 
seem to imbue them with miraculous powers, and by sympathising 
with them in ail their disasters to re-inspire them after every mishap, 
have also the talent and tact, it would appear, of leading on less 
practised, agile, and picturesque riders, who, like our author, may 
require their guidance. 

Among the Tatars or nearly allied to them, there is a peculiar 
class that has been less frequently described, and never with half 
the spirit of Mr. fraser; we refer to the Soorajees, a species of 
grooms attached to the post- -houses of Turkey, and who form as 
distinct an order and one as fully marked as that of our hackney- 
coachmen or our cabmen. ‘They are trained from childhood among 
the animals of which they have the care, and are also accustomed to 
take the road and brave exposure in all weathers; thus becoming 
intrepid and skilful guides in the lines of country where they ply, as 
well as capital horsemen. Take Mr. lraser’s amusing and vigorous 
sketch of the class and other accompaniments :— 


“A more useful, dashing, hard-working, purpose-like set of black- 
guards,” he says, ‘‘ than these same impudent Soorajees in their own 
vocation, are not to be found ; and were you to meet such a party as ours 
was ( Mr. F. had a Mr. Bonham for a companion), making the best of a 
bit of good read, the two Soorajees in their smart jackets, mounted on 
their little nags, ragged and tough like themselves, with their Short stir- 
rups and knees up to their breasts, like monkeys astride upon terriers ; 
each with bridle hanging loosely from the left hand, and the thong that 
guides the two load-horses held out with an air in the other; the head 
erect, but inclined a little to one side, as the owner casts back a look, first 
at their loads and then at their feet, as they pelt away at the top of their 
speed, but never deigning at his own, which he knows will take care of 
itself: the Tatar, in his gorgeous habiliment, and whip raised on high, 
following like a tower of strength, a perfect contrast to the slim lightness 
of the others, ‘ Yahullahing’ it away to a running bass of blows, his horse 
scattering showers of mud and gravel from each hoof as he scours along ; 
were you to see this vision tearing like the wild hunter and train over 
hill and down dale, along the mountain side and across the level plain, 
you would say it was a gallant sight, and that these imps of Soorajees are 
a splendid set of rascals ; verily, tchelebee, on these occasions, in his sober 
surtout or cloak, and travelling cap, cuts the poorest figure of the party.” 


But it is in times of danger, we are told, that the true value and 
the best achievements of the Soorajee can alone be fully appreciated. 
Look at him, says Mr. F raser— 


‘*When the snow is deep, when the road is lost, when the load-horses 
stick in the mud, or flounder over head and ears in the snow ; or roll, 
luggage and all down a hill-face, carrying the snow with them like an 
avalanche. See then the fellows spring from their nags, plunge into the 
mud or snow, extricate the fallen animals and set them on their legs, or 
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relieve them of their burthens, carrying the luggage on their own shoul- 
ders to firmer and safer ground: and when you have witnessed their 
vigour and alertness in spite of drifting snow and freezing fingers, you 
will confess, as 1 did to myself, that no men on earth could be more suited 
to their work, or do it better than these same Turkish Soorajees,” 


After these we have a succession of adventure, in regard to preci- 
pitous and mountain travelling, that surely has seldom been encoun- 
tered by British subject. There was something, in fact, like a 
monotony as well as protracted continuance of hardship and danger 
in the respects alluded to, that, but for other incidents and the self- 
possession as well as good humour and buoyant spirits of the 
describer, would fatigue the reader. At one place he writes thus— 
‘* Last night, so intense was the frost, that there was not a drop of 
water to be had to drink, and our boots and clothes were frozen as 
hard as usual. But I am tired of telling you of these things, and 
so, no doubt, are you; yet what else can I tell you of on sucha 
journey ?” But he has something else to speak of ; and though the 
following passage relates to dangerous travelling over mountains, 
and formidable encounters with King-I'rost, yet it presents a scenic 
and precise picture that is sufficiently novel and awakening :— 


“T was calculating,” says our traveller, “ with some satisfaction on a 
peaceful stage, as we rode quietly along: but no sooner had we cleared 
the broken-country,than * Ad-dah-e-ullah !’ once more roared out the Tatar; 
* Hoo-hoo-hoo—eyah !’ echoed Soorajee, down comes the shower of blows, 
and off start the horses again full tilt. Again setting teeth and knees, I 
stuck close to my saddle and prepared for a tumble, horseand man. Soon 
did we approach a ridge of rising grounds, which it was not unreasonable 
to imagine would bring us up; but ‘quite the contrary;’ a renewed 
volley of heavy thumps on the croups of the beasts, and a fresh and 
louder roar from Soorajee and Tatar, was all the notice taken of this new 
feature of the road. Up spring the horses, and away go their riders like 
hey-go-mad, over height and hollow, hill and dale: * the d—I’ muttered 
I, internally, as I gathered up the reins with a firmer gripe, and looked 
at the gallant Tatar sitting like a rock, his looser garments flying in the 
wind, and the load-horses shrinking and skipping from his formidable 
whip, and bending and squattering along, so that I expected every mo- 
ment to see their slender limbs snap and fly from under them. It was 
more like a gallop of the * wild huntsman,’ than any horsemanship of mor- 
tal strain. My blood curled more than once as | saw thie little animals 
urged down steep descents with sharp turns, where a false step would 
have tilted them over the rock, and every moment I looked for an acci- 
dent. And fa!se steps there were in abundance; but though down on 
kness, on breast, on nose, the skill of the Soorajees and the spirit of the 
beasts saved the tumble and recovered them when one would have sworn 
It was impossible, 

“ At last, by the blessing of Providence, we gained the height, where 
there was a bit of plain, and then away we scoured again. For awhile, 
not a word; the dirt flew in large clods from the heels of the horses, 
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spattering the face and hitting heavy thumps on the breast of the hindmost 


of the party; and I instinctively inclined to the left, out of the wake of 
the rest.” | 


Mr. Fraser’s route was from Constantinople, vi@ Amasia, Boli, 
and Casveen, to Tehran, snatching in the course of the journey only 
uncertain or scanty meals, frequently at best only such as hunger 
could stomach, while the few hours obtained for rest or repose (he 
travelled much at night as well as during the day) were in situations 
and on beds which he must himself describe. But first, having 
parted with the Turkish Soorajees, let us see how his progress was 
conducted on the frontier of Persia and over the mountains of 
Koordistan, when the Persian muleteers had become his guides :— 


“ The summit attained, we cast our eyes over—I will not say enjoyed, 
acvording to the customary phrase—one of the most withering and hope- 
less-looking prospects of endless mountains of snow that ever greeted the 
inflamed optics of miserable travellers; it seemed as if, in truth, the morn- 
ing sun coming forth could *‘ wake no eye to life in that wild solitude ;’ 
and on these altitudes we continued, plunging down one side of a peak to 
mount up another, thus making our way along the crest of the ridge for 
several hours, with a continuation of effort quite exhausting, until our 
alpine ¢raject terminated in one of the steepest and longest descents I 
ever made. Iam certain we came sheer down an uninterrupted moun- 
tain-side of full three thousand feet in height, upon a little hollow, rather 
than a valley, of unbroken snow, in which lay a village like a black- 
winged bat sleeping in a nest of eider-down. It was one of the severest 
things I ever hadtodo. There was no riding; my saddle came twice 
over the horse’s neck in the attempt, and then I gave it up. It was just 
one long slipping and scrambling-match the whole way down; and I got 
half-a-dozen severe tumbles to help my poor wrenched back, by the heels 
of my clumsy boots sliding from under me on the old-frozen snow. 

“We stupped awhile to put ourselves to rights and to take breath, at 
the bottom; and often as I have had occasion to admire the courage-of 
Persian muleteers, I never did so more than at this moment, when, still 
panting with the exertion of merely descending, I looked back, and 
measuring the height from which we had stooped, reflected what the first 
ascent must have been. The caravan which opened this track had come 
from Khoee, and when they reached this little valley, and observed the 
state of the snow, knowing that the defile must be impassable, had taken 
the bold resolution of breasting up this precipitous acclivity, which, even 
when free from snow, would be considered as a desperate attempt. What, 
then, must the performance of it have been when the embarrassed animals 
had to flounder upwards, shoulder-deep in tough snow? when not a mo- 
ment could pass without loads falling and going wrong: horses and mules 
tumbling into holes, sinking, giving up, and all the other exciting occur- 


rences incident to such a struggle against difficulties that are often insur- 
mountable even in the plain ?”’ 


Mr. Fraser’s conclusion is, that these rough and hardy muleteers 
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merit a crown of honour beside the Soorajees of Turkey. He 
describes in his accustomed felicitous manner the progress of one of 
their large caravans through the unbroken snow of a stage, when 
even the quadrupeds with a patience and sagacity conduct themselves 
so as to command something of that sort of approbation which 
rational creatures can understand. But however averse to part 
from the mules without more particular testimony to their honour, 
we must hasten to notice and extract some other characteristic fea- 
tures in these volumes, which furnish still more important evidences 
relative to the social condition of tribes of mankind who are seldom 
visited by Europeans ; and going back to a Turkish post-house we 
shall find a curious chapter in the book of human character and 
customs. Our author thus writes :— 


“ Were you to see the host cf wild and indescribable figures that rush 
out on your arrival, and pull you from your horses; the multitude of the 
same species that, on entering the dirty, stifling hole, you find stretched 
like beasts before the fire, or lounging in the corners on the squalid rugs 
that receive from day to day, and from year to year, the filth of these 
obscene animals, on which you also must stretch your weary limbs, or re- 
main unrested; were you to see travellers, like ourselves, rushing in, 
snow-covered, mud-plastered, ice-clad, throwing themselves, ‘ boots and 
all,” upon these precious couches ; were you to see the unclean, half naked, 
greasy biped that flits about the fireplace, and proceeds to exercise one of 
the functions of his calling, in the brewing of coffee; were you to watch 
this delicate process, and see the functionary himself licking his little 
spoon, after stirring the beverage in which you are to share, or wiping it 
on one of his own black rags before immerging it again in the pot ;—you 
might form some faint notion of the manner in which matters are carried 
on for the comfort of travellers in these admirable establishments. Nor 
would the sequel edify you less. As night comes on, and you may have 
made up your mind to remain a few hours to recruit your exhausted frame, 
you naturally hope to spend them in rest and quietness. Vain expecta- 
tion! Having bolted your food with what appetite you may,—and hun- 
ger is good sauce,—you lay yourself down resignedly on one of the afore- 
said tempting heaps, and soon experience the composing effect of weari- 
ness and repletion combined ; but just as your eyes are closing, in rush 
the whole posse—postmaster and men, Soorajees, Cahwajees, aspirants, 
stable-boys and all, with any superannuated veterans or unemployed 
individuals of the caste about the town—who look to having their repast 
and comforts as you have had yours. This having been devoured, cum 
multo strepttu, and some of the understrappers having cleared away the 
wreck, with the trays on which it was served, you may see—for your eyes 
are by this time wide enough open—the artiste, who so respectfully served 
you with coffee, brewing a fresh brew. ‘This he hands in due form to 
the good company, himself taking the last rich cup, with all the grounds, 
and sipping it like any bey or pasha. This being performed, he fills and 
lights his own pipe, and squats down like a gentleman that has performed 
his duty, helping himself out of any bag—your own perhaps—that hap- 
pens to be next him; a freedom in which he is followed by the rest: and 
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there they all sit enveloped in a thick cloud of tobacco-smoke, out: of 
which, like the mutterings of thunder from a stormy sky, comes the 
incessant gabble of their tongues; one fellow swears, another roars out 
a good story, a third contradicts him flatly, then up rises one, and squat- 
ting himself alongside the fire, or close beside your lair, begins to put 
his foot-gear to rights, pulling off and putting on his boots and rags of 
stockings: another washes his hands and feet, Mussulman fashion, and 
squats himself down to prayers at your very elbow ; while a third holdsa 
ny remonstrative altercation with the Tatar on some disputed point or 
act.” 


The annoyances with other odious accompaniments, which address 
themselves to the eyes, the nostrils, and the ears, must form a pic- 
ture, as our author expresses himself, ‘‘too broadly in the Ostade 
style to please most amateurs.” Still, the postmaster and his myr- 
midons are the parties that are really at home, and that are disturbed. 
“They are turned out,” says Mr. F., “to make room for you; it 
is their place you occupy, their beds you try to sleep upon, their 
fleas and crawlers which you are treacherously enticing away with 
your own fresh blood: so what right have you to complain?” At 
the same time, bad as things were in Turkey and Armenia, Koor- 
distan presented scenes of an analogous nature that were far worse ; 
thanks to the wars in which Turkey and Persia had been engaged, 
and the subsequent wanton devastations of the Russians; these 
several and accumulated curses having robbed the people of every 
semblance of comfort. And here a companion picture to the last 
— though of more repulsive aspect, may be appropriately intro- 
duced. 

Our author and his friend having been obliged in Koordistan, by 
the mastery of the snow and the refractory spirit of certain guides, 
to take a retrograde journey of a most harassing kind, at length 
found themselves, when a hill-side threatened to be their lodging 
for the night, saluted by a full chorus of half-a-hundred monstrously 
fierce dogs, who were guarding a flock of sheep before their master’s 
door, a sort of invisible subterraneous den or burrow being the 
dwelling, from which fellows as wild as the canine tribe emerged. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in regard to getting admis- 
sion even to such wretched shelter as the place could afford ; and 
when admitted into the dark gulf, among an assembly of cows, 
horses, sheep, goats, and human beings, where, however, an old 
man with a long white beard, ‘“‘ who might have represented the 
shepherd of Lot or Abraham,” received them kindly, there was 
nothing but a little bread to allay hunger. At the same time it was 
announced that a sheep might be killed if it was desired. We 
must, at the risk of straitening ourselves during the remainder of 
the paper, let Mr. Fraser’s sketch be quoted exactly as he has 
given it :— 

«* What! a whole sheep ?’ said I. ‘To be sure,’ said they; ‘ there are 
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plenty to eat it, and then you will have enough for to-morrow’s break- 
fast and while Bonham and I were considering about it, the victim in 
person, which they had got all ready for the anticipated demand, was 
paraded in by two fellows to be bargained for. There it stood, poor 
thing! a perfect image of patient meekness, in the hands of its owner, 
who was feeling its flesh and praising its condition as knowingly as ever 
a Smithfield grazier. It was rather too cool a thing thus to serve up to 
you the living creature of which in half an hour you were to eat a chop: 
but urgent circumstances call for strong measures: we ordered the ani- 
mal away, desiring the Tatar to see if he could agree about its price. 
About five minutes after this, my companion inquired whether we were 
tu have the sheep or not. ‘Wullah! it is killed and skinned already!’ 
was the reply: ‘ how will you have it dressed ? ‘Oh! kebaubs, to be 
sure,’ replied one of our guards, taking up the speech; and although I 
endeavoured to slip in a hint about a pillaw, it appeared that the where- 
withal for that comfortable dish was utterly wanting; so kebaubs were 
agreed to; and in less than half an hour from the moment when the crea- 
ture, ‘ full of lusty life,’ had made its appearance before us—before we 
had discussed a pot of hot coffee I had made to please the rogues, in came 
two immense rude dishes, full of half-scorched gobbets of its flesh, swim- 
ming in the melted fat of its own tail! These were placed upon a huge 
sheet of leather, stained with the relics of a thousand feasts, and to it we all 
fell—guards, Tatar, tchelebees, host, and all. It wasa most atrocious 
proceeding on the whole; but tender consciences will not do for travel- 
lers, and hunger is a famous sauce: the dishes were cleared in a twink- 
ling, and many grunts and ‘A/humdulillahs’ attested the satisfaction pro- 
duced by the fragments of the poor surprised victim. Here then behold 
us, after all our perils by snow and by drift, fairly installed in a little wild 
Koordish village, the first Europeans probably ever seen there, and very 
tolerably entertained by a parcel of ruffians, who, could they have met us 
in the open field in force enough to overpower us, would have cut our 
throats remorselessly, for the sake of our property; here we were, hail 
fellows well met! bandying jokes with all the rogues of the place. I wish 
some of our ‘fine’ friends could just have taken a peep into a magic mir- 
ror, and got a glimpse of our wild-looking party, seated, as it was, round 
a fire of cowdung and dry weeds, in our dungeon cavern, lighted up with 
one of my ‘wax-ends.’ The old chief of the village was an admirable 
figure, with breeches that would put the trunk-hose of a dozen ancient 
Dutchmen to shame; his blue-checked kiurk or jacket, great slovenly 
turban overhanging his huge features, a nose like that in ‘ Slawkenber- 
gius’s Tale,’ and patriarchal white beard,—long, verily, shall I remem- 
ber Ismael of Kamerjok, for so were the worthy and his village named.” 


After having passed the mountains, and got beyond the snow- 
storms of Armenia and Koordistan, Mr. I’raser found his journey 
to Tehran still bad and harassing in every way. He had still, to 
be sure. his Tatar with him; but in Persia the state of the roads 
was wretched, while the country was overrun with thieves and ban- 
ditti, rendering travelling precarious. At length the party emerged 
from a sort of gorge at the bottom of a valley, near Siadegn, and 
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were greeted by the first symptoms of approaching spring: “ and, 
oh,” says our traveller, “‘ how delicious they were to our winter-buf. 
feted souls! The quiet-stealing little emerald tint of some small 
shoots of grass, issuing from the dry tufts, was the first thing that 
attracted my notice ; and this was so plentiful in one spot as to give 
a slight tinge of green.” Other increasing symptoms, such as some 
white sparkling flowers, which so enchanted the author that he sprang 
from his horse to dig up the little beauties from their hard bed, the 
tempered breath which the wind blew, the carolling of larks, and 
the ordinary intimations of life and joy, produced such a sense of 
deliverance as to allow his naturally buoyant spirit to burst forth, 
and give eloquent utterances to its ecstasy. 

We must now close the first volume and have done with the jour- 
ney to Tehran. In the second, subjects of far higher public interest 
occupy the author than what during his rapid race toward the scenes 
to be described, especially in the depth of winter, could possibly 
engage him ; the wonder being that he could really make so much 
of monotonous snow, haste and hardship as he has done. Still, in 
this second volume, which contains much that throws light upon the 
present condition of Persia and of its frontiers—and much that 
enables the reader to understand the amount and nature of disor- 
ganization, of bitter animosities, and of prevailing misery that dis- 
tract the empire, actually threatening its dismemberment, furnishing 
at the same time a key to some of the most palpable causes of this 
state of affairs—there 1s no lack of personal adventure, spirit-stirring 
anecdotes and startling sketches. There are, however, in this part 
of the publication numerous specimens of over-wrought matter, such 
as must have been visible enough in the passages already quoted ; a 
fault which the author’s very extensive information, long cultivated 
knowledge of Persian life, and book-making usage, not overlooking 
a self-complacency agreeably allied to good humour, would appear 
to have rendered inveterate. But we shal] endeavour in our remain- 
ing selections to present some of the passages and descriptions that 
are in themselves most characteristic of the peeple and country 
referred to, as well as a few of those which at this moment seem to 
bear upon grave matters of a political and international complexion. 

One thing seems to be fully indicated, viz. that on the frontiers 
of Persia at least, the strongest hatred is entertained against the 
Russians, which must strike our own countrymen the more forcibly, 
when considered as contrasted with the favourable feelings generally 


cherished towards the British. We quote one passage which bears 
upon this subject :— 


“Perhaps it may be because the injuries they have sustained from 
Russia are the most recent, as well as because they were inflicted by 
Kaffers, unbelievers, that the Koords seem to abhor them most. Most 
obvious indeed was this smothered hatred, although the people generally, 
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and their chiefs in particular, are too proud to give vent to complaints 
which can only betray their weakness. I found all the great people I 
spoke to rather shy upon the subject,—it was too painful to bear its being 
touched upon; but many of the inferiors, particularly those who could 
converse in Persian, spoke out, and described with much energy how 
bitter were the feelings of the Koords, though restrained by a conscious 
ness of their own weakness. Who indeed can look upon the ruins of 
Bayazeed, and doubt that the hearts of every Koord and Armenian must 
burn for the insults they have suffered at the hands of Paskevitch and his 
myrmidons.” 


Many of the worst evils which have recently overtaken the people 
of Persia, have arisen from the policy of the late monarch Futeh 
Alee Shah, in that he quartered many individuals of his family— 
sons by his unprecedented number of wives, sons in law, and grand- 
children—as governors upon the provinces and districts of the 
empire. The civil broils and internal wars that immediately sprung 
from this system on the death of the monarch who established the 
same, and the still worse grievances which were propagated, and 
continue to be upheld over the whole empire by an almost number- 
less crew of petty extortioners, have brought the nation to the verge 
of ruin, to the point of apparent dissolution. This allotment system 
has not been solely confined to the principal provinces; and even 
in such a case it is quite clear that the consequences would have 
been disastrous to a great extent. But when this most expensive 
mode of providing for the royal progeny comes to be adopted on the 
widest scale that was ever et of—when every town and district, 
nay, every village, is assigned to one or other of these royal scions, 
some idea, as our author expresses himself, may be entertained of 
the exhausting effect of such a system upon the revenues of the 
nation. He continues— 


“ Nor is this all—each of these princes, taking example by his father 
or grandfather, must have a huge harem filled with women of all sorts— 
a perfect hot-house of profligacy, and a nursery for innumerable growing 
evils in the shape of more young Shazadehs. Toestimate the expense of 
such harems would be scarcely possible, and still less so to calculate the 
extent of mischief they propagate. Not only are the established revenues 
of the country wasted to support these extravagant establishments, so that 
scarcely a tomaun reaches the royal treasury, but the peasantry are racked 
to the uttermost to supply the extortion of their rulers, and the still more 
exorbitant cravings of their unprincipled servants; and thus are the 
resources of the country fruitlessly exhausted, its agriculture destroyed, 
its commerce embarrassed and obstructed, the roads infested with robbers, 
security to person and property annihilated, and, above all, the morals of 
its people, by being subjected to a system of violence which generates a 
proneness to falsehood and deceit, become almost irrecoverably corrupted 
—all to feed the sensuality and vice of a race of royal drones, the most 
profligate and depraved, and the most noxious to their country, that per- 
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haps any land and age have ever produced. The most obvious conse. 
quence of this state of things is a thorough and univetsal detestation of 
all the Kajar race. This was strongly enough expressed when J last 
passed through the country, but now it appears to be a prevalent feelin 
in every heart, and the theme of every tongue, excepting those of the im. 
mediate dependants of the royal family.” 


If our regular readers or subscribers will look back to our review 
of Mr. Fraser’s “ Persian Princes,” they will obtain some further 
information regarding the number, the character, and the broils of 
these hopeful sprouts and offshoots of a royal debauchee. But as the 
details of an individual and single case leave a deeper impression 
than when general terms and round numbers, however large, are used, 
we Shall select the following, which relates to Jehangeer Merza, 
brother of the present Persian king:— 


‘“ A sooltaun, or captain in one of the regular regiments of Azerbijan, 
and a favourite with Abbas Meerza on account of certain important ser- 
vices he had performed, had received from that prince, on his return 
home, a remission of the government dues upon his village, to either the 
whole or half their amount, which was about four hundred tomauns. But 
Jehangeer Merza, who was left governor of the province in the absence 
of his father and brother, so far from paying regard to this document, sent 
to levy the fulldemand. The order was resisted, upon the plea of the 
Prince Royal’s acquittance ; but Jehangeer, who wanted money, sent 
certain gholaums to enforce payment. Their insolence in executing this 
duty so exasperated not only the sooltaun but the villagers, that they rose 
on the gholaums, and beat and drove them from the place. But Jehan- 
geer was not the man to permit resistance of his orders; he resolved to 
inflict a signal punishment; and on pretext of considering the village 
(which was in the district of Selmas) in rebellion, he sent a detachment 
of troops with certain of his confidential officers, who surrounded the 
place, and took prisoners the whole family of the sooltaun, except himself, 
who, with one wife and achild, escaped on a powerful horse to the country 
of the Hakkaree Koords, close'by. The rest, with the chief of the vil- 
lagers, and their wives and families, were all carried prisoners to Khoee, 
their houses and properties being plundered or destroyed. Arrived at 
Khoee, and brought before the prince, he ordered the whole party to be 
divided into three lots—the men, the women, and the children, separately. 
The heads of the former were struck off at once; the females, after being 
given over to the soldiery and furoches, were likewise put to death, or 
had their lives spared secretly by being made slaves of. Accounts differ as 
to the treatment of the children; but you may imagine that the tender 
mercy evinced towards them partook of that displayed towards their pa- 
rents. The sooltaun lives to feel and to revenge, no doubt, at a fitting 
time, the massacre of his family.”’ 


It is to us matter of marvel that even the name of Shah, or the 
slightest acknowledgment of a sovereignty, should exist in a nation 
oppressed by such a host of tyrants, and torn by so many unpril- 
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‘ cipled competitors. Every reader of the newspapers, indeed, must 
f remember the disorders that broke out on the death of the late 
t Shah, who appointed a grandson, the reigning monarch, as his suc- 
3 cessor, whom England and Russia supported and enabled to retain 


; the throne. 
This prince and king, though a sort of respectable fool, is un- 


questionably the best of l"uteh Alee Shah’s descendants. His private 


character and his devotion to the interests of his country would do 
f honour to an abler man. ‘Take Mr. Fraser’s sketch of Mohammed 
. Meerza :— 

1 


“In appearance the Prince has less to recommend him than many 
others of his very handsome race. He is stout—rather too much so; 
’ his features approaching coarseness, but well provided with that marking 
family attribute, the beard. He speaks thick, and, as one might be apt to 
think, somewhat affectedly ; but his tone is pleasant, and J at least found 
him gracious and smiling in his manner, void of all that blustering as- 
| sumption of greatness which is so offensive in many of the royal family. 

I believe, indeed, it is the Prince’s nature to be gracious ; but at this par- 
ticular time it was his interest to conciliate the English; and though 
I carefully avoided and disclaimed all pretensions to an official character, 
his knowledge that I had brought out despatches to the Envoy, and was 
soon to return to England, rendered him naturally desirous to show me 
favour. Receiving me at all, indeed, under all circumstances, after a 
fatiguing march, with the business of the succeeding day to arrange, and 
amarch of twenty-eight miles in prospeet for the morning, was a strong 
proof of his good will. ‘The audience was unusually long, although, as 
\ the Prince entered on no topics of business, the subjects of interest were 
limited ; and, in fact, his rapid manner of utterance rendered it rather dif. 
ficult for a stranger to follow him ; and I was more than once forced to put 
his highness to the trouble of repeating his words. 

“ He inquired much about the members both of the late and of the pre- 
sent administration in England, particularly about the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and what he was doing: of the powers of Europe, how they stood 
with each other ; of the war of Portugal and Spain. He praised the pro- 
vince of Khorasan; entered into a sort of discussion regarding its supe- 
riority to Azerbijan and Jrak, which I rather questioned ; and in short he 
did what a prince so placed might do to support a conversation which 
paucity of subject on the one hand, and deference, combined with a lack 
of facility in expression on the other, tended to render heavy. At last, 
darkness having closed in, the hour of prayer came to his relief, and he 
dismissed me, saying, that he must retire to his devotions.” 


“ 








Mohammed Meerza’s principal minister, and, indeed, master, the 
Kaymookam, (the prince was at the period of our author’s visit 
only heir apparent) obtains, together with his business habits, and 
conversations with him, much more lengthened notices ; but these 
and many others we must pass over, that we may introduce a few 
passages that speak loudly as to the wretched condition of the 
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country, the destitution of the people, and the depression of 
spirit that seem everywhere to prevail. In fact the change to 
the worse in the places familiar to the author years ago, which he 
has described in a former work, far exceeded what he anticipated, 
For example, behold a picture of the capital of Khorassan, of Mushed 
the Holy, the chief seat of the Sheah faith :— 


“ On first entering the city, I had remarked, both in the avenues leading 
to the gates for the length of a fursuck outside, and in the streets and 
lanes through which I passed, a prodigious number of beggars; but | 
had no conception of the swarms that really existed here. Hundreds and 
thousands of the most miserably squalid objects beset every approach to 
the shrine, way-laying the pilgrims who flock to worship, principally in 
the evening. Old men and women in the most abject states of want, and 
wretchedness, and sickness, pressed upon us at every step, beseeching for 
relief in the name of all the Imauns; but what was that—what was all 
the misery of manhood, or even of age, to the sufferings of withering 
childhood and helpless infancy! The way was actually strewed with 
creatures that could not, many of them, be more than from three to four 
years old; not standing or sitting by the way side, but grovelling in the 
dust and dirt, naked, like the vermin we were treading under foot. 
Living skeletons they were ; more like the starved young of animals than 
human creatures; there they lay, strewed in the very paths, so that you 
could scarcely help trampling on them; some crying and sending forth 
piteous petitions, with their little half-quenched voices, for help—for 
bread! others silent, lying like dead things, or only giving symptoms of 
life by the sobs that would now and then issue from their little breasts, 
or the shudders of pain that shook their wasted frames. Some sat list- 
less and motionless, with half-closed eyes, and countenances on which 
death seemed already to have put his seal ; while the wolf-like glare from 
the sunken eyes of others, gave terrible evidence of the pangs of 
hunger which gnawed them. Many of these wretched little creatures 
could not, as I have said, be more than from three to four years old; yet, 
though hardly able to speak, and left at that infantine age, alone in the 
world, to live or to die—deprived, by accident, or famine, of all relatives, 
misery and want seemed to have sharpened their faculties to an astonish- 
ing degree of precocity, for you heard them squeaking out sounds which 
conveyed a petition for food. ‘ Has this miserable little creature no one 
to look after it ?? asked I of some bystanders in one of these pathways, 
and pointing to a thing which lay, utterly naked, in the dust, more likea 
large frog, or a starved puppy, than one of the children of men. ‘* Who 
should it have but God ?’ was the reply. ‘ Good Heavens!’ said I, ‘ it 1s 
lying hereto die then ?’—* Oh, no, they don’t die.” ‘ How? what does 
it do? how does it live, then?’ said I. ‘ The passers-by give it a piece of 
copper money, or a bit of bread,’ said one of the men, ‘ and at night it 
creeps into a hole: there are hundreds, ay, thousands, that do the same: 
see what a number of them are about usnow.’ ‘ But how can that infant 
know the use of money?’ said I. ‘Oh! well enough,’ replied he; ‘ give 
it a copper coin, and it will go and get bread.’ I gave the creature 4 
little piece of silver, and it clutched it with a grasp that sufficiently proved 
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‘t to be accustomed to the use of money, and uttered some sound which 
it had probably been taught, as indicative of thanks; but it remained still 
lying where it was, I know not whether from weakness or waiting for 
similar donations from others; for by this time a perfect multitude of the 
most miserable and disgusting objects that imagination can conceive, had 
gathered round me,—tottering oid women, whose rags scarce covered a 
fifth part of their frames; men, both old and young, perfect walking 
skeletons; blear-eyed boys and girls carrying things like starved cats in 
their arms, all squalling out for bread or money. What I had, I gave, 
and then made away with all the speed from the sight of wretchedness 
which I had no power to relieve or even to alleviate; for the numbers 
rendered all present aid unavailing, and the Orientals, though generally 
charitable, have no sort of system in their mode of bestowing alms. For 
half a mile I was pursued by this crowd of spectres, but though at last I 
made my escape from their sighs, it was far less easy to escape from the sick- 
ness of heart which so extraordinary an exhibition of human misery had 
created. ‘To witness the sufferings of men and women, is bad enough; 
but that of childhood, of helpless infancy, particularly when to relieve it 
is beyond one’s power, is what I cannot endure. Never shall I forget 
this day in Mushed.” 


A large proportion of these appear to have been the residue of 
Toorkoman prisoners, after massacre had been satiated in 1830, 
during the expeditions of the Prince Royal, the late Abbas Meerza, 
whose early death must be felt to be the more lamentable after 
reading the following particulars of his clemency :— 


“ Dr. Gerrard, who was at Mushed when the prisoners were brought 
in, recognized among them a young man, who had been the instrument 
of preserving the liberty, if not the lives, of Captain Barnes and himself. 
It appears, that during the passage of these gentlemen through the Desert, 
from Bockhara to Mushed, it had been deliberated in this young man’s 
tribe, whether they should be seized or permitted to pass ; upon which he 
instantly stepped forward, drew his sword and said, that if the slightest 
molestation was to be offered to these persons it must be after putting 
him to death, for that he was pledged for their safety, and would redeem 
his pledge should it cost him his life. Macneil, without hesitation, ap- 
plied to the Prince Royal for the release of this individual, as a boon that 
would be very gratifying to his Royal Highness’s friends, and which 
might prove the cause of saving lives in future in similar cases, and the 
Prince at once complied. Some time afterwards Macneil saw the young 
man along with Dr. Gerrard, and congratulated him on his escape, while 
applauding him for the conduct that had obtained it; but he was sur 
prised to find the young Toorkoman by no means responded to his con- 
gratulations, and on inquiring thecause he replied, ‘ You have set me at 
liberty—but of what value is that to me while there remain in bonds at 
Mushed my father and mother, old people—two more of my father’s 
Wives—the widow and child of my brother was killed—and my own wife 
and child?—I cannot leave them, and of what use is liberty to me ?’ 
This was a touching and interesting tale; but what hope was there that 
the Prince, who was bitter against the Toorkomans, would listen to a re- 
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quest for the release of so many? Macneil was staggered, but at length 
resolved, at least, to mention the circumstance to his Royal Highness, and 
state the young man’s resolution not to abandon them. It is gratifying 
to think that his boldness was successful. The Prince, to his honour, on 
hearing the story, inquired, ‘ Has the young man any more of his rela- 
tions here ?—if so, let him name them, for every one he declares to 
belong to him shall be free—he deserves it for his spirit and right feel- 
ing.’ Then, sending for the youth, he said, ‘ Remember, my friend, it is 
the English that have set you at liberty, not me. I have done it for their 
sakes—but you seem to be a fine trustworthy fellow ; here is arukum from 
me—if you choose to earn an honest livelihood by bringing in caravans as 
guide and guard, Bismillah ! this will protect you—but mind my words, if 
you are caught chuppowing, you shall have no more mercy shown you than 
another.’ ” 


Contrast this with an anecdote of a native Khan, one of a class 
who, in the exercise of an independent and a rebellious spirit, serve 
greatly to oppress and distract the provinces. After having been told 
by our author that Mahomed Khan Karawee is one of the most po- 
lite, well-bred, and eloquently-plausible personages alive, but that his 
cruelties are of the most treacherous and wanton description, some 
instances are given ; that which we quote forms one of these :— 


“ On another occasion, when in the bath, his bathing attendant, or 
barber, took the opportunity to dilate to the Khan upon the straitened 
state of his circumstances, and to complain sadly of his large family, for 
whom he was at the greatest loss to provide. * How many have you?’ 
inquired the Khan. ‘ Nine or ten,’ whined the barber. ‘ Well, bring 
them to me when [ leave the bath; and I will see whether I cannot pro- 
vide for some of them,’ said the Khan. Away went the barber, over- 
joyed at what he doubted not was a grand stroke of good fortune ; but it 
so happened that, with the view of exaggerating his distress, and further 
moving the Khan’s compassion, he had overstated the number of his 
progeny; so, to make up the tale, he borrowed from his relatives a suf- 
ficient number, and carried them, as well as his own, to wait upon the 
Khan. ‘ Barikillah!’ said the Khan, casting his eye upon the children, 
* you have done well. Are these all ?’—* All, protector of the poor,’ re- 
sponded the shaver. ‘ Very well, said the Khan, and beckoning to an 
agent of the Toorkomans, who was by, coolly sold the whole lot to him 
before the poor man’seyes. ‘The real parents, as well as the barber 
himself, were too much thunderstruck at first to speak or move ; but when 
the Toorkoman merchant began to lead their little ones away, they awoke 
from their trance, and the truth came out. ‘ These are our children!’ 
cried they: * dust on our heads! they are ours; give us them back!’ 
‘ No, no!’ said the Khan, ‘ that’s nonsense; they are the barber’s, they 
are all the barber’s—he is happy, no doubt, poor man, to be so well rid of 
them.’ ” 


We quote one other picture of Persian distress, where the desti- 


tution of the sufferers seems to have been equalled by a melancholy 
resignation :— 
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« In one part of the garden I saw a man employed with an iron hook, 
in the almost hopeless task of clearing a little spot of earth from the 
gigantic weeds that grew there. He told me he was the gardener; that 
he was trying to make a clean spot for some vegetables, in order to give 
food to his family, for he could get nothing else to give them. He had 
been seven years in that garden, he said, but for the last four he had re- 
ceived no wages, and had no means of getting bread. The fruit had failed, 
and had there been any crop, there was no one to buy it: the scarcity had 
deprived men of the means to procure even the necessaries of life. * Why,’ 
said I, ‘ do you go on working without wages? why not remove to some 
better place ?? ‘ Where is it?’ was the reply; ‘all places are alike, or 
worse tome; and many of us rather stay liere and die, than make an 
attempt to leave their old homes: we have neither the heart nor the 
strength to move. While we were speaking, a pretty little girl, of about 
seven, came up crying ; and taking hold of her father’s knees, said some- 
thing to him which I did not understand. ‘ There,’ said he,‘ she is one 
of six ; she is asking for bread, and I have none to give her; she is hungry, 
poor thing ; so are they all: they have had nothing to-day, and I have 
nothing for them; every thing I had I have sold, to buy food. I had 
carpets and numuds and clothes, but piece by piece all went; then I sold 
our mattresses, and next the coverlids; we have nothing to cover us now; 
see, I have no shoes—nothing on my feet; and look at her!’ In truth, 
the poor little thing was almost naked. ‘ At last,’ continued he,‘ I was 
forced to sell even the lock that was on my door, and then the door itself. 
I have nothing left now. God is great!’ 

“ Now this man was no beggar; he never asked for money, never 
hinted at his poverty, till I entered into the story of his occupations, and 
drew him out. It was a place where no strangers were likely to come ; 
he could have expected no one; therefore, it was no scene got up for 
show. When I gave the little girl some money, the man looked sur- 
prised, and bade her kiss my hand. There are hundreds, if not thousands, 
of persons in a similar condition— enough and to spare of such distress in 
Mushed. I have seen a good deal of Persia, but I never witnessed any 
thing like it before there or elsewhere.” 


With two notices, each of a more lightsome character than the 
foregoing, we shall close our extracts. The first relates to a pecu- 
liar method of measuring water in districts where that element is 
scarce and therefore exceedingly precious, and where a system of 
irrigation by means of subterranean canals and otherwise has long 
been practised :— 


“I was amused to-day with seeing the way they have of measuring out 
the water of the little stream to its different owners. It is divided into 
wuzuns, or measures, which are the property of individuals, and as such 
may be bought and sold. ‘These are meted out by time; but having no 
clocks or watches they use a brass vessel with a hole in the bottom, which, 
being placed floating on a pool in the stream, fills gradually in a certain 
time, and then sinks. The water is permitted to run to each man’s field 
during the filling of this basin for a certain number of times, corresponding 
with his property in it; and this measures the extent of his cultivation.” 
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Our second and last extract conveys an idea of the rapidity with 
which the Toorkomans furnish a lodging for their guests, where no 
sort of erection existed before :— 


“In the course of half an hour, as we sat under our shade, we observed 
one of their wooden houses proceeding, as if self-moved, along the plain, 
from a distant cluster, and approaching to where we were. But as this 
singular phenomenon came near, we detected the twinkle of many feet 
beneath it, and discovered that it was our friend the Beg, who, with half 
a dozen people, was thus bringing an old house upon his shoulders for our 
private accommodation; and there they placed it, right in the middle of the 
plain, just as you would put a bell-glass over a plant—all tight and ready ; 
and into it strait we walked, and found it a most comfortable concern, 
The black felt walls were lifted a little from the ground on all sides, to 
admit the soft breeze, and there we were at once pleasantly housed.” 


In regard to Mr. Fraser’s travels detailed in these volumes, we 
have only further to mention that they extended to various parts 
not noticed by us; that he was baffled as to some of his intended 
routes ; that he returned to Tehran ; caught a fever; and then pro- 
ceeded to Tabreez,—a future work being referred to, in which his 
journey through certain eastern provinces of ancient renown, but 
scarcely ever before trodden by modern Europeans, will be detailed. 

We might have extended our notices to a much greater length, 
relative to matters which at this moment possess for Englishmen 
an engrossing interest, and presented sketches not only of the Per- 
sian court and of the more influential classes in the nation, but 
have given a much fuller account of the evils of war on the frontiers, 
of foreign intrigue and of domestic misrule, of alarm, poverty, and 
degradation. ‘he picture as it stands in our pages is, however, har- 
rowing enough as a whole, and dreadful in almost all its details. 
Captivity, famine, disease, and ruin, reign and riot. Exaction, 
robbery, rebellion, and conflicts of every desperate description, pre- 
dominate,—every thing appearing to indicate a speedy organic 
change, or at least a necessity for vigilance on the part of 
England in behalf of her own rights and interests; for if this 
country slackens or forgets to urge her energies, Russia will not be 
supine, nor slow to take advantage of the interval; she is eager to 
interfere. 

To the volumes before us themselves, numbers will of course 
resort, had they no other claims upon public favour and admiration 
than generally belongs to mere literary skill employed on a work of 
adventurous travel. But the occasion is greater than ordinary, 
the information desired unusually important, and the quantity as 
well as quality furnished arousing and remarkable. 
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Art. II, 

1. The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London. Vol. V. 
London: Murray. 

9. Bibliotheque Américaine. Par H. Ternaux. Paris: 1837. 

3. Voyages, Relations et Mémoires Originaux pour servir al’ Histoire de 
la Découverte de l’Amerique. Par H. Ternaux. 3 tomes. Paris: 
1837. 

4. Coleccion de Obras y Documentos relativos ad la Historia Antiqua y 
Moderna de las Provincias del Rio de la Platé. Por Pepro pr 
ANGELIS. 4tomos. Buenos Ayres. 1836. 


Ir has been truly stated lately in a foreign Review, that an unusual 
degree of interest begins to be felt in Kurope regarding the history 
of the Western World. Various causes may be assigned for this 
excitement, independent of the claims which North America has 
established, and is daily more wonderfully developing in the history 
of mankind, so as to attract the notice of such civilized nations as 
are awakening, and strenuously bending their eyes to new views and 
the study of new social and political experiments. A deeper sym- 
pathy for human kind is manifesting itself—a nobler curiosity than 
influenced the early voyagers, and far more enlightened methods of 
conveying to strangers and foreigners the knowledge and the bless- 
ings which individuals may be conscious of possessing, are operat- 
ing ; while the facilities for communication, transmission, and travel, 
ca that are increasing with such unexampled rapidity, must not be left 
out of calculation. Perhaps, as regards the most recent of public 
feelings, a stronger or clearer evidence could not be instanced in re- 
gard to the gratifying circumstances and facts mentioned, than the 
demand which at present prevails for travellers’ books, to the com- 
parative neglect of mere works of fiction. 

Confining ourselves to America, we find some peculiar and defi- 
nite circumstances to have been recently the cause and source of 
special curiosity and attention, on the part of certain learned and 
laborious investigators,—the necessary and sure pioneers to popular 
excitement : but what is not a little remarkable on first thoughts, 
these investigators and pioneers are to be found rather amongst 
those who speak a different language, (at least as relates to the most 
vigorous, potent, and promising portions of the New World,) than in 
England, where there is a common speech and a parent stock. 

This foreign interest has been in a remarkable manner manifested 
by the members of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at 
Copenhagen, in as far as concerns the discovery of North America ; 
and the origin of this interest may be in a main degree traced to 
the fact, that certain manuscript accounts have lately been discovered 
in the public libraries of Copenhagen, which are said to furnish 
lrrefragable and authentic evidence that certain of the Northmen 
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reached the continent alluded to towards the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, and that voyagers from the same part of Europe actually con- 
tinued to visit America down to the fourteenth century. 

The documents in which these records are found consist of ancient 
Sagas in the original Icelandic ; and when edited have Danish and 
Latin translations to accompany them. The fact that such a series 
of publications is advancing towards completion at the present 
moment, and that parts have already appeared, will be sufficient to 
attract attention to the claims thus set up, and to a subject of no 
ordinary interest in the history of geographical discovery. We may 
add, that one of the most novel and curious circumstances in regard 
to these Scandinavian claims and pretensions is the alleged fact, 
that Columbus visited Iceland in the year 1477, and thence, as is 
supposed, gathered information and hints that fired his genius, and 
led to those adventures and results, which after all, in as far as real 
practical advantages can be named and have been derived, must 
ever secure for him the honour of being the discoverer of the New 
World to the Old. 

It would seem as if the Northern Antiquaries had stirred up 
several rival pretensions, or at least directed attention anew to vari- 
ous claims which had been allowed to pass into oblivion. It has 
been formerly alleged that one Madoc, a Welsh navigator, discovered 
land in 1170, which ‘‘ must needs be some part of that country of 
which the Spaniards affirm themselves to be the first finders since 
Hanno’s time.” Again, and at a prior date, it is said an Arabian 
expedition, consisting of eight persons sailed from Lisbon, who 
“* swore they would not return until they had penetrated the farthest 
bounds of the Dark Sea,” by which they meant the Atlantic ; and 
that they fell in with an island, which, from descriptions given on 
their return, some suppose must have been situated on the Ameri- 
can coast. ‘The Portuguese have also maintained that Newfound- 
land was discovered by one of their countrymen in 1463, to which 
pretension Barrow and other English writers have lent countenance. 
‘The Poles too have a claimant—a navigator, whom as some of his 
nation have learnedly and strenuously argued, must have visited the 
coast of Greenland and Labrador in 1476. But there is a State 
still to be mentioned, which, it appears to us, possesses better 
grounds than any, unless it be that of the Northmen, for taking to 
itself the honour and merit involved in the present question ; we 
mean the Venetian. 

The rank which the Republic of Venice held during the middle 
ages, politically as well as commercially, among the most powerful 
and enterprising nations, is universally known ; as well as that its 
merchants were in these days the boldest and most successful adven- 
turers in the regions of Eastern Asia: and also that the scenes of 
magnificence and the exhaustless wealth described as having been 
discovered in the realms of the Tartar monarchs so dazzled the 
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imaginations of all who became acquainted with the glorious reports, 
as no doubt to have contributed mightily to the complete and final 
triumph of Columbus himself; for not only did the chivalry which 
the merchant travellers had begotten infect and inspire him, but to 
his dying day he regarded his great discoveries as mainly important, 
in that he dreamed that thereby a shorter road would be found to 
the gorgeous and golden East. 

Among the Venetian travellers alluded to as begetting marvel- 
lous visions of ‘T'artary, none were so famous as the Poll, viz. the 
brothers Nicolé and Maffeo Polo, and Marco, a son of the former. 
Besides the fascinating descriptions of the luxury and riches of 
Oriental empires, and, after many years’ absence, their returning 
loaded with the most precious gems and tokens of prodigious 
wealth, the hopes which they inspired of the Great Khan’s conver- 
sion to the true faith, were the requisite efforts employed, offered to 
the religious enthusiasts of the age a more than earthly prospect. 
Washington Irving, in his “ Life and Voyages of Columbus,” thus 
refers to the representations and the influence of the Poli, of whose 
travels Marco was the historian :-— 





“ His splendid account of the extent, wealth, and population of the Tar- 
tar territories filled every one withadmiration. ‘The possibility of bringing 
all those regions under the dominion of the church, and rendering the Grand 
Khan an obedient vassal to the holy chair, was for a long time a favourite 
topic among the enthusiast missionaries of Christendom, and there were 
many saints-errant who undertook to effect the conversion of this magnifi- 
cent infidel. Even at the distance of two centuries, when the enterprises 
for the discovery of the new route to India had set all the warm heads of 
Europe madding about these remote regions of the East, the conversion of 
the Great Khan became again a popular theme; and it was too speculative 
and romantic an enterprise not to catch the vivid imagination of Columbus. 
In all his voyages, he will be found continually to be seeking after the ter- 
ritories of the Grand Khan; and even after his last expedition, when nearly 
worn out by age, hardships, and infirmities, he offered, in a letter to the 
Spanish monarchs, written from a bed of sickness, to conduct any mis- 
sionary to the territories of the Tartar emperor, who would undertake his 
conversion.” 


The Poli finally returned to their native city, in 1295; but when 
a century and more had elapsed from this date, the enthusiasm and 
enterprise which they and other adventurers belonging to the same 
state kindled had not been smothered ; neither was Venice with- 
out many brave sons and noble spirits. Among these, three brothers, 
the Zeni, members of an illustrious family, greatly distinguished 
themselves during the last twenty years of the fourteenth century, not 
merely in the warlike service of the Republic, but, as is alleged, in 
the capacity of voyagers and discoverers. 

It was Carlo Zeno who, in 1380, brought to a close a formidable 
and severely contested war with the rival Genoese, by forcing them 
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to capitulate, particularly in consequence of his naval prowess and 

superiority. Soon after this Carlo’s younger brothers, Nicold and 

Antonio, are stated to have anticipated Columbus as discoverers, an 

exploit, if truly set forth, certainly not less worthy of renown than 

the other instance just mentioned, when the Venetians, without a 

oo. had ground for boasting of a triumph over their neigh- 
ours. 

The triumphs of the Zeni as navigators are referred to the period 
immediately succeeding the war of Chiozza with the Genoese,—that 
is, to the period between 1380 and 1400, though no account of their 
discoveries was published for more than a century and a half after- 
wards. In 1558, however, there was printed at Venice, under the 
superintendence of Nicold Zeno, called the younger, who was noted 
for his scientific attainments, and may be presumed to have drawn 
up the account from family papers left by the voyagers, a work, en- 
titled, ‘‘ ‘he Discovery of the Islands of I’risland, Iceland, Green- 
Jand, Estotiland, and Icaria, made by the brothers Zeni, the Cheva- 
Jier Nicholas and Antonio.” The following is the literal translation 
of the commencement of the narrative :— 


“ After the termination of the war of Chiozza, which gave our ancestors 
so much trouble, the Chevalier Nicold, possessing an enterprising spirit, 
conceived a strong desire to see the world, and to acquaint himself by travel 
with the customs and languages of different nations; that, when occasion 
required, he might have it in his power to be of greater service to his coun- 
try, and acquire for himself honour and fame. He therefore caused a ship 
to be built, and having equipped her at his own expense, as he possessed 
an ample fortune, he sailed out of our seas beyond the straits of Gibraltar, 
and directed his course to the north for many days, with the intention of 
visiting England and Flanders. But, encountering a violent storm, he was 
tossed about upon the ocean by the winds and waves without knowing 
where he was, until he at length discovered land ; and soon after, his ship, 
no longer able to withstand the fury of the tempest, was wrecked upon the 
island of Frisland. The crew were saved, together with most of the ship’s 
lading. This occurred in the year 1880. In the mean time, the inhabi- 
tants of the island, collecting in considerable numbers, made an attack upon 
the Chevalier and his men; who, being exhausted by the hardships they 
had endured, and not knowing in what part of the world they had been 
thrown, were unable to oppose the sJightest resistance, much less to defend 
themselves with the spirit the occasion required. ‘They would have been 
treated, without doubt, in the most barbarous manner, had it not fortunately 
happened, that a powerful chieftain, with an armed force, was in their 
neighbourhood, who, learning that a large ship had been cast away upon 
the island, and hearing the noise and shouts of the inhabitants as they 
rushed upon our poor mariners, hastened forward, and putting the islanders 
to flight, inquired of the Venetians in Latin, of what nation they were, and 
whence they had come. When informed that they were from Italy, and 
natives of that country, he was filled with joy and surprise. Whereupon, 
promising them all that they should be well treated, and that no wrong 
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should be done to them, he welcomed them to the country, and pledged his 
faith for their protection. He was a great lord, and possessed certain 
islands called Porlanda, lying on the south of Frisland, the richest and most 
populous of all in that quarter. His name was Zichmi, and besides the 
small islands already mentioned, he ruled over the Duchy of Sorani, situated 
towards Scotland.” 





Some writers have supposed that the great lord referred to as 
having succoured the shipwrecked Venetians, was a Scottish chief- 
tain of the name of Sinclair, who flourished at the very period in 
the character of Earl of the Orkneys ; and who, after having van- 
quished the king of Norway, to whose jurisdiction Frisland belonged, 
had first landed on that island, for the purpose of adding it to his 
other possessions. 

The narrative goes on to state that Zichmi, discovering the su- 
periority of Nicold’s naval skill, gave him the command of his fleet, 
which consisted of thirteen vessels ; that several islands were cap- 
tured in consequence of this appointment ; and that the chief was 
so well pleased with these exploits, that he conferred the honour of 
knighthood upon his new and foreign captain. 

These facts are alleged by the writer to have been derived from a 
letter sent by Nicold to Antonio, who, having also a taste for adven- 
ture, was induced to join his knighted brother. One or both of the 
Zeni after this engaged in various enterprises undertaken by Zichmi, 
some of them proving successful, others not ; sometimes subduing 
islands, sometimes exploring the seas to the north, and sometimes 
making discoveries. At length Nicold died, when his brother was 
appointed in his stead ; forthe powerful sea-king or sea-rover, whom 
he served, found the Venetians of too much importance to him to 
be allowed to depart to their native country. 

The latter part of the narrative purports to have been written by 
Antonio to his surviving brother Carlo, who had achieved such great 
things as already referred to respecting the war with the Genoese. 
But the whole correspondence seems to be very imperfect, or most 
unskilfully connected ; a circumstance of itself which militates 
against the idea of a pure fabrication. Indeed the writer of it, or 
rather the editor, Nicold Zeno, the younger, states that the manu- 
scripts originally came into his possession when he was a child, and, 
not knowing their value, that he tore so many pieces out of them as 
to leave only disjointed fragments by the time he properly estimated 
their worth, and thought of collecting them for publication. One 
of these published pieces is a letter by Antonio to his brother Carlo, 
in the course of which the following account of the adventures of a 
fisherman in the west is given,—a story which may be found in 
Irving’s Columbus :— 











“ According to the tale of this mariner, he had been one of a party who 
sailed from Frisland about twenty-six years before, in four fishing boats. 
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Being overtaken by a violent tempest, they were driven about the sea for 
many days, until the boat, containing himself and six companions, was cast 
upon an island called Estotiland, about one thousand miles from Frisland. 
They were taken by the inhabitants, and carried to a fair and populous 
city, where the king sent for many interpreters to converse with them, but 
none that they could understand, until a man was found who had been 
likewise cast away upon the coast, and who spoke Latin. They remained 
several days upon the island, which was rich and fruitful, abounding with 
all kinds of metals, and especially gold. There was a high mountain in 
the centre, from which flowed four rivers, that watered the whole country. 
The inhabitants were intelligent, and acquainted with the mechanical arts 
of Europe. They cultivated grain, made beer, and lived in houses built of 
stone. ‘There were Latin books in the king’s library, though the inhabi- 
tants had no knowledge of that language. ‘They had many cities and cas- 
tles, and carried on a trade with Greenland for pitch, sulphur, and peltry. 
Though much given to navigation, they were ignorant of the use of the 
compass, and, finding the Frislanders acquainted with it, held them in great 
esteem ; and the king sent them with twelve barks to visit a country tothe 
south, called Drogeo. ‘They had nearly perished in a storm, but were cast 
away upon the coast of that country. They found the people to be canni- 
bals, and were on the point of being killed and devoured, but were spared 
on account of their great skill in fishing. 

‘* The fisherman described this Drogeo as being a country of vast extent, 
or rather a new world; that the inhabitants were naked and barbarous; but 
that, far to the southwest, there was a more civilized region, and temperate 
climate, where the inhabitants had a knowledge of gold and silver, lived in 
cities, erected splendid temples to idols, and sacrificed human victims to 
them, which they afterwards devoured. 

* After the fisherman had resided many years on this continent, during 
which time he had passed from the service of one chieftain to another, and 
traversed various parts of it, certain boats from Estotiland arrived on the 
coast. The fisherman went on board of them, acted as interpreter, and fol- 
lowed the trade between the main land and Estotiland for some time, until 
he became very rich; he then fitted out a bark of his own, and, with the 
assistance of some of the people of the island, made his way back, across 
the thousand intervening miles of ocean, and arrived safe in Frisland.” 


The fisherman’s story is represented as having determined Zichmi 
to send an expedition to the countries discovered in the west, which 
Antonio Zeno was to command, and hence some of the discoveries 
laid claim to. 

The particulars above noticed in regard to the alleged discoveries 
and history of the Zeni, as far as the New World is concerned, our 
readers will readily believe have from time to time formed the sub- 
ject of considerable controversy ; some holding them to be authentic, 
others that the whole is nothing better than a vile forgery, counte- 
nanced by the Venetians to rob a son of Genoa of his well-earned 
and illustrious fame. We are not going to endeavour to weigh the 
evidence that has been advanced on either side, nor among the vari- 
ous claimants; our design being merely to direct the attention of 
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those who may be curious in such matters to some of the points 
| upon which parties are at issue, and especially to the increasing 
interest and the recent excitement which the discovery and history 
of America have begotten. In support of the pretensions of the 
Zeni, we shall merely further quote statements by two high authori- 
ties. The first is found in a note of Hakluyts, in his famous col- 
lection of voyages, and is as follows :— 


‘For the more credit and confirmation of the former History of Messer 

Nicolas and Messer Antonio Zeni, (which for some few respects may per- 

haps be called in question,) I have here annexed the judgment of that 

famous cosmographer, Abraham Ortelius, or rather the yielding and sub- 

mitting of his judgment thereunto; who, in his Theatrum Orbis, fol. 6. next 

before the map of Mar del Zur, borroweth proof and authority out of this 

relation, to show, that the northeast part of America called Estotiland, and 

in the original always affirmed to be an island, was, about the year 1390, 

discovered by the aforesaid Venetian gentleman, Messer ntonio Zeno, 

, about 100 years before ever Christopher Columbus set sail for these western 

| regions; and that the northern seas were even then sailed by our European 

pilots, through the help of the loadstone ; with divers other particulars con- 

cerning the customs, religion, and wealth of the southern Americans, which 

are most evidently confirmed by all the late and modern Spanish histories 
of Nueva Espana and Peru.” 


Humboldt says,— 


“Tf, as Torfeeus pretends, in the preface to his work on Vinland, the 
book of the Zeni was a fiction, designed to obscure the glory of Columbus, 
the editor would have endeavoured, without doubt, to connect the Venetian 
discoveries in some way with those of the Genoese navigator, at least with 
| the northern discoveries of Cabot or Gomez. He would have insisted on 
the priority of the expedition of the Zeni to the shores of the New World; 
he would have said, that the later voyages to Florida and Mexico had proved 
how accurate was the statement of the fisherman of Frisland, in describing 
the ‘new world’ of Drogeo, in relation to the wealth and civilization of the 
people (in America) situated towards the south and southwest. Thenaked 
details, the absence of recrimination or offensive remarks, remove all suspi- 
cion of imposture; but the extreme confusion, that prevails in the numerical 
data of distances and sailing days, shows the want of order in the arrange- 
ment of the matter, and the sad condition of the manuscripts, which the 
heirs of the navigators acknowledge had been torn in fragments, without 
their value being known to them.” 


Several writers of high geographical attainments have embraced 
Opinions favourable to the Zeni, both at home and abroad, Barrow 
and Hugh Murray being amongst those of our own country. On 
the other hand, much has been advanced and with great force and 
feasability on the other side, the names of places and lands, em- 
ployed in the narrative of Nicold Zeno, necessarily occasioning no 
small degree of perplexity, and thus leaving room for much conjec- 
ture and contrariety. 

We have only further to mention on this controverted subject, that 
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the most formidable assailant of the Venetian title to the discovery 
of the New World, is Captain Zahrtmann, of the Danish Navy 
whose Essay as to the pretensions of the Zeni was originally pub. 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Antiquarian Society at 
Copenhagen (in 1833), and subsequently communicated to the Lon- 
don Geographical Society, in the Fifth volume of whose Journal it 
appears. 

The second and third works mentioned at the head of our article 
afford another proof of the rising and increasing interest that exists 
on the continent of Europe relative to the Western World. Yet 
these volumes are but the commencement of a series of works, which 
cannot fail to shed a great deal of new light upon the early histor 
of America, and bring within the reach of all future students of the 
subject some of the most valuable materials regarding events and 
periods of which very little is known, so as to lead to a clear and 
connected apprehension of the whole. 

The first of the works by M. Ternaux, is a catalogue of books 
relating to America, which have appeared from the time of its dis- 
covery down to the year 1700. Many have undertaken works of 
the same nature, of several of which the present author has no doubt 
taken judicious advantage. But he has improved upon them all, 
particularly in his list of books in the Spanish, Portuguese, and Ger- 
man languages. 

M. Ternaux informs his readers, that he has been for a long time 
engaged in collecting all the ancient details and narratives con- 
cerning the discovery and colonization of the New World that he 
could procure, with the view of translating the most rare and valua- 
ble of them into the French language, and thus rendering them the 
common property of mankind. It is quite clear that great labour 
and no small expense must have been employed in the course of the 
undertaking ; yet it appears that after all his researches, although 
his catalogue comprises eleven hundred and fifty-three articles, his 
list is not complete. The fact is, that while some works which have 
even appeared in England and in the English language relative to 
the early history of America, have never found their way to the 
New World ; others have been published there which have never 
been seen on this side the water. 

All this is to be regretted ; for the specimens already translated 
by M. Ternaux, and other narratives written at the end of the fif- 
teenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries, evince generally 
an accuracy and a straight-forward tone, as well as a vigorous fresh- 
ness and clear intelligence, such as characterized the conduct of the 
chivalrous men of these days, that ought to have preserved them 
from the neglect into which they subsequently fell, as if such adven- 
turers and conquerors had been so greatly in lack of wonderful truths 
and so weak and idle as to uniformly or generally resort to fable to 
astonish their countrymen at home. 
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The first work in the present three volumes of this series of trans- 
, lations is ‘‘ The Narrative of the First Voyage of Nicholas Feder- 
man, jun.,” which was printed at Haguenan in 1557. It is an ex- 
ceedingly rare book, as may be imagined from the circumstance of 
the translator never having seen its name in any catalogue. In 
Germany it is scarcely known even by bibliomaniac collectors. 
Nicholas Federman was a Suabian, and, it appears, a brave and 
: able soldier ; but nothing is known of him previous to his American 
expedition. 

We learn from his narrative that he embarked at the port of St. 
Lucar, in Spain, on the 2nd of October 1529, at the head of one 
hundred and twenty-three Spanish soldiers and twenty-four miners, 
for Venezuela. After a tempestuous voyage, he reached the Cana- 
ries, and thence directed his course to the island of Hispaniola, or 
St. Domingo. Having remained here for a few days, and taken on 
board some horses, he proceeded to Coro, in Venezuela, where he 
arrived on the Sth of June, 1530. He thence started on an expedi- 
tion into the interior, at the head of his Spaniards and a hundred 
Indians, who were the carriers to the expedition. His narrative 
after this is chiefly taken up with adventures among various tribes 
of the natives belonging to regions that had never been traversed by 
an European; claiming to himself the credit due to one who relates 
nothing from hearsay, but only that which he gathered from his own 
personal observation. After an absence of six months, having tra- 
velled a hundred and seventy-four miles, and penetrated to the ex- 

, tent of fifty into the interior, he returned in safety to Coro, in 
March, 1531, and arrived at Seville in the June of the following 
year. 

The second translation in the series is ‘* The History of the Pro- 
vince of Santa Crux, commonly called Brazil, by Pero de Magalhanes 
de Gandavo,” printed at Lisbon, in 1576. This too is a scarce 
book, only three or four copies being in known existence; at the 
same time M. Ternaux considers it of superior worth. 

The author was born at Braga, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. He was the son of a Fleming, who, after having passed 
several years in Brazil, returned to his native country, spending the 
remainder of his days in overseeing a school which he had founded. 

His work is full, as well as remarkable in other respects. He 
sketches the discovery and colonization of the province, describes 
its situation and capabilities, as well as the native inhabitants ; and 
descends to the natural history of the country, and its products. 
Among the extraordinary accounts, as many of them would be held 
at the period when they were first published, is one that even at the 
present day will astonish all but those who believe that there are 
still monstrous sea-dragons that seldom or never vouchsafe a display 
of themselves to man. 

Gandavo says, that in 1564 there was killed in the province of St. 
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Vincent, a monster—it must have been of an amphibious kind— 
which measured fifteen palms high, its body being covered with fur, 
and its snout with hair, something after the manner of mustaches, 
It endeavoured to escape to the ocean, but was prevented ; it stood 
upright like a man, supporting itself by the tail. The Indians called 
it by a term signifying water-devil, it having been seen before, but 
very rarely. What may have been the particular grounds upon 
which the narrator rests his story, we do not exactly know ; but it 
is evident from his reflections upon its incredible nature that he had 
no desire to deceive, but yielded slowly, as we presume, to evidence 
‘which he did not feel himself entitled to contradict, though it might 
be against his preconceived notions. The manner in which he re- 
marks upon the wonderful occurrence and appearance would not 
disgrace a philosopher of the present day. He says there must be 
in the depths of the sea many other monsters, not less strange and 
frightful ; that the secrets of nature have not all been revealed to 
man, and that we ought not to disbelieve or regard as impossible 
what we have not ourselves seen, and what no one ever before heard 
of. It is asound doctrine, let it be added by us, which teaches that 
man should distinguish between what is against and that which is 
beyond his experience or powers of knowing. 

The last of the above works by M. ‘Ternaux purports to be “ The 
True History and Description of a Country in the New World, 
called America, inhabited by wild, naked, and ferocious Cannibals. 
By Hans Standen, of Homberg, in Hesse. [Trinted at Marburg, in 
1557.” This narrative was translated from the German into 
Latin by De Bry, and inserted by him in his great collection of 
voyages and travels. The original is now exceedingly rare, although 
competent authorities speak of it in high terms, and as worthy to be 
read by all who desire to be accurately informed concerning the 
savage manners of the Brazilian natives. 

_ The author, in the capacity of a common soldier, visited the New 
World twice, in 1547 and 1549; having been absent in all about 
eight years. In that space of time he was in various parts of Brazil, 
St. Vincent, &c. On the second occasion he was made prisoner by 
a tribe who lived near Rio de Janeiro; and the larger part of his 
volume consists of a narrative of his adventures and sufferings during 
his captivity, with descriptions of the country, the customs and 
character of the savages, and various other subjects of interest, such 
as must ever present themselves to the curious and acute observer 
when he visits new lands. Standen like Gandavo throws out some 
hints to guard himself against the incredulity and ridicule of his 
readers, and in a tone of sincerity and truth that one can scarcely 
resist trusting implicitly to. He asks what could he do but relate 
what he saw and knew, however marvellous the things described 
may appear? He advises any young fool who may not take his 
word, nor credit his evidences, to embark for the same places which 
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he speaks of, not doubting that his account will be fully confirmed, 
as it must be by all honourable men who have had similar opportu- 
nities of observing in America. He declares that he has pointed 
out the way with sufficient clearness for the guidance of any one who 
doubts but wishes to be satisfied ; “ for,” he quaintly and forcibly 
asserts, that “‘ the new world is all open before him, (the incredulous 
youth, is meant,) to go where he will.” 

Such are a few particulars brought to the most public light by 
M. Ternaux’s first publications, falling within the sphere of his Bib- 
liothéque Américaine. We sincerely hope that his encouragement 
may be equal to his services, and that he may live long and com- 
plete the series which he has so earnestly and ably commenced ; 
although he has, after the fashion of his countrymen when translat- 
ing English proper names, fallen into some blunders that are laugh- 
able as well as egregious. 

We are indebted for any remarks we have to make relative to the 
last work on our list to an analysis of its contents, by Sir Wood- 
bine Parish, communicated to the “* Royal Geographical Society of 
London,” and which appears in the Seventh volume of its Trans- 
actions. It is stated in that communication that Senor de Angelis 
had transmitted to the Society the first four volumes of the docu- 
ments which he had collected, answering to the title of the work. 
They are in folio, and contain some of the many original records 
existing in the public archives of the governments of South America, 
being the first attempt, it is believed, made under any of these new 
governments to give publicity to such records. In the former state 
of things it was the policy of the mother country to hide from the 
public whatever was illustrative of the history and geography of the 
Spanish possessions of these parts. Sir W. Parish says, ‘* The 
project of extending the southern frontier of Buenos Ayres, and the 
expeditions undertaken with the object of driving the Indians beyond 
the Rio Negro, appear to have led to a search for such information 
as in former periods was collected ; and not only were many valua- 
ble papers thus brought to light relative to the Pampas, and those 
parts of the coast of Patagonia explored and partially settled by the 
Spaniards in the last century, but a mass of others of the highest 
interest, connected with the history of the original discovery and 
subsequent exploration of a great portion of those widely-spread 
regions, formerly comprised under the government of the Viceroy of 
Buenos Ayres, and reaching from Patagonia to Peru.” Senor de 


Angelis has shown that he was not only able to appreciate the value 
of these documents, but has obtained the countenance of the present 
government of Buenos Ayres towards their publication, an under- 
taking of an exceedingly formidable kind, seeing that he had to im- 
port from Europe the types, paper, printers, &c. for its furtherance. 
I'he expense, of course, has been greatly increased in consequence 
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of this necessity ; buta list of nearly five hundred native subscribers, 
and the importance which geographers and the collectors of historical 
materials must everywhere attach to these papers, many of them 
being new not only in Europe but in South America itself, it is to 
be hoped, will enable the editor to proceed with his Jabours. The 
work to meet the exigencies of publication has been brought out in 
numbers, the editor from time to time receiving many contributions, 
which unavoidably has broken in upon systematic arrangement. 
This, however, is not in a work of the present description of vital 
concern. We copy the titles of some of the documents, as given in 
the volum ebefore us. 

La Argentina, or History of the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata 
from the discovery of that river by Solis. Written in the year 
1622. By Don Rui Diaz de Guzman. 

Account of the Journey of Don Luis de la Crux from the fort of 
Bellenar, on the frontier of the Province of Conception, in Chile, 
through unknown lands, inhabited by Indians, to the city of Buenos 
Ayres, performed in the year 1806. 3 

Collection of the documents relating to the City of the Casars 
(de los Cesares), supposed to exist in the Andes, South of Valdeira. 

Account of a Voyage from Buenos Ayres, to explore the Coast of 
Patagonia, as far as the Straits of Magellan, in 1745. By the Jesuit 
Fathers Quiroga and Cardiel ; by order of his Catholic Majesty. 

Memoir on the Spanish Settlements on the Coast of Patagonia, 
drawn up for the information of the Marquis of Loreto, Viceroy of 
Buenos Ayres. By Don Francisco de Viedma, Superintendent of 
the said Settlements, 1784. 

Description of Potosi and its Dependencies, in 1787. By the 
Governor, Don Juan del Pino Manrique. This account, we are 
told, goes back to the first discovery of the mineral treasures of 
Potosi in the year 1546, and the following particulars which we pick 
out are remarkable. The population of the city in 1611, the editor 
says, was estimated at 150,000. It is also stated that from the 
discovery of the mines to 1783, the quantity of silver, on which the 
king’s duties were paid there, amounted to the enormous sum of 
820,513,893 dollars ; and yet it was supposed that nearly as much 
more had been taken out of the mines which had not been brought 
to account. The mines of such wealth begot the most wanton ex- 
travagance on the part of the people. ‘The celebration of the coro- 
nation of Charles the Fifth is said to have cost them eight millions 
of dollars ; nay, on the funeral ceremonies at the death of Philip the 
Third, six millions were expended. Then as to private fortunes, 
some idea may be formed when it is stated that the marriage por- 
tion of one young lady, more than two hundred years ago, amounted 
to 2,300,000 dollars. But the waste of human life, in bringing these 
treasures from the mines was terrible; for, at length, sixteen exten- 
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s, sive provinces were depopulated of their natives, all of whom in 
uf their turn were obliged to take part in the unhealthful and poison- 
ma | ing labour. 
o | There is a ‘ Historical, Geographical, and Political Account of 
es | the ci-devant Jesuit Missions in Paraguay, by the Governor Don 
» Gonzales de Doblas, 1785,” which is described as being a paper of 
| especial value and interest. But, not to continue copying any more 
be of these titles, excepting to mention that of a strictly historical cha- 
e | racter, the “‘ Original Records, showing—I1st. The foundation of the 
» | City of Buenos Ayres in 1580. By Don Juan de Garay, and his 
| allotment of the lands and Indians to his followers ; 2nd. The foun- 
» | dation of Monte Video in 1724; 3rd. The Actas Capitulares, or 
r Proceedings of the Cabildo and People of Buenos Ayres, upon the 
receipt of the news of the successes of the French in Spain, and the 
f overthrow of the legitimate government of the mother country, which 
y | led them to establish their own first Junta in 1810,” must all be 
¥ documents of first-rate value. 
We shall close the present article with a slight account of the 


paper we have first mentioned as appearing in Angelis’s work, viz. 
‘‘ a Argentina,” which is one of the early chronicles of the Con- 
f quistadores ; we also copy a specimen of the narrative as translated 
, in the Journal before us. 

The author of this paper, we are informed, was allied to the noble 
| family of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, and is represented to have 
been one of those brave and chivalrous adventurers who not only 
' ) » sought fordangers in the New World with a romantic knight-errantry, 

3 and encountered as many as might well have sufficed the appetite of 
a whole family of gallants, but to have been actuated by a laudable 
desire to transmit to posterity a narrative of the events in which he 
took a part, or of which he was a witness, some of his nearest rela- 
tives also coming in for a share of the glory. He says in his dedi- 
cation to the grandee above named, that his principal object has been 
to record “ the valiant deeds of those brave Spaniards who undertook 
the discovery, and the conquest, and the peopling of the parts, in 
the course of which (he adds) there happened many things worthy 
to be remembered.” It is stated, that though the document was 
never before published, several manuscript copies had got into circu- 
lation, one of which was lent to Dr. Southey, who made use of it in 
his history of Brazil. That it was highly worthy of the most exten- 
Sive circulation which typography can facilitate, may be safely affirmed 
after knowing that Azara has spoken of it as being better authority 
for the early history of the dominion of the Spaniards in the parts 
of which the work treats than any other he had met with. It now 
appears with the additional value which numerous notes confer, fur- 
nished by the learned editor. 
Unlike the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru, those of the provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata were a warlike, fierce, and obstinate race, 
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that gave ample scope for the exercise of the most enthusiastic and 
persevering exploits of the Spaniards. The following are some of 
the striking features of these Indians as pictured by Senor de 
Angelis. The passage may very suitably close a paper in which a 
rapid glance has been taken of many subjects and questions inse- 
parably connected with the discovery, the colonization, and the sub- 
sequent annuals of the New World. 
The Indians referred to, says the editor— 


‘“« Were all sprung from the same stock—that of the Guaranis—a nation 
whose origin, customs, language, and numerous offsets, would alone furnish 
copious materials fora work greatly wanted in the history of America. 
They reached from tlie southern Atlantic to the frontiers of the empire of 
the Incas, following the courses of the many great rivers and of their 
numerous ramifications which intersect all that vast portion of the globe. 
The Timbus, the Agaces, the Caracaras, the Payaguas, were all from this 
same stock, whose language was spoken alike by the Carios and Arachanes 
in Brazil, and by the Chiquitos and Chiriguanos in Peru. Every grade of 
barbarism, from the savage state to the first dawnings of civilization, were 
(was) to be traced among the various tribes of this large family, which 
wandered to and fro, subject to no general law or direction. Anthropophagi 
in some places, and husbandmen in others, they submitted voluntarily to 
the authority of their caciques, and to the dictation of their Diviners or 
Jugglers. The extent of their religion was comprised in the two names of 
a good and evil spirit, Tupa, the translation of which is, Ah, who art thou ? 
and Anang, the Persecutor of souls. Of these Anang, the bad spirit, was by 
far the object of most veneration, and in propitiating him it was that the 
influence of the Diviners was principally exercised. 

“ They had a confused tradition of a great deluge which destroyed all 
their nation, except two individuals, who saved themselves by climbing a 
lofty palm tree, on the fruit of which they subsisted till the waters subsided. 

“ Their government was vested in an hereditary Cacique in time of peace, 
and in an elective dictatorship in war: in both cases they yielded a blind 
obedience to their chiefs, however despotic, The authority ef the parent 
over his children was as absolute as that of the Cacique: marriages were 
as easily broken as made! Their diversions consisted entirely in dancing 
and drunkenness: they began with shouts, and ended with blood: their 
chosen beverage was a fermented liquor, made from maize or honey, and of 
this they drank till they fell down ina state of madness: at such times 
they seized their darts, and aimed deadly blows at their,best friends and 
companions. They can hardly be described as a no nadic people; but yet 
they had, if traditions are to be credited, undertaken distant conquests; 
embarking on the rivers in their canoes, and without other arms than their 
bows and clubs. They boasted of having never submitted to a foreign 
yoke; and when they bowed their necks to that of the Spaniards, it was 
under the delusion that they were treating with allies, not perceiving that 
they were to be made slaves of.” 
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Art. Ill.—Religio Medici, &c. By Sir T. Browne,M.D. With a 
Preliminary Discourse and Notes, by J. A. St. Jonn, Esq. London: 
Rickerby. 1838. 


Or the series of choice reprints, for which the public has lately be- 
come so deeply indebted to the patties who have put forth the 
above compact and handsome duodecimo, there is not one more 
welcome to us than Sir Thomas Browne’s tract on Urn Burial— 
one of the most quaint yet noble effusions to be met with in an 
language. Religio Medici, or the religion of a physician, is a sok 
also that attracted much notice during the lifetime of its author ; 
and its excellence is still appreciated by all those who dip into the 
well of English literature. To use the words of Dr. Johnson, “ The 
Religio Medici was no sooner published than it excited the atten- 
tion of the public, by the novelty of paradoxes, the dignity of sen- 
timent, the quick succession of images, the multitude of abstruse 
allusions, the subtlety of disquisition, and the strength of language.” 
Owing to these circumstances, as well as to the nature of the sub- 
ject handled, this performance does not suit our immediate purpose 
so well as the other production already mentioned and forming the 
running title to this paper. Mr. St. John’s Introduction, however, 
will be found an excellent key to both ; and therefore we may in- 
dulge our partiality by choosing the smaller and more convenient 
work, in order to show some of our readers, who may be unac- 
quainted with the piece, how rich are the gems and treasures that 
may be gathered out of the old and venerable literature of England ; 
and how worthy it is of the publisher and editor of the present 
volume to dig in the hallowed field. 

But before proceeding to notice the peculiarities and beauties of 
the Discourse on Sepulchral Urns or Urn Burial, we wish to dwell 
for an instant upon the venerable, but to the multitude the bygone, 
literature above alluded to. 

_ It was that literature which made us what we are ; we are a read- 
ing people. But of what does our reading generally consist? New 
works, which for the most part, wherever the uncompromising 
vigour of intellect and the unshrinking adherence to great principles 
are concerned happen to be the chief concerns, are a mere diluted, 
attenuated, or compounded mass, unsavoury and doomed to be 
short-lived. Not that the age is to be blamed for what it cannot 
help ; or that we are to be forbidden the use and the aids which a 
noble ancestry has bequeathed us. But why not make the works 
and achievements of our fathers our immediate study ?—Why not 
at once repair to the fountain-head? Surely this should sometimes 
be done ; and that sort of mere pretension laid aside, which con- 
sists In naming and being ashamed not to know the name of apo- 
theosized authors. To talk of and not to read, to worship and not 
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to be acquainted with, the attributes of the thing worshipped, is a 
despicable but a common idolatry. 

Weare perfectly aware that the literary works of our fathers are 
often ponderous, and that they very frequently abound in matter 
which is perfectly superfluous in regard to the current age. At the 
same time it must be admitted, that a general knowledge of all 
that has been written, of different modes of talent, of particular 
individuals and schools whose influence has been so great as to stamp 
eras and nations, and leave permanent shapes, is highly gratifying 
to a liberal curiosity, and necessary to the accomplished scholar. 
The history of literature is a delightful as well as a useful study, for 
in fact it is the study of the human mind. But how few have time 
or take the proper guidance to form an acquaintance with the 
choicest spirits of all those of whom records exist! How few com- 

aratively speaking can of themselves directly repair to the gems of 
English literature, the richest, most varied, and comprehensive of 
any in the world! What then is to be done? We answer, take 
such miners, pioneers, and caterers as the parties before us, who 
pleasantly introduce inquirers to the patriarchs and the priestesses 
in our commonwealth ; and we predict, without the fear of error, 
that ina few volumes of philosophy, poetry, and general reading 
there will be found and tasted, by the earnest, susceptible, and capa- 
ble mind, as much that is original in design, profound in thought, 
beautiful in imagination, mellow in regard to sympathy, and delicate 
as well as golden in expression, as will serve for an every-day, and 
a lifetime’s recreation and instruction. 

The work of Sir Thomas Brown, of which we are now to speak, 
is in a variety of respects now referred to extraordinary. Its sub- 
ject has not been very often adopted, that subject being the Grave ; 

ut his manner of treating it, never, so far as we know. 

The grave, to be sure, has been a ceaseless theme, to the divine, 
moralist, and poet; but each of these has regarded it as buta 
breach in existence, or the form of existence. What has gone before, 
and what is to follow after, are still regarded as being surely and in- 
dissolubly though mysteriously connected. Life has been known 
and been felt by all to be short, fleeting, and uncertain, yet every 
one attaches himself to objects in that life, just as though he believed 
he was never todie. Ifa worldling anda disbeliever in immortality, 
he clings the closer to perishable objects the more he perceives his 
possession to be brief; if nobler sentiments, better principles, owe 
hopes, ‘influence a man, he attaches himself to beings of kindred 
destinies,—he loves, for example, and believes that this love will be 
reciprocated and allowed the most ample scope throughout eternity, 
where all shall be love, peace, and spiritual enjoyment. The grave, 
therefore, to such a being, is synonymous with death, and death he 
regards as a shadow, an unsubstantial, or, at least, an ending separa- 
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tion. Hence the grave or death has generally been that sort of 
midway point which divines, moralists, and poets have chosen for 
inculcating the most serious lessons or awakening the most sub- 
limated conceptions, hopes, and consolations which the subjects of 
such mighty and wondrous destinies can appreciate or entertain. 

But Sir Thomas Brown takes another method; he takes the 
grave as his immediate, his circumscribed, his substantial theme. 
With him it is a reality ; indeed, in his hands, the perishing ashes 
of man become an object of intense interest, and a text for rearing 
awakening, ennobling, and most beautiful sentiments. Still, after 
all the actual particulars which he has cited, all the touching cir- 
cumstances he so profusely calls up to the mind of what has hap- 
pened and what will happen on earth to the dead, after all the 
imagery of his fertile fancy has been expended, these various engines 
seeming and being for the time felt to render the grave and the 
burial rites of engrossing importance, he closes not his work with- 
out carrying us to the true climax, and showing that anything short 
of a belief and assurance of immortability is altogether unsatisfac- 
tory, intimating that all his preceding inquiries, facts, fancies, and 
speculations amount but to antiquarian curiosities. The conse- 
quence is, that the reader almost suspects that the Discourse was a 
trial of strength, by which the author of it might exhibit how much 
he could make of trifles,—how he “ could exalt the low, and amplify 
the little.” 

The Discourse in question had its origin in the discovery of some 
ancient urns, which took place in the year 1658. They were found 
in Norfolk, while the author resided at Norwich in the capacity of a 
physician, and gave him occasion to write the Discourse, in which 
he treats of the funeral rites of the ancients, the various treatment 
of the dead, and the substances contained in the Norfolk vessels. 
We must now let those of our readers who have never heard of this 
small and extraordinary work, or who have never read it, become 
acquainted with a few of its passages. The “ Epistle Dedicatory” 
to an honoured friend, is of itself a rich treat, as some of its sen- 
tences will instantly prove. It thus commences,—‘ When the 
funeral pyre was out, and the last valediction over, men took a last- 
ing adieu of their interred friends, little expecting the curiosity of 
future ages should comment upon their ashes ; and, having no old 
experience of the duration of their relicks, held no opinion of such 
after-considerations. But who knows the fate of his bones, or how 
often he is to be buried? Who hath the oracle of his ashes, or whe- 
ther they are to be scattered: ‘The relicks of many lie like the 
ruins of Pompey’s, in all parts of the earth.” 

Every one of Sir Thomas Browne’s numerous works evinces 
scholarlike learning, the fruits of much reading, and the treasures of 
a singularly capacious and retentive memory ; and every paragraph 
of his essay on Sepulchral Urns bears testimony to the “7 We 
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quote another passage from the Dedication. ‘The quaint originalist 
states,—‘‘ We were hinted by the occasion, not catched the oppor- 
tunity to write of old things, or intrude upon the antiquary. We 
are coldly drawn unto discourses of antiquities, who have scarce 
time before us to comprehend new things, or make out learned 
novelties. But seeing they arose, as they lay almost in silence 
among us, at least in short account suddenly passed over, we were 
very unwilling they should die again, and be buried twice among 
us. Beside, to preserve the living, and make the dead to live, to 
keep men out of their urns, and discourse of human fragments in 
them, is not impertinent unto our profession; whose study is life 
and death, who daily behold examples of mortality, and all men 
Jeast need artificial mementos, or coffins by our bedside, to mind us 
of our graves.” 

The most youthful of our readers, or the person least acquainted 
with the quaintnesses of our earlier writers, must at once perceive 
from these few sentences that the author of them was as rich in re- 
gard to materials of thought as he was pithy in expression. That 
he was a man of singular character, and frequently the propounder 
of strange and fanciful doctrines, will readily be credited. To throw 
a little light upon his history, which will thence be reflected upon the 
paragraphs we cite from the work immediately under consideration, 
two extracts from Dr. Johnson’s life of him will not be un- 
amusing. 

The Doctor tells us,— 


“He (Sir Thomas) married, in 1641, Mrs. Mileham, of a good family 
in Norfolk ; ‘ a lady (says Whitefvot) of such symmetrical proportion to 
her worthy husband, both in the graces of her body and mind, that they 
seemed to come together by a kind of natural magnetism.’ This mar- 
riage could not but draw the raillery of contemporary wits upon a man, 
who had just been wishing in his new book, (his religion of a physician,) 
‘ that we might procreate like trees, without conjunction ;’ and had lately 
declared that ‘the whole world was made for man, but only the twelfth 
part of man for woman ;’ and, that ‘ man is the whole world, but woman 
only the rib or crouked part of man.’ ”’ 


Johnson’s remarks which follow this curious piece of biography 
are like the moralist. He says,— 


“ Whether the lady had been yet informed of these contemptuous 
positions, or whether she was pleased with the conquest of so formidable 
a rebel, and considered it a double triumph to attract so much merit, 
and overcome so powerful prejudices; or whether, like most others, she 
married upon mingled motives, between convenience and inclination ; she 
had, however, no reason to repent: for she lived happily with him one and 
forty years; and bore him ten children, of whom one son and three 
daughters outlived their parents; she survived him two years, and passed 
her widowhood in plenty, if not in opulence.” 
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At the risk of remaining too long at the threshold, or of exceed- 
ing our limits, we quote another of the biographer’s statements, 
which contains some reference to that sort of natural magnetism 
which seems to have been thought worthy of an experiment by Sir 
Thomas, as existing between lovers destined to become man and 


wife. 
The Doctor says,— 


“ He appears, indeed, to have been willing to pay labour for truth. 
Having heard a flying rumour of sympathetic needles, by which, sus- 
pended over acircular alphabet, distant friends or lovers might correspond, 
he procured two such alphabets to be made, touched his needles with the 
same magnet, and placed them upon proper spindles: the result was, that 
when he moved one of his needles, the other, instead of taking by sym- 
pathy the same direction, ‘stood like the pillars of Hercules.” That it 
continued motionless, will be easily believed ; and most men would have 
been content to believe it, without the labour of so hopeless an experi- 
ment. Brown might himself have obtained the same conviction by a 
method less operose, if he had thrust his needles through corks, and then 
set them afloat in two basons of water.” 


So much for some elucidatory particulars in Sir Thomas’s life, 
and a few of Johnson’s just and sarcastic remarks. 

In the second chapter of the work the author himself thus ex- 
plains the occasion of its having been written. He says,— 


“In a field of Old Walsingham, not many months past, were digged up 
between forty and fifty urns, deposited in a dry and sandy soil, not a yard 
deep, not far from one another.—Not all strictly of one figure, but most 
answering these described: some containing two pounds of bones, dis- 
tinguishable in skulls, ribs, jaws, thigh bones, and teeth, with fresh im- 
pressions of their combustion; besides the extraneous substances, like 
pieces of smali boxes or combs handsomely wrought, handles of small 
brass instruments, brazen nippers, and in one some kind of opal. 

“Near the same plot of ground, for about six yards compass, were 
digged up coals of incinerated substances, which begat conjecture that this 
was the ustrina or place of burning their bodies, or some sacrificing place 
unto the manes, which was properly below the surface of the ground, as 
the ar@ and altars unto the gods above it.” 


He hence, in the most tender, grave, and solemn style, is led to 
hold immediate converse with the empire of death, to behold with- 
out aveil the grim tyrant as he reigns laden with his world of 
spoils ; and while his words are sepulchral tones, his flowers those 
of mortality, his sentiments are soothing and sublimating. 

Unlike geologists, he dippeth not deep beneath the green surface 
of the earth ; his field is the thinnest crust of the globe ; but it is 
enough for his purpose, and becomes the theme of the most intense 
yet dignified thoughts. He opens and maps the whole subject in 
these terms :— 
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“In the deep discovery of the subterranean world, a shallow part would 
satisfy some inquirers; who, if two or three yards were open about the 
surface, would not care to rake the bowels of Potosi,* and the regions 
towards the centre. Nature hath furnished one part of the earth, and man 
another. The treasures of time lie high, in urns, coins, and monuments, 
scarce below the roots of some vegetables. Time hath endless rarities, 
and shows of all varieties; which reveals old things in heaven, makes new 
discoveries in earth and even earth itself a discovery. ‘That great antiquity 
America lay buried for thousands of years, and a large part of the earth is 
still in the urn unto us.” 


Did ever an antiquary cite or exhibit a more wonderful or sub- 
lime relic than America? or did ever a botanist or searcher for 
treasures so tempt to rake and to scratch the earth’s surface for spe- 
cimens or coins? But see how complacently and winningly he next 
regards some of the partialities of our nature ! 


‘Though if Adam were made out of an extract of the earth, all parts 
might challenge a restitution, yet few have returned their bones far lower 
than they might receive them; not affecting the graves of giants, under 
hilly and heavy coverings but content with less than their own depth, have 
wished their bones might lie soft,and the earth be light upon them, Even 
such as hope to rise again would not be content with central interment, or 
so desperately to place their relicks as to lie beyond discovery; and in no 
way to be seen again; which happy contrivance had made communication 
with our forefathers, and left unto our view some parts, which they never 
beheld themselves.” 


We shall afterwards see how hestill more remarkably vitalizes 
death, and makes the grave the habitation, as it were, of conscious- 
ness. But first let us glance at some of those quaint and learned 
commentaries which come to his hand as readily as if they were the or- 
dinary and naturalutterancesofmankind. Having remarkedthat men 
‘¢ have been most phantastical in the singular contrivances of their 
corporeal dissolution,” he adds, ‘‘ the soberest nations have rested 
in two ways, of simple inhumation and burning,” although he has 
previously mentioned that ‘‘ water hath proved the smartest grave,” 
for it “‘ in forty days swallowed almost mankind ;” and then says, 
‘‘ that carnal interment or burying was of the oldest date, the old 
examples of Abraham and the Patriarchs are sufficient to illustrate ; 
and were without competition, if it could be made out, that Adam 
was buried near Damascus, or Mount Calvary, according to some 
tradition.” Still he has a philosophical method of accounting for 
every method, and placidly contemplates each ; “‘ some apprehended 
a purifying virtue in fire, refining the grosser commixture, and firing 
out the etherial particles so deeply immersed in it.” But “ the 
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* The rich mountain of Peru. 
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Chaldeans, the great idolaters of fire, abhorred the burning of their 
carcasses, aS a pollution to that deity; while ‘‘ the Egyptians were 
afraid of fire, not as a deity, but a devouring element, mercilessly 
consuming their bodies, and leaving too little of them; and there- 
fore by precious embalments, depositure in dry earths, or hand- 
some inclosure in glasses, contrived the notablest ways of integral 
conservation.” And, again, ‘ some being of the opinion of Thales, 
that water was the original of all things, thought it most equal to 
submit unto the principle of putrefaction, and conclude in a moist 
relentment.” 

These and other methods are instanced with a charitable sen- 
timental apprehensiou, which prevents the mind from ever enter- 
taining gloom or horror at the pictures presented. But it is when 
the author comes lavishly and richly to indulge in solemn and moral 
reflections that his mind’s wealth is most noble and sublime. He 
joins not in the fashion of those who would make “ stones and 
clouts” the cause of martyrdom to others ; for the “ religion of one 
seems madness unto another.” But see how Sir Thomas finds a 
reason for differences of funeral rites ! 


“ That they kindled the pyre aversely, or turning their face from it, was 
an handsome symbol of unwilling ministration ; that they washed their bones 
with wine and milk, that the mother wrapt them in linen, and dried them 
in-her bosom, the first fostering part, and place of their nourishment ; that 
they opened their eyes toward heaven, before they kindled the fire, as the 
place of their hopes or original, were no improper ceremonies. ‘Their last 
valediction, thrice uttered oy the attendants, was also very solemn, and 
somewhat answered by Christians, who thought it too little, if they threw 
not theearth thrice upon the interred body. That in strewing their graves 
the Romans affected the rose, the Greeks amaranthus and myrtle; that the 
funeral pyre consisted of sweet fuel, cypress, fir, larix, yew, and trees 
perpetually verdant, lay silent expressions of their surviving hopes ; wherein 
Christians which deck their coffins with bays have founda more elegant 
emblem—for that it seeming dead, will restore itself from the root, and its 
dry and exsuccous leaves resume their verdure again ; which, if we mistake 
not, we have also observed in furze. Whether the planting of yew in 
churchyards, hold not its original from ancient funeral rites, or as an emblem 
of resurrection, from its perpetual verdure, may also admit conjecture.” 


Urn burial, of course, obtains | poet notice, as a method 
of disposing of the bones of the dead after having been burned ; but 
itis not to the historical parts or the learned comments so much as to 
the reverent and affectionate moralizing which he so abundantly 
pours out that we wish to call attention. Thus, as to Urns,— 


= Some finding many fragments of sculls in these urns, suspected a 
mixture of bones ; in none we searched was there cause of such conjecture, 
though sometimes they declined not that practice. The ashes of Domitian 
were mingled with those of Julia; of Achilles with those of Patroclus. 
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all urns contained not single ashes; without confused burnings they affec. 
tionately compounded their bones; passionately endeavouring to continue 
their living unions. And when distance of death denied such conjunctions, 
unsatisfied affections conceived some satisfaction to be neighbours in the 
grave, to lie urn by urn, and touch but in their names. And many were 
so curious to continue their living relations, that they contrived large and 
family urns, wherein the ashes of their nearest friends and kindred might 
successively be received, at least some parcels thereof, while their collateral 
memorials Jay in minor vessels about them.” 


This is indeed putting life into dry bones. Behold, too, how 
much sentiment he throws over the accompaniments of certain 
sepulchral vessels, such as those which contained liquors, and 
‘¢ which time had incrassated into jellies :—” 


‘*For, besides these Jachrymatories, notable lamps, with vessels of oils, 
and aromatical liquors, attended noble ossuaries ; and some yet retaining a 
vinosity and spirit in them, which if any have tasted, they have far exceeded 
the palates of antiquity. Liquors not to be computed by years of annual 
magistrates, but by great conjunctions and the fatal periods of kingdoms. 
The draughts of consulary date were but crude unto these, and Opimian 
Wine but in the must unto them.” 


How prodigally he heaps honour upon bones preserved in Urns ; 
‘‘ Christians dispute how their bodies should lie in the grave. In 
urnal interment they clearly escaped this controversy.” Again,— 
‘« To be knawed out of our graves, to have our skulls made drinking. 
bowls, and our bones turned into pipes, to delight and sport our 
enemies, are tragical abominations escaped in burning burials.” 
And again, according to still nobler associations and comparisons : 
‘«« Now since these dead bones have already outlasted the living ones 
of Methuselah, and in a yard underground, and thin walls of clay, 
outworn all the strong and specious buildings above it ; and quietly 
rested under the drums and tramplings of three conquests: what 
prince can promise such disturnity unto his relicks, or might not 
gladly say, (with Tibullus) 


*Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim ?’ 
tn) 


Time which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to make dust of 
all things, hath yet spared these minor monuments.” Yes, hath 
yet spared, while the gigantic works and monuments of the proud and 
great, the cities of Babylon Ninevah, &c. are as if they had never been. 

But Sir Thomas Brown did not rest content with making the 
antiquities of the grave and of funeral Urns the theme only of his 
tender and ennobling imaginings ; yet, had he so confined himself, 
the treatise would have been beautiful as well as curious. But he 
passes on to more important associations,—to the true nobility and 
immortality or man, the past, present, and the future meeting and 
blending their interests and conditions in each and all. He thus 
guides us to the deeper speculations :— 
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«Jt is the heaviest stone that melancholy can throw at a man, to tell 
him he is at the end of his nature; or that there is no further state to 
come, unto which this seems progressional and otherwise made in vain. 
Without this accomplishment, the natural expectation and desire of such 
a state were but a fallacy in nature.” ‘‘ But the superior ingredient and 
obscured part of ourselves, where to all present felicities afford no resting 
contentment, will be able at last to tell us, we are more than our present 
selves, and evacuate such hopes in their fruition of their own accomplish- 
ments.” 

He regards the condition of our dead bodies, in whatever form 
mankind have preferred to put or leave them, whether neglected, or 
treated with a care to perpetuate them or parts of them, as intimat- 
ing that “ apprehensions rested in opinion of some future being.” 
He even immortalizes oblivion, saying, it ‘‘ is not to be hired; the 
greater part must be content to be as though they had not been, to 
be found in the register of God, not in the record of man.” He 
states that the “number of the dead long exceedeth all that shall 
live. ‘The night of time far surpasseth the day, and who knows 
when was the equinox?” ‘It is too late to be ambitious. The 
great mutations of the world are acted, or time may be too short 
for our designs.” ‘ And, being necessitated to eye the remaining 
particle of futurity, we are naturally constituted unto thought of the 
next world, and cannot excusably decline the consideration of that 
duration, which maketh pyramids of snow, and all that’s past a mo- 
ment.”’ 

With what majesty he moralizes in regard to affection, pagan 
phantasies, and ingenious methods to render memories everlasting, 
in the following passage :— ) 


“ Darkness and light divide the course of time, and oblivion shares with 
memory a great part even of our living beings; we slightly remember our 
felicities, and the smartest strokes of affliction leave but short smart upon 
us. Sense endureth no extremities, and sorrows destroy us or themselves. 
To weep into stones are fables. Afflictions induce callosities ; miseries are 
slippery, or fall like snow upon us, which notwithstanding is no unhappy 
stupidity. To be ignorant of evils to come, and forgetful of evils past, is a 
merciful provision in nature, whereby we digest the mixture of our few and 
evil days, and, our delivered senses not relapsing into cutting remembrances, 
our sorrows are not kept raw by the edge of repetitions. A great part of 
antiquity contented their hopes of subsistency with a transmigration of 
their souls—a good way to continue their memories, while, having the ad- 
vantage of plural successions, they could not but act something remarkable 
in such variety of beings, and enjoying the fame of their past selves, make 
accumulation of glory unto their last durations. Others, rather than be 
lost in the uncomfortable night of nothing, were content to recede into the 
common being, and make one particle of the public soul of all things, which 
Was no more than to return into their unknown and divine original again. 
Egyptian ingenuity was more unsatisfied, contriving their bodies in sweet 
Consistences, to attend the return of their souls. But all was vanity, feed- 
ing the wind, and folly. ‘The Egyptian mummies, which Cambyses or time 
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hath spared, avarice now consumeth. Mummy is become merchandize, 
Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.” 


In an equally lofty and arousing strain, he declares— 

‘‘ The long habit of living indisposeth us for dying; when avarice makes 
us the sport of death, when even David grew politicly cruel, and Solomon 
could hardly be said to be the wisest of men. But many are too early old, 
and before the date of age. Adversity stretcheth our days, misery makes 
Alcmena’s nights,* and time hath no wings unto it. But the most tedious 
being is that which can unwish itself, content to be nothing, or never to 
have been, which was beyond the mal-content of Job, who cursed not the 
day of his life, but his nativity; content to have so far been, as to have a 
title to future being, although he had lived here but in an hidden state of 
life, and as it were an abortion.” 

But we must arrest our copying pen, beirg assured that whoever 
of our readers have been till now ignorant of such a venerable trea- 
sure as is now before us, will in the warmth of their admiration and 
delight feel inclined to say, we did not believe that such an original 
and such a stupendous literary monument existed anywhere—that 
such sweetness could be extracted from human ashes—that such 
immortality could be preached, dry bones being the text. A few 
scattered sentences from the latter part of the work may be advan- 
tageously strung together to form a fitting conclusion to our paper. 

What is the value of renown? “ The Canaanitish woman lives 
more happily without a name, than Herodias with one?” for “To 
be nameless in worthy deeds, exceeds an infamous history.” But 
what hope to the good and truly great who have never blazed in the 
page of history!—for, “ who knows whether the best of men be 
known? or whether there be not more remarkable persons forgot, 
than any that stand remembered in the known account of time?” 
‘‘'There is nothing strictly immortal, but immortality.” ‘ The 
sufficiency of Christian immortality frustrates all earthly glory, and 
the quality of either state after death, makes a folly of posthumous 
memory :”’ thus profoundly does he wrap up the whole in accordance 
with the most sacred and solemn truths. 

Take, last of all, Dr. Johnson’s character of Sir Thomas Browne 
as a writer :—‘ His exuberance of knowledge, and plenitude of ideas, 
sometimes obstruct the tendency of his reasoning, and the clearness 
of his decisions: on whatever subject he employed his mind, there 
started up immediately so many images before him, that he lost one 
by grasping another. His memory supplied him with so many 
illustrations, parallel or dependent notions, that he was always start- 
ing into collateral considerations ; but the spirit and vigour of his 
pursuit always gives delight ; and the reader follows him, without 
reluctance, through his mazes, in themselves flowery and pleasing, 
and ending at the point originally in view.” 
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* One niglit as long as three. 
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Arr. 1V.—South Australia in 1837 ; ina Series of Letters: witha Post- 
script as to 1838. By R. Goverr, Esa. London: Harvey & Co. 1838. 


Tue author of this small volume states, that “ feeling convinced that 
if on arrival in England I found South Australia exciting much 
public interest, I should have numerous demands upon me for ¢ full 
particulars’ regarding the province, and that to tell each inquirer an 
already ‘ ten times told tale,’ would occupy more time and patience 
than I should be able to bring to the occupation, I amused myself 
during my return to England, by extracting from my letters to pri- 
vate friends, and putting into a little more arranged shape, such in- 
formation as I thought might be publicly acceptable.”” South 
Australia is exciting a very considerable degree of public interest at 
present in this country as a field for emigrants to settle upon; and 
as the statements contained in the little work before us are not only 
of a practical nature, but entertaining and calculated to satisfy a 
praiseworthy curiosity, we shall be doing nothing more than our 
duty when for a little space we solicit attention to some of them. 
The openings held up to intending emigrants are very various, each 
having its advocates and warm eulogists, so as to puzzle the heads 
of many who on leaving the mother country hope to better their 
condition ; and therefore the more widely we can promulgate the 
true character of any one settlement, we are the more effectually 
serving the interests of civilization, knowledge, and happiness. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Gouger writes in a manner that 
may subject him, especially in the earlier Letters, to the suspicion 
of at least being a person of a very sanguine temperament ; but 
after a perusal of the entire work, and attendingto his details, we 
are satisfied that his only desire has been not only to publish valu- 
able information, but that his general conclusions and hearty enco- 
miums are borne out. His introductory Letter opens thus,—‘“ You 
ask, what attaches me so closely to this province of South Australia ? 
What induces me to prefer it to any other colony ?”—and the 
answer is, ‘‘ its constitution ; first, as regards the disposal of the 
land ; and, secondly, its principles of government.” pl pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the features of this constitution, maintaining that 
it is the very best that has yet been adopted,—one important 
circumstance characterizing it, viz., that it has been rendered per- 
manent by an act of parliament, a thing that cannot be declared of 
any other colony belonging to Great Britain, but one that may be 
regarded as illustrative of a more systematic style of legislation in 
reference to colonization being of late recognized than was wont to 
distinguish the history of our country. 

_ The leading principles which control the mode by which the pub- 
lic land of South Australia may become the property of individuals, 
are stated by our author to be as follows :— 
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‘“‘ Ist. Uniform disposition by grant, instead of by gift, or reward for 
services performed. 

** 2nd. Absolute freehold of the land to be granted, on condition of an 
uniform rate of deposit to an emigration-fund. 

“‘ 3rd. Such rate of deposit to be determined by the cost of conveyance 
to the colony of the number of mechanics and labourers required for the 
cultivation of the land granted, and for the general purposes of the com. 
munity. 

4s 4th. The emigration-fund so raised to be expended in the conveyance 
to the province, from Great Britain or Ireland, of young healthy poor 
persons of both sexes, in equal proportions.”’ 


Now Mr. Gouger holds that this mode of disposing of land de- 
prives a bad government of one means of corruption. An undue 
dispersion of the settlers is also prevented. ‘I’o be sure it may be 
objected that this mode of disposing of public land is nothing but 
a species of sale at a very high price, and that land can be got at a 
much lower rate in other colonies. ‘The author’s knowledge of 
other settlements as derived from personal observation does not 
seem to be very extensive. But he has visited Van Dieman’s Land, 
and thus compares the two colonies :— 


“ T leave out of this question now the purpose to which the purchase- 
mony of land is applied, because, though in the case of South Australia, 
the money is returned in the form of imported labourers, in Van Dieman’s 
Land colonists are brought to the settler’s doors by application to the 
government. In South Australia, land of the first quality is to be had in 
the greatest abundance by the payment of £1. an acre to the emigration- 
fund : of this land, upon comparison with much in Van Dieman’s Land 
of the very best kind, two acres ina state of nature will be required to 
keep one sheep; in Van Dieman’s Land no such land is now to be ob- 
tained of the government ; it is all appropriated ; and of that which is now 
open, four acres would be required tu keep one sheep. I speak upon this 
point, not only from my own observation, but upon the concurrent testi- 
mony of some of the oldest colonists and best judges in Van Dieman’s Land, 
Again, in South Australia, land peculiarly valuable by situation, can be 
obtained of the commissioners at the same rate as country land ; in Van 
Dieman’s Land it is now impossible to get any suburban or town lots 
without paying a very high price; in proof of which I quote from some 
valuable returns made by the colonial secretary of Van Dieman’s Land to 
Governor Arthur in 1836, since which time the prices have increased. 
The average of the last three years, given in those returns, shows 9s. 1d. 
per acre to be the price of country land purchased of the government, 
and of the town and suburban lots £15. 14s. 3d. per acre is the average 
quoted ; and one year, in which the greatest extent of land was sold, gave 
an average of £33. 14s. 9d. per acre, as the price paid to the government. 
Estimating, then, the comparative fertility of the land to be procured at 
South Australia for £1. per acre, and that of Van Dieman’s Land for 9s. 
id., with a fertility at least two to one in favour of South Australia, 
together with the advantage of situation without additional price, 1 leave 
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you to form an unprejudiced opinion, as to the relative dearness or cheap- 
ness of land in the two places.” 


There appears to us to be a good deal of advantage in the de- 
scribed system of disposing of land in South Australia, as regards 
securing labour wherewith to cultivate the same. There are no 
convict labourers ; and therefore, while a wholesale mass of crime 
is not imported, the emigrants themselves are generally inclined, as 
well as obliged, from the circumstances of their becoming land- 
owners, to perform the offices for themselves, which in other pro- 
vinces are executed by a species of bondsmen. Again, the selection 
of young adult people as emigrants, provides means for increasing 
the population at the lowest cost, and by maintaining a due pro- 
portion between the sexes much vice is prevented. 

We must refer our readers to the volume before us for a variety 
of details as respects the constitution of South Australia; it being 
sufficient for us here to state that the rapid progress of the province 
towards a vigorous establishment has been such as to indicate the 
soundness of the foundation. See how the site for a capital has 
been chosen, and something of its growth :— 


“Before my departure from England, we often conversed upon the 


advantages which appeared relatively to attach to Spencer’s and St. Vin- 


cent’s Gulfs for the first settlement. Kangaroo Island also was occasionally 
talked about. For some time the harbour of Port Lincoln dazzled me, 
and I was inclined to wish we might settle there. I have been long 
convinced that such a step would have been most erroneous, and that it is 
by no means necessary to the well-being of the colony that it should be 
located where ‘the whole British navy could ride with perfect ease,’ a 
favourite phrase at that time with me and my associates. We are much 
better off than we could have been there: we have a harbour sufficient for 
all our purposes; a town through which runs a never-failing stream of 
delicious water, and land which, to say the least, is far above the average 
of available land in these countries. The gentle elevation of the land on 
which the town is situated affords facilities for drainage ; and in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood are picturesque hills, varying in height up to about 
2,500 feet. We are within easy reach of the river Murray, which by the 
name of the Morrumbidgee runs into some of the best districts of New 
South Wales, and by means of which we may, in time, have a profitable 
intercourse with our advanced and wealthy sister colony. Port Lincoln 
was not, however, disregarded by the surveyor-general, but before determin- 
ing to settle elsewhere, he paid it a visit. The harbour he found to be 
surrounded by shoals, rocks, tideripples, and other difficulties, which render 
the approach very dangerous; but these passed, the harbour is all it has 
been described. “The land he saw there was very stony and inferior. 

“ The town of Adelaide is situated about six miles inland from the sea to 
the eastward, and about four miles from the range of hills above mentioned : 
it 1s in the midst of a very fertile plain, through which run, from the moun- 
tains towards the sea. several small streams of fresh water. In determining 
Where to fix the chief town, Colonel Light had to consider whether it was 
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more desirable to place it away from the harbour, but on a stream of fresh 
water, or at the harbour, but where all the fresh water the inhabitants 
required would have to be brought from adistance. He decided in favour 
of the first of these, and for many reasons he will be thanked for it by 
posterity. The only objection urged against the chief town being ata 
distance from the harbour, is the expense of conveying imports from the 
harbour to the town ; but the distance is not great and the country between 
them being nearly a dead Jevel, nothing could be easier than to dig a canal, 
or put down a railroad, when the amount of trade should render either 
worth the expense. There is no natural impediment ; we have even now 
only strongly to wish for it, and means will soon be devised for effectin 
the desired end. A town will, however, eventually arise at the harbour; 
and such of the purchasers of the Preliminary sections as desired it, were 
allowed by the colonial commissioners to select land there, in lieu of town- 
acres in Adelaide. By this arrangement twenty-nine acres were taken 
there, and by it the chief town will be relieved from the presence of those 
low publicans, and other loose people, who are always found at ports, lying 
in wait for sailors. ‘The town at the port will, in short, be to Adelaide what 
Wapping is to St. James’s. 

‘« The town itself, besides the streets, squares, and public walks, occupies 
1,000 acres, 300 of which are on the north side of the Torrens, the name 
given to the river dividing Adelaide. Around the town isa park 500 
yards wide, retained for public walks; and in various parts of the town are 
six squares, besides some unequally-sided pieces, caused by the unevenness 
of the locality, and which are intended to be made, some time or other, 
ornamental Places. Tenacres of land, close to the town ina very beautiful 
position, and abutting on the Torrens, are reserved as the government 
domain ; and upon these the government-hut is now standing. Some land 
is set apart for a botanical garden, and this comprises slopes of almost all 
available inclinations and aspects ; this again abuts upon the Torrens, and 
is about a quarter of a mile west of the town. The sites of a hospital, 
public cemetery, government stores, and schools, are placed outside the 
town, but on the park-land; and those of the public offices of the govern- 
ment, such as the colonial secretary’s office, land-office, &c. are in the middle 
of the town. For the selection of this delightful spot, the plan of the town 
itself, and the arrangement of the public buildings, the province is deeply 
indebted to the highly cultivated taste of Colonel Light. By way of show- 
ing that the public mind recognizes the sagacity displayed in the selection 
of the site of the capital, I will just give you two facts. On March 23, 
1837, those who had deposited money for land in England, for the purpose 
of enabling the province to be founded, selected their town-allotments, and 
a few days afterwards, when the remaining acres of Adelaide were sold by 
public auction they produced altogether the sum of £3,594. 4s., being at 
the rate of a little less than £7. an acre. While country-land could be 
obtained by the payment of £1. an acre, it is quite clear that nobody would 
give £7. an acre, unless for some particular or esteemed advantage: the 
situation fixed upon for the town was, in fact, generally thought judicious, 
and therefore a high price was given for the unsold lots. But the proof 
does not end here; the value of the town land has risen progressively, but 
very rapidly, ever since the sale, some allotments having been sold for £80. 
an acre, and for others well situated, £160. bas been offered and refused. 
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To many the Letter which treats of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
South Australia will have a special interest, were it merely as con- 
veying some striking features in the history of the human family. 
It is satisfactory to learn that the author entertains a strong feelin 
of abhorrence of the conduct which has very generally charectiaised 
the conduct of Europeans, and that of Englishmen as well as others, 
towards the savages who may have occupied, or who continue to 
surround new settlements. Here is the account of his manner of 
proceeding :— 


« About a fortnight or three weeks after landing at Glenelg, one of the 
settlers, who was out shooting, saw at a distance a native man and boy 
employed in making a fire; he prudently withdrew his sporting charge, 
and put a bullet into each barrel in case of being obliged to defend him- 
self. Having taken this precaution, he advanced silently until within a 
short distance, and then laughed heartily. The natives immediately 
seized their spears; but as he continued jaughing, and held a biscuit to 
them, they put down their spears and approached him. They then em- 
braced, and he succeeded in bringing them down to the settlement. Hav- 
ing early intimation of their approach, I went to meet them. The man 
appeared to be of about thirty years of age, and the bey about eight ; both 
seemed intelligent, and as far as my knowledge of physiognomy went, 
anything but furious. As soon as they saw me they laughed, and patted 
me on the back, which ceremony J, of course, returned; but wishing to 
make them comprehend as completely as possible, that we wished to be 
friendly with them, I took a stick, and holding it over my head, broke it, 
saying ‘ Wombara, wombara, no good,’ upon which the man seemed per- 
fectly delighted, and with great earnestness embraced me. The wombara 
is a weapon used in the native warfare. We then went to the govern- 
ment-store, where they were supplied with a second-hand military coat, 
cap, and trowsers, each, which wonderfully delighted them; and on a 
looking-glass being placed before them, they were almost convulsed with 
laughter. This sensation having subsided, we introduced to them a new 
wonder; a pipe being given to one of them, it was lighted by a burning- 
glass; they looked above and below to find the fire, and seeing nothing 
but a piece of transparent substance in a wooden-frame, they seemed 
rather alarmed. On this, [ pointed to the sun, then to the glass and 
tobacco; but the pantomimic explanation was hardly complete before the 
native patted his chest in token of comprehension, laughed, and then 
looked at each of the party as if impressed with awe at our superior know- 
ledge and contrivances. They were then taken round the settlement, 
and as at each tent they got some small present, they were evidently 
highly gratified with their reception. They remained some days with the 
person who had succeeded with so much credit to himself in bringing 
them down, and then returned to the woods, under a promise to bring 
down their whole family. A few days afterwards they re-appeared, 
attended by their friends and relations, all of whom received the same 
useful present and warm welcome as had their predecessors. From that 
ime up to my leaving the colony, we were surrounded by natives, and 
not one instance of dishonesty or treachery on their part has occurred.” 
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He describes these natives as being a well-formed and active race. 
He says they are remarkably free of those cutaneous eruptions 
which so often afflict savages ; that he has not seen one deformed 
person amongst them; that they are strongly built, and differ in 
various particulars from the natives of New South Wales as gene. 
rally described. He cannot say much for the “ human face divine,” 
as exemplified in them. But they are observing and attentive be. 
ings, and have a degree of shrewdness which might pass as an ine 
dication of higher acquirements than they really possess. They are 
obliging, and for a little sugar, a biscuit or such like, they will 
wood, water, &c. for hours together. In several respects, however, 
they are at the very lowest stage in the scale of savage life; nor 
has there yet, we believe, been any effective measures attempted to 
civilize them. ‘They have no settled place of abode, each family 
wandering over a space of several miles, an aggression upon which 
by another family being invariably punished. In regard to food 
they may be called omnivorous, nothing that is not poisonous com- 
ing amiss to them, be it in the shape of roots, insects, grubs, or 
blubber of whales, &c. Our author thinks they are of Malay 
origin ; but the evidences adduced in support of this opinion are 
meagre. 

In regard to the natural history of South Australia Mr. Gouger 
has not much to say; at least to the scientific reader his notices 
will not be of much service. A native dog, or probably a species 
of wolf, is very numerous ; a great variety of rats also abound. 
Snakes do not seem to be so plentiful as in some other parts of 
New Holland; but venomous white ants and mosquitoes are 80 
multitudinous as to detract considerably from the flattering picture 
of the province. Among the fishes that frequent the shores a num- 
ber of excellent kinds are found; but what seems particularly strange, 
in the harbour oysters have been taken hanging to the mangrove- 
trees. The following are some general notices bearing upon the 
natural history of the settlement :— 


“ I can give you but little information relative to the botany of the 
place, having no love that way. Almost all the flowers which from time 
to time spring up around Adelaide, whether yellow, blue, pink, or cream- 
colour, are called by our botanists of the genus orchidee ; the fact is, I 
believe, none of our colonists are learned in plants, and J at last got tired 
of asking the name of any flower I found—it was always an orchis. 
With the exception of marshmallows, then lupins, buttercups, a large 
daisy, and different kinds of vetch, believe all our flowers to beautiful and 
very plentiful,—but all orchidee. 

_ Our trees are generally by no means handsome. The umbrageous 
part of our large trees is generally at the top, at least this is the case with 
all the eucalypti. There is a yellow wattle of great splendour, and when 
in flower it emits a most fragrant odour; this is common on the plains, 
and is a tree to be cultivated. There are also many very well-grown and 
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ornamental shrubs to be found in many places; among these the native 
cherry, having foliage like a cypress, and bearing fruit with the stone 
outside and at the end of the fruit, is to be placed in the first rank. 

«The most valuable trees which have yet been discovered are the 
stringy-bark and pine. The stringy-bark has been before mentioned as 
being highly useful for fencing and shingling; it also makes good flooring 
and scantling for building purposes. The fine forests in the neighbour- 
hood of Adelaide are likely to be highly profitable to the proprietors of 
them, if, before the survey is completed and selection is made, their value 
is not destroyed, by the very unwarrantable destruction of them by those 
of the settlers whose notions of the laws of ‘ mewm and tuum’ are so lax 
as to enable them to appropriate these trees to their own private advan- 
tage. The colonial commissioner has striven to protect these valuable 
forests, but his efforts have been nearly unavailing. 

“ The climate is, at least, equal to any I have known. It is much 
warmer than the south of France, but it retains all the enlivening qualities 
for which the climate of that region is celebrated. There is a lightness in 
the atmosphere which has a tendency to exhilarate the desponding, and 
to add life and joyousness to the gay. The winter begins in May, and 
terminates in September: during the two months I have mentioned, 
however, the weather is very delightful, somewhat resembling the end of 
May or the beginning of June in England; and during June, July, and 
August, rain falls very abundantly, but the temperature is too high either 
for snow or ice. Spring is of short duration, for al) nature seems to start 
into life suddenly; as the sun gains strength, each week brings forward 
changes of the most beautiful flowers. Some very hot days occur in De- 
cember and January, when the wind is from the north; but throughout 
the summer hardly a week occurs without the must refreshing showers 
falling ; and whatever may have been the heat of the day, the evenings 
are cooled delightfully by a sea-breeze. The greatest heat I have known 
was shown by 116° on Christmas-day, 1836, inside the double-lining of 
my tent, and at the same time it was 94° in my reed-hut. When houses 
shall be erected fit for the latitude, attention being paid to the mode of 
building, I have no doubt complaints of heat will seldom be made. 

** Some of the colonists have been afflicted, during a few days in sum- 
mer, with an inflammation of the evelid, supposed to be caused by the hot 
wind, and ignorantly called ophthalmia. I am of opinion, however, that 
this annoyance is to be attributed to the persecution of a fly, resembling 
the common brown fly of England, but smaller and darker in its colour. 
Washing the eye with water, whenever opportunity occurs, is, I think, a 
prevention ; and, at all events, the complaint is easily cured.” 


In answer to the questions, what have the settlers done ?—what 
are they doing? our author has a good many matters to detail. For 
example, he says stone houses are springing up rapidly, more than 
half of the capital being upon a bed of limestone, which seems to be 
easily got at, and worked both as stone and lime. Mr. Gouger 
recommends emigrants to take out wooden houses with them, those 
made by Manning of Holborn, London, being particularly specified. 
Many other directions, the result of experience, are given, among 
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which we observe that the importation of an ample supply of sheep 
and other animals is strongly urged. In November, 1837, it igs 
stated that there were not 5,000 sheep in the province, though the 
discovered country would feed more than a hundred times that num- 
ber. Since that period, however, the inhabitants of Van Dieman’s 
Land have been sending over many thousands. The pastures around 
Adelaide are described as being luxuriant, so as to keep cattle always 
in excellent condition. Pigs maintain themselves and get fat in the 
swamps, without any care being bestowed upon them; and poultry 
also thrive well with very little attention, the numerous insects 
abounding in the grass feeding them. The population in Novem- 
ber, 1837, was estimated at 2,500, and was rapidly increasing. 
Labour brings high wages ; but here the author is at pains to com- 
municate precise information, and also to offer some hints that may 
prevent disappointment :— 


** You inform me that you are a house-carpenter, are married, and have 
three small children; that by the sale of your household furniture, (retain- 
ing your tools), with what little you have in the savings’ bank, you can 
muster about £40. The fact of your having saved, by careful industry, a 
little money, will not operate as a reason to prevent your admission for a 
free passage by the colonization commissioners. Your wife and yourself 
would, doubtless, on application in the proper form, be admitted; but you 
would probably have to pay for the passage of your children. This, how- 
ever, will be but a trifle out of your way, when compared with the advan- 
tage the change of place may eventually produce to you. 

‘© On your arrival in the province, you will find a small house ready to 
receive you, free of rent, or if many ships happen to arrive about the same 
time, probably you will have to put up with a part only of a house; but 
however this may be, your protection on first landing being the especial 
care of a most kind and highly-respectable gentleman, Mr. Brown, the 
emigration agent, you will be quite sure to be made as comfortable as the 
means at his disposal willadmit. Aftera few weeks, you will have to leave 
the habitation so provided for you, to make room for new-comers, who will 
require similar advantages to those you will have enjoyed. Should you 
not be hired by a private settler immediately on arrival, Mr. Brown will find 
you some government employment at adequate wages. 

“The labouring emigrants already in the province are generally moral 
and well-disposed. As far as can be, care is taken in England that 
the emigrants are all virtuous and good members of society; and, although 
instances of demoralization will creep in, and bad babits are contracted on 
board ship, still the very great majority of the South Australian artizans 
and labourers are steady and trust-worthy people. They are civil enough 
to their employers, and they have every cause to be so. They earn high 
wages, and the prices of provisions are such as to enable them, out of their 
high wages, to save money fast. In proof of which, most of those who 
came out with Colonel Light, in the Rapid and in the Cygnet, and who 
landed without a sixpence, are now owners of an acre or more of land, with 
a comfortable cottage of their own upon it. 

“ Nevertheless, 1 feel myself compelled to warn you against some of the 
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faults and bad habits of many of the South Australian labourers, for these 
they have managed to acquire, even since their arrival in the province. It 
has always appeared to me, that the minds of the emigrants have been in- 
judiciously filled in England, probably with the benevolent intention of 
decreasing the pain of parting from their friends, with too high an idea of 
their own importance, with too elevated anticipations of the future; these 
have been nurtured and heightened on the voyage, and it has not been un- 
til they found it necessary to go to work in earnest, that the illusion has 
been apparent. When the mistake is first discovered, disappointment takes 
the place of their castles in the air, and some time elapses before the usual 
course of labour is cheerfully followed. There is a standing joke in Ade- 
laide against a young woman, who, having married just before she left 
England, got, during the voyage, certain elevated notions of her newly ac- 
quired dignity. On the emigrants from her ship landing, a gentleman 
walked down to Glenelg to hire a servant, and seeing this person standin 

on the beach by her boxes, he walked up to her, and after talking a little 
about the voyage asked ‘ if she was engaged?’ ‘ Engaged,’ said she, with 
a simpering yet modest smile, ‘I am married, sir?’ ‘Oh! my good girl,’ 
rejoinded the inquirer, ‘1 beg your pardon, I too am married, and certainly 
did not mean the kind of engagement you supposed. I want aservant, and 
wish to know if you are hired.’ ‘ Hired, indeed !’ said she, in a very altered 
tone, and bridling up to her full height, ‘ do you think J mean to work, then; 
no, indeed, my husband will never allow that, he will keep me.’ The 
event, however, has not justified the prophecy; and having recovered her 
senses, she now works hard.” | 


Provisions are stated to be got at moderate prices. Then as to 
education and means of moral instruction, the settlement seems to 
be well off, considering its infancy. The principles recognized by 
Act of Parliament being very liberal, one clause being to this purpose, 
that the bishop of Australia is deprived of any jurisdiction over it ; 
at least he cannot claim payment for any services. Nor are there 
dues of any sort to the person who has been appointed by govern- 
ment as pastor, at a salary of £250 a year, the voluntary principle 
being acknowledged in its widest sense. Schools of course are in 
existence, though not as yet on a scale sufficiently effective; and a 
literary and scientific association has been contemplated, which, 
however, seems to have been hitherto thwarted in consequence of 
provincial misunderstandings; for it is not denied that party feeling 
has found vent in the colony, the usual bane of small communities, 
where great freedom of opinion is allowed. Our author indeed, in 
allusion to a particular newspaper, insinuates that that jonrnal has 
been made the vehicle of harm ; and as he adds that another publi- 
cation of the kind is about to be started, we may rest assured that a 
literary war will continue to be waged to the full satisfaction of all 
grumblers and reformers. 

As to a variety of specific directions, and to show how emigrants 
should look before them, we quote a considerable portion of Mr. 
Gouger’s last letter :— 
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‘‘T am not about to give what you ask for, advice as to what you should 
do, or leave undone, prior to embarkation for South Australia; 1 shall 
simply tell you what I did, and what I intend to do again, on my return: 
I wish to avoid incurring the risk, pains, and penalties of giving abvice. 
but that you may have all the benefit of my experience, I shall look over 
my old invoices and give you extracts from them: and first, as to iron- 
mongery. 

‘Nails: these may be purchased in almost any quantity; but shingle, 
batten, and paling nails, are always wanted in large quantities. They 
should be in kegs of a cwt. each. 

‘* Spikes, clasp-nails, and brads assorted. 

* Grubbing-tools ; axes, pickaxes, hoes, crow-bar. 

« Splitting-tools ; felling-axes, cross-cut saw, maulrings, sets of wedges, 
and splitting-knives ; all the felling-axes should be made after the Ameri- 
can pattern. — 

‘‘Gardener’s tools: potatoe-forks and hoes, garden-rakes and _ hoes, 
hedging-hooks, prunning-knives, trowels, spades, shovels, watering-pots ; 
scythes, with handles ; sickles, and stones for sharpening them. 

“‘ Carpenter’s chest; consisting of common, but good, useful tools; I 
omitted to bring the American screw auger, a most useful tool in fencing : 
of these, six assorted would be the least number. 

“ House ironmongery ; locks and hinges of different kinds; bolts and 
fastenings, thumb-latches, padlocks, assorted ; screws, assorted; grates, 
which will burn wood, and do not require setting. There are some ex- 
cellent kinds of these at the Carron foundry. 

* Domestic ironmongery ; all useful cooking utensils of the same kinds 
as are common in England: do not be tempted to bring out gim-cracks 
in the shape of portable kitchens, warranted to do everything ; they gene- 
rally do nothing. Cast-iron three-legged pots are much used in out-of- 
doors cookery in these colonies: they should be provided with a bale and 
cover; and on first settling in the bush a triangle and rack to support the 
pot is found convenient. Frying-pans and gridirons for cooking in the 
open air upon wood-fires should have handles four feet long. Scotch 
emigrants will not forget to bring out a girdle for baking cakes or ban- 
nocks, and Englishmen would do well to follow the example. 

« An iron portable oven is a most useful thing; acamp-oven will, how- 
ever, answer tolerably well if the double wrought-iron oven should be 
thought too expensive. 

« A portable copper, in iron frame, is also useful, a sufficient quantity 
of iron-piping, or plates fur making it, should, however, be brought 
with it. 

« Among miscellaneous articles are a grindstone and spindle, knobs for 
cow-horns, sheep-bells and straps, iron wheels and axle-trees for wheel- 
barrows, made broad (say two inches) at the part which comes in contact 
with the ground, and a portable truck. I found this last article most 
valuable; it was very well made, did a great deal of work for myself and 
my neighbours, and when I left it sold for its original cost. 

“JT bought my ironmongery of Messrs. Richards, Wood & Co., 117, 
Bishopsgate Street Within, and upon comparison of invoices with some 
of my friends in the colony I found I had been well used, and the quality 
of the things furnished me was excellent. They have been for years in 
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the Australian trade, andunderst and the kind of article required in these 
colonies. 

“There has been a general want of coarse crockery in the colony. 
Dinner and breakfast services most colonists have remembered, but al- 
most all have forgotten milk-pans, covered jars and pans, and things of 
that kind. You will find it expedient to purchase jugs and vessels in 
which liquids and stores are kept with covers to them; the number of flies 
which seems to claim aright to everything consumable by man is ex- 
traordinary, and not only economy, but common cleanliness requires pro- 
tection from the persecution of these marauders. The large meat-fly of 
Australia, be it known to you, instead of depositing the germ of maggots, 
deposits them actually living ; in order to preserve meat therefore hot, 
cold, cooked ur uncooked for a single day, go to a wireworkers and pur- 
chase some wiregauze dish-covers, and some pieces of strong but close 
wire-work, sufficiently large for the manufacture of a commodious safe 
on arrival out. 

“To prevent breakages in a place where crockery is so valuable, and 
the consequent ‘ pain in the temper’ which sometimes ensues, it is desira- 
ble to substitute tin or japanned articles fur crockery in all cases where 
such substitution is practicable, and the mere mention of tin will lead you 
to think of those articles in common kitchen use in England, which 
would also be useful in South Australia. As, however, it should be a 
rule with you to use tin instead of crockery wherever it is available, so 
with a view to economy substitute iron goods for tin where the exchange 
can be conveniently effected. ‘Tin saucepans on a large wood fire very 
soon burn out. 

“ Though bread of an excellent quality can now be had at Adelaide, 
I intend taking out as before some best white biscuit, I got these from 
Domett & Co., and had them packed in large japanned tin boxes with 
locks: after being emptied, these cases protected from flies and white 
= my stock of tea and other grocery—this is a hint you will not regret 
taking. 

“A small stock of Gamble’s preserved provisions I found very useful, 
and a supply of sago, arrowroot, and groats in case of illness should not 
be omitted. These stores should be packed so that access can be had tu 
them on board ship, if necessary. 

“ As I occupied an office which prevented my increasing my income by 
trading, with a view to making my salary go as far as possible, I ordered 
supplies of all kinds to be sent me half yearly from those countries where 
they could be best procured; thus from Messrs. Borradailes, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, I got half yearly a supply of wine for my servants, (beer 
being too expensive, and not choosing to give spirits, ) butter, dried fruits, 
such as peaches, apricots, apples, &c., salted tongues and beef. With all 
due respect for the profits of my friends the merchants of South Australia, 
I recommend all persons, especially those who have not the opportunity 
of asking as well as of paying a considerable profit, to make similar ar- 
rangements for the periodical supply of all consumable commodities. 
Nothing is easier than to do this, and where economy is an object, it is a 
matter of some importance. 

“ You will do well to bring out a sufficient supply of furniture for your 
present use,” - 
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It is as clear from this enumeration that it is not every purse 
that will serve for a complete outfit to South Australia. The fol- 
lowing advice however may be taken advantage of by all and sundry 
—‘* Be moderate in eating and drinking for some days before de- 
parture, and by way of making assurance doubly sure, take some 
blue pill and colocynth two days before you embark ; do not be afraid 
of eating on board, but drink little, either of tea or anything else. 
By no means let sea-sickness prevent your appearing at meals, as 
much is to be done by a strong determination to conquer the incon- 
venience.” Every one has a remedy for the evil referred to; but 
we believe that the above are good directions ; they are characterized 
by the sort of good sense that pervades all the Letters. 
We conclude our extracts with a Postscript as to 1838. 


“ Since my return to England scme important news has arrived from 
the province. The preliminary sections of land which I have said in 
Letter V. would possibly be appropriated in the middle of this year, were 
selected by their respective owners or their representatives, on May 12, 
immediately after which those who had, subsequently to these purchases, 
bought land in England, would be able to take their locations. Thus not 
only would those persons who had agreed to become tenants to the com- 
pany or to individuals begin their operations without loss of time, but 
those who had just arrived would have thepower immediately to select their 
land. All complaints about delay of survey, then, must now cease. 

‘* Another important fact has also to be related. Some enterprising 
settlers of New South Wales have driven over from that colony to Ade- 
laide a herd of oxen: three hundred and fifty head of cattle arrived safely 
without the loss on the road of one animal. The road thus discovered 
will now speedily become the track of flocks of sheep and herds of cattle 
from the overstocked market of Sydney to South Australia; and the con- 
sequence wil] be, that animals for the knife will be provided at low cost, 
while fine-woolled sheep will easily be brought to the colony at low prices. 

“ Again; in the harbour of Port Adelaide, which was not known to 
exist three years ago, there were riding at one time, thirteen colonial ships 
trading to the colony! Those who have opposite interests to the colony, 
may perhaps continue, anonymously, to revile it; an honest, straight- 
forward Englishman, will, however, at once determine that there must 
be something attractive in it, or thirteen colonial vessels would not have 
been anchored there at one time, for the purpose of trading with its in- 
habitants. 

‘TI cannot conclude this little volume without expressing the high 
satisfaction I feel on looking around upon the class of persons who are 
proceeding to the colony. I have had the pleasure, since my arrival in 
July, (I am writing this postscript in October,) of forming the acquaint- 
ance of numerous individuals, distinguished from the general mass of 
mankind by their intellectual attainments, gentlemanly bearing, wealth, 
and religious principles, who have gone, or are preparing to go to South 
Australia. Though the great natural advantages of very fertile soil, fine 
climate, and plentiful supply of excellent water were not to be found in the 
high degree in which they exist in South Australia, the mere gratifica- 
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tion of being connected with such society would be a great inducement 
to any one who has had the benefit of such intercourse in England ; but 
seeing that these advantages are about to be so fully combined, I con- 

ratulate my fellow-colonists upon the prospect before them, and rejoice 
that it has fallen to my lot to] make that country my future permanent 
abode.” 


Having said and quoted this much of Mr. Gouger’s small volume, 
hitherto taking matters upon his own showing, we must now add 
that the value of its compressed contents, or rather the advantages 
and eligibility of South Australia for intending emigrants, appear 
to us to become still more manifest on a glance at some other ac- 
counts and documents which have recently been published. Those 
of our readers who have paid any attention to the reports circulated 
concerning this young colony, not yet of more than two years of age 
from its founding, must be aware that it has been the theme ofa 
good deal of hostile feeling and party representation. In fact the 
nature of its constitution does not seem to have found favour with 
the gentlemen of the Colonial Office ; its independent character, and 
the bar which it interposes to government influence, patronage, and 
jobbing, we may be excused for saying, being the source of con- 
siderable dislike. Besides, it has been an experiment in the British 
practice of colonization, and has consequently been a theme for no 
small share of gloomy foreboding. 

It must be confessed that from certain misunderstandings which 
at first arose, apparently in a principal degree, not merely atts the 
difficulties which must ever attend the birth and infancy of such 
settlements, but from certain injudicious appointments of an official 
kind, there was too much room for anxiety and the fear of failure. 
Interested motives seem also to have guided certain parties who had 
gone out, and who have published disheartening accounts, some of 
these having a hand in the Government newspaper to which allusion 
has already been made ; other persons again, having enlisted their 
views or embarked their means in connection with other colonies, 
such as that of New South Wales, have looked upon their neigh- 
bours with jealousy. We observe, for example, that one writer 
concerning all the Australian colonies says of that of the South, 
that it “must ever be only an appendage of the East: it is fifty 
years behind it, in everything ; and without convicts, five-hundred 
years behind it, in roads, bridges, and public buildings, and all the 
immense advantages the first two carry with them.” ‘This sounds 
very queer to us, as it must do to all, (and they are now very many, ) 
who consider that convicts are a bane to New South Wales, and 
who argue that the supply should, without unnecessary delay, be 
altogether stopped. 

The best arguments, however, concerning South Australia or any 
other quarter, are those which are derived from incontrovertible 
facts. Now it is a fact, according to a parliamentary document, ex- 
tracts from which we have seen, that the population of the settle- 
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ment in question, was estimated in July last at 3,000, the entire 
expenditure for the colony having cost Government less then Five 
Thousand Pounds, which sum was expended for fitting and sending 
out the first Governor, but of which nearly Two Thousand has 
already been repaid. Now, when this statement is coupled with 
the contemporary facts that emigration to the British North Ameri- 
can colonies has been stopped, and that multitudes of respectable 
artisans and other enterprizing individuals are now flocking to 
South Australia, we must be allowed to augur that the settlement 
will be very soon, not only without a shilling of debt, but that 
considering the climate, the soil, and other natural as well as politi- 
cal and moral advantages which it possesses, its growth to eminence 
will be unexampled. ‘The statement which we at present, last of all, 
make on the authority of the Parliamentary paper already referred 
to, is of an instructive nature. The Swan River Colony has been 
in existence for half a score of years. It has been warmly fostered 
by the Colonial Office. Its population is 1,830 souls. And it costs 
Great Britain many thousands a-year ; not less, it would appear, 
than 36,873/. 18s. 2¢., for the two years and a half ending Septem- 
ber 30th, 1837, having been devoted to it. 





Art. V.— History of Madagascar. By the Rev. Wituam EL tus, 
Foreign Secretary to the London Missionary Society. In 2 vols, 
London: Fisher. 1838. 


Tue history of the progress of any people from gross barbarism 
towards civilization must ever claim the attention of all those whose 
own minds have been cultivated. Madagascar is one of the largest 
islands in the world, and is inhabited by probably five millions of 
souls, during whose emergence from rudeness to comparative know- 
ledge very full and minute records exist. These records we are 
prepared to assert have been arranged and are explained by Mr. 
Ellis in the present work with extraordinary care, and with no or- 
dinary success. He has indeed produced one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive histories in reference to the earliest stages of 
savage society and partial civilization that we ever read; a history 
in which there are many and diversified points of importance, many 
that are suggestive ; many that are promising ; and not a few that 
are distressing to all philanthropists. 

Even were the progress and prospects of Christianity in Mada- 
gascar, since the year 1818, to be left out of view, which of course 
it is a principal object of the ‘ Foreign Secretary to the London 
Missionary Society” to trace, we should find that the prohibition, 
through the exertions of Englishmen, of the iniquitous traffic in 
human beings, in what was once one of the most frequented mar- 
kets for procuring slaves, afforded sufficient matter for literary 
publication and universal study ; especially as this prohibition was 
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effected promptly by means of the energy, and the good faith of a 
native ruler, who was at first found in a state of barbarism, and 
whose wealth, power, and popularity seemed to be identified with 
the continuance of the infamous trade. Besides, the introduction of 
a considerable number of the arts of industry, especially of a know- 
ledge of the use of letters expressive of a language that was never 
before reduced to a written form, would alone furnish a remarkable 
chapter in the annals of the world. But when to all these mighty 
objects is added the fact, that at this moment and during the most 
recent years a system of the grossest superstition, the most cruel 
and wanton tyranny, is again patronised and encouraged by the high- 
est in the island, in “‘ the Great Britain of Africa,’ as our author 
. describes it,—so as to threaten the existence or at least to sadly 
retard the progress of all the good begun, surely Madagascar pre- 
sents a field and a theme which a fareless earnest and skilful hand 
than that of our author would render arresting and instructive. 

In the conduct of this history where such a multiplicity of sub- 
jects has to be introduced, discussed, and illustrated, Mr. Ellis 
has availed himself of many sources of information, some of them 
of an unusually precise and valuable nature. ‘Those to which we 
particularly refer have consisted of the voluminous MS. journals of 
James Hastie, Esq., by whom the treaty for the abolition of the 
slave trade in Madagascar was negociated, and who was, for many 
years, British agent at the capital of the island. These original 
documents were lent by Lord Glenelg, in the capacity of Secretary 
for the Colonies. ‘The next materials alluded to especially have 
been such as were collected by the Missionaries since 1818, and 
that have reached this country down to the latest period ; these 
documents being for the most part in the hands of the Directors of 
the Society of which Mr. Ellis is an efficient and zealous officer. 
He has also had the benefit of personal intercourse with several of 
the Missionaries who have been in Madagascar ; one of the most 
competent of them, viz., the Rev. J. J. freeman, having inspected 
the work as it passed through the press, besides lending positive aid 
otherwise. A paper by this gentleman on the native language of 
the Malagasy affords strong evidence not only of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the people, but of sound sense as well as literary 
accomplishment. In the earlier part of the work, where Mr. Ellis 
treats of Madagascar, of the discovery and the various settlements 
attempted by Europeans, of course he has nade use of the writings 
of others ; some of which are well known to geographers and the 
readers of history. Still it would seem that to modern philan- 
thropists and to the Missionaries, who have been called upon by 
their Directors to answer numerous specific inquiries, the island 
has not only been chiefly indebted for any progress the people have 
made towards civilization, but the readers also of the present work. 
I'he Europeans who previously visited the country had other objects 
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than the benefit of its natives in their eye. Indeed it was the out. 
rage and injustice of the whites that goaded on the poor savages 
who were formerly friendly and hospitable, to acts of barbarous 
cruelty and retaliation ; so that while to Christians Madagascar owes 
most of the enlightenment it has experienced, it is to the professors 
of Christianity that a vast amount of its misery and debasement is 
to be traced. 

A work extending to two handsome octavo volumes, and compris- 
ing such a wide range of topics for narrative and description as 
Madagascar must needs do, of course can only obtain from a very 
inadequate analysis ; comparatively few must be our specimens of 
its contents. In these circumstances we shall confine ourselves 
almost exclusively to the period which has elapsed in the history of. 
the people since their intercourse with the English commenced and 
which still exists, leaving out the events before the commencement 
of this period to the time when the island was discovered by the 
Portuguese. It is true, most of the facts in the history of the island 
since 1816 have been made known in England more or less widely ; 
but as these are now arranged and commented upon by one who has 
made himself perfectly master of the whole, drawing so largely as 
already intimated his information not only from original but the best 
living sources, the portion of the work to which we are about parti- 
cularly to direct notice, has all the principal features of novelty and 
unpublished themes of the deepest interest. ‘There are, however, 
two distinct subjects which possess an extraordinary as well as gene- 
ral interest that tempts us to turn to the chapters in which they 
are treated, in order to present some fragments of the information 
that is before us, viz., superstition and language. 

It will readily be believed that the Malagasy people are the slaves 
of many gross and debasing superstitions. They are indeed remark- 
able for entertaining belief in the power of charms and the use of 
divination ; the faith in the decision of the latter appeal appearing 
to be as strong as the rules for working it are intricate and numerous ; 
thus affording admirable scope for the designs of the initiated. 

The invisible power appealed to in divination as practised by these 
superstitious people, and the manner of its agency, as may easily be 
credited, do not seem to be clearly defined by the votaries. It may, 
however, not erroneously be called a kind of fate, the table of divina- 
tion being worked out like a game of chess. The term sikidy is 
that made use of to denominate the kind of thing referred to, which 
is worked by means of beans, rice, straw, or any other object that 
can be easily counted or divided. By such means the most binding 
decisions are obtained relative to all the important acts and events 
of life, triumphing over “all their veneration for antiquity, their 
belief in traditionary lore, and their minute and somewhat metaphy- 
sical distinctions of the character and attributes of the supernatural 
agencies by which they believe their lives to be governed.” 
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One of the most hateful, cruel, and prevalent customs in the 
country is trial by ordeal, a most notable engine of imposture and 
power. It goes by the name Tangena, that is, drinking a fruit 
which is poisonous (a nut which grows abundantly in the island), 
but when taken in small doses only, sometimes operates simply as 
an emetic, this being in fact the mode of its employment in the 
ordeal—three pieces of the skin of a fowl] killed for the purpose, each 
piece about the size of a dollar, and swallowed whole, together with 
certain qualities of rice, being also administered. The decision 
depends upon the vomiting of the three pieces of skin. This is the 
crisis ; for if these pieces are not ejected, the fate of the victim is 
sealed, and his death horrible; the sufferers it is supposed being 
often buried alive. 

Now this mode of trial, which is followed by many bad conse- 
quences to the victim’s family, if he is found guilty, is not restricted 
to any particular class of offences, real or imaginary, nor are there 
any privileged classes who can claim exemption from it ; and when 
it is understood that to the accusers as well as to the officiating 
persons large profits accrue from the practice, it is easy to perceive 
to what abuses it must lead. One individual, it is said, can admi- 
nister the Tangena to eight persons in a day; and when the accused 
dies, the officiator receives a twenty-fourth part of the whole pro- 
perty not bequeathed before the accusation. Then think of other 
accompaniments of the practice, since the parties administering the 
poison have it in their power to let any criminal escape, provided 
the bribe be sufficient ; or they can sacrifice whom they please, by 
the discretion they have over the quantity given of the poison and 
manner of giving it. 

It does not appear that the origin of this dreadful tribunal is 
known, further than that it serves mightily well the lust for money. 
One would think that it might and would be made the engine of a 
lust that would depopulate the land ; neither do we see it explained 
why or how such has not been the result. ‘There must certainly be 
some more potent influences in operation to counteract the terrible 
evil, than anything depending upon a sense of humanity or justice on 
the part of interested barbarians and ignorant heathens. The fol- 
lowing observations have some bearing upon the subject ; while they 
present a fair specimen of Mr. Ellis’s spirit and style :— 


“‘ Unquestionably,” says our author, ‘‘ the Tangena is a scourge, and a 
terrible scourge to the country—perhaps its direst: yet it would be no easy 
task to supersede it; and probably till knowledge more extensively per- 
vades the country—till the nature and laws of evidence are better under- 
stood—till the value of truth and the sanctity of an oath are more generally 
felt—in short, till more moral and religious principle prevails,—till then, 
trial by ordeal will probably prevail. There can be no doubt that the dread 
of detection by it is the one general and mighty restraint which checks a 
thousand deeds of darkness in their very germ, and which else would be 
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fearlessly perpetrated. It is thus far a political engine, holding ia awe g 
people who, their rulers imagine, can in their existing state be held under 
control only through the medium of terror, superstition, and force, [Let 
them be enlightened, and such an engine will be no longer required; and 
when no longer required, it will no longer be practised.” 


It is afterwards observed and stated— 


‘“‘ That the case demands every consistent and persevering effort, is but 
too painfully obvious, from a moderate computation of the great numbers 
annually falling victims to this system of trial. It is supposed that aboutone- 
tenth of the population take the T’angena in the course of their lives, (some 
take it twice, three times, and even more,) and out of one-tenth taking it, 
it is computed that on the average one-fifth die. And thus a fiftieth part 
of the population is carried off by this most formidable instrument of de- 
struction ; which, supposing it to be generally practised through the island, 
(and there is reason-to believe that it, or something analogous to it, is) 
gives not much below one hundred thousand persons in every successive 
generation as its victims !—upwards of three thousand a-year, and most of 
these persons in the prime of life,” 


Perhaps the chief controuling and restricting cause why the devas. 
tation committed by this appalling scourge is not universal, resides 
in this, that the great body of the people believe in the truth of the 
ordeal ; for innocent persons, it would appear, frequently demand its 
application to exonerate themselves from alleged crimes; while, on 
the other hand, it is fair to suppose that the accusers, who must be 
generally subject to the same superstitious faith, will have the fear 
before their eyes that if they prefer a false charge, trial and judg- 
ment as established will some day overtake them in return. It 
may perhaps also be justly stated that the most ignorant, debased, 
me 4 cruel families of mankind always recognize and entertain prin- 
ciples and customs which render suicidal acts as respects the whole 
community a contradiction in the very nature of things—an absur- 
dity not to be witnessed among social beings. 

We now pass on to notice some of the general observations on 
the Malagasy language, which have been furnished by Mr. Freeman. 

This gentleman entertains a decided opinion that the language of 
Madagascar belongs to the class of languages frequently denominated 
Malayan, or, as some have called them, the Polynesian. From 
the general outline of grammar which he has given, he says, how- 
ever, it is obvious that the inflections of a Malagasy verb are far 
more numerous and subtle than those of the Malay. A considerable 
quantity of Arabic words are also found in the former; but there 
seems to be no relation in it to the Mosambique, nor to the Caffre 
languages of Africa. The whole island may be said to possess but 
one language, though varieties of dialect, but neither numerous nor 
strongly marked, exist. 

The Malagasy language, it is further stated, contains much philo- 
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sophical precision, and is capable of great force and beauty of ex- 
pression. Its structure 1s simple and easy, yet admits of consider- 
able variety, combined with elegance in the character of its sentences. 
Although deficient in abstract terms, it possesses such an admirable 
flexibility, founded on fixed principles and laws of analogy, that 
little difficulty can be experienced in communicating any new ideas 
to the minds of the natives. When these circumstances are con- 
nected with the fact that the Roman character is perfectly adequate 
to express with simplicity and perspicuity all the sounds of the lan- 
guage, it wil] at once be inferred that the enterprising and earnest 
missionaries have taken the earliest possible advantage of the faci- 
lity; that they have written, printed, and taught to numbers of the 
natives the Malagasy language. 

Of the native literature of these islanders it has not been found 
easy to say much, or to offer many examples ; because the national 
mind has not been committed to a written standard. We are told, 
however, that figurative expressions abound in their language, ren- 
dering it animated ; that a large amount of current thoughts and 
sentiments exist traditionally, and that a portion of these have been 
committed to writing within the few last years. There are also 
fables, but not generally striking, and not always decent; there are 
legends, but these are also of little value, and imply no system of 
ethics, theology, or philosophy. There are songs, the best of which 
are said to be sung by travelling bards. One of these is translated, 
being a ditty concerning the Dead; it is not destitute of poetry or 
wholesome sentiment. But the proverbial sayings present the fullest 
exhibition of the mind of the people, intellectually and morally. 
Take an example or two. ‘‘ Of clean water one dish, of polluted 
water one spoonful ; the latter would spoil the former ;” which is 
explained by the translator thus, ‘“ One foul blot may ruin a fair 
character ;” a truth, we may add, which cannot be doubted as ap- 
plying to the inhabitants of Madagascar particularly, after what we 
have heard of the trial by ordeal. Here is another specimen which 
may be said to point to the same soil; “If I advance my father is 
dead ; if I return, mother is dead.” That is “‘ Calamity befalls me 
whatever step I take. I am sure to meet with misfortune.” A 
longer example must be the last of these sayings. ‘‘ Don’t be too 
high, for fear of the thunderbolt—-don’t be too low, for fear of being 
soiled ; be moderate ; moderation is best. The eggs of the kitsi- 
kitsikia are in the sides of the rock, (inaccessible,) the eggs of the 
tararaka are among the horondrano, (a kind of grass,) easily found. 
What I care little about is close at hand, obtained without diffi- 
ne ; what I wish for is difficult to get. Moderation is a difficult 

ing.” 

We come now to notice some circumstances of peculiar importance 
to philanthropists identified with the history of Madagascar since 
the relationship of the islanders commenced with the British ; and 
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here the conduct and character of Radama, the greatest and most 
enlightened of all the kings or chiefs that ever ruled in the land 
form a principal feature ; a feature, indeed, which in many respects 
is altogether gratifying. Among his ancestors, however, whose 
names are enumerated and of whom some particulars have been 
transmitted, we find one or two deserving of commemoration in a 
race of barbarians. Of these there was one named Rabiby, who 
lived at no very distant period, that is said to have been the first to 
introduce the food which oxen now so abundantly yield in the island, 
Although we cannot repose much faith in the tradition, still, on 
account of the wisdom or sagacity it elucidates, it deserves a place 
in our pages. It is reported of Rabiby— 


“ That while he and his people were busy planting rice, one of them 
killed an animal called the jamoka (bullock), and ate a part of it. Pleased 
with his discovery, he continued to kill and eat frequently; and in con. 
sequence of this, became so much stouter than the rest of his companions, 
that he was questioned, by the inquisitive chieftain, as to the cause of his 
newly-acquired corpulency, and after some hesitation confessed the facts 
of the case. Rabiby, like a wise man, preferring experiment to mere 
information, very naturally wished to make trial for himself. Finding 
the beef as good as had been described to him, the chief, far from indulg- 
ing any jealous wish to keep so important a secret to himself, ordered 
another bullock so be taken and killed, in order that he might feast his 
companions. All approving of the new kind of food, the people were 
summoned together, two or three bullocks killed, and different methods 
of cooking adopted, by way of finding out the best. Rabiby sent a small 
piece to each person; and this is said to be the origin of the ‘ jaka,’ or 
present, still observed at the annual festivals. The chief tasted the 
different parts of the animal when cooked, commencing at the head, and 
proceeding to the tail, and gave the decided preference to the rump; 
which part has, ever since, been given, as a tribute to the sovereign, from 
every bullock killed at the festival and in the markets. Rabiby ordered 
fahitra, or folds, to be made, in which the cattle might be kept when col- 
lected. At the next change of the moon after the above experiment, he 
ordered his people to bathe, to kill the bullock on the following morning, 
and to make the feast ; desiring the vodi-hena, or rump, of the beef to be 
presented himself. This is said to be the origin of the annual festival, 
kept, to the present time, in the moon of Alahamady, and of which the 
principal circumstances are like those related of the chief Ralambo. 

“ It is said of this renowed epicurean, that he found, afterwards, an 
immense wild hog, which defended itself so bravely, that it required the 
chief and a hundred of his men to killit. This animal also made a feast 
for them, and was found to be excellent food. From the circumstances 
of so splendid a victory, the chieftain’s name was changed from‘ biby, 
the animal, into ‘ lambo,’ the wild hog; and instead of Rabiby, he was 
ever afterwards called Ralambo. 

“« Many of the nobles in Imerina claim their origin from Ralambo, and 
deem it no small honour to boast of such an ancestry; pride of blood 
flowing in the veins of a Malagasy as warmly as it ever does in those of 
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4 polished European. The village where Ralambo dwelt still retains his 
name, Ambohidrabiby—the village of rabiby, or of animals; and many 
of the folds he made for the cattle, are shewn there to this day.” 


Rabiby, we suppose, to have been a skilful feeder, or grazier, as 
compared with his predecessors and contemporaries. Perhaps his 
pasture was of a superior quality. 

Radama’s own father is represented to have been a man of great 
energy of character,—bold, brave, and adventurous, yet poreaniag 
an eminent share of prudence and shrewdness. He encourage 
industry, introduced great improvement in the arts of building, 
working in iron, &c., these arts having of course been in part derived 
from the Europeans who frequented the coast. He also extended 
his territory, and among his wise measures prohibited the use of 
intoxicating liquors of every kind. Still he exhibited not a few of 
the traits of a barbarian and a despot. He had a numerous family, 
Radama, his second son and successor in power, having been born 
in 1792. 

Radama carried out to a memorable extent some of the principles 
of improvement and government, the foundation of which had been 
laid by his father. But he also introduced measures and per- 
severed in them with unexampled energy, considering his country and 
training, which his father had never contemplated. A favourable 
anecdote of this barbarian prince is related which refers to his child- 
hood. His mother having been divorced, which a despotic king 
might easily accomplish, especially among a people where females 
are kept in hard subjection, and where such separations are general, 
the little boy got a chicken, which he tied to the leg of a chair, and 
which the father could not but speedily discover. Having done so 
and been told who had thus reduced the fowl! to restraint, he asked 
for what reason it had been done. Radama replied, it was a “ little 
chicken crying for its mother.” The hint was taken and the 
divorced recalled. 

And yet the degree of civilization to which the young monarch 
had attained, at the period when he was visited by the agents of the 
British government, viz., in 1816, was scanty. It is related that :— 


“ His manners were at that time, as may be supposed, wholly governed 
by the usages and customs of his country. The few Europeans, who had 
previously visited the capital, had gone there neither to seek any perma- 
ment residence, nor yet with any idea of improving the country, nor of 
refining the habits or elevating the character of its sovereign. ‘To accu- 
mulate wealth by the purchase of human beings, was their sole object ; 
and to have introduced the improvements of civilized society, would have 
been to counteract their own designs. Radama was therefore found at 
the time alluded to, in manners, dress, and superstitions, entirely the Ma- 

Basy, yet possessing a mind highly susceptible of improvement, and 

red with the noble ambition of becoming superior to any of his ancestors. 
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Ambition was, indeed, the master passion of his soul; and however 
unworthy of approbation this passion may be, when weighed in the gcale 
of Christian morals, it was in all probability the most powerful stimulys 
in accelerating the progress of civilization under the immediate counte. 
nance of this monarch, who was at best a man but partially enlightened, 
yet whose faults were fewer, and whose excellences greater, than could 
have been anticipated amidst the unfavourable circumstances of his early 
years. 

. “ When first known to the British agents, Radama was not what he 
afterwards became, ‘ the enlightened African ;’ his mind was gradually 
expanded by European views, and his intercourse with European visitors, 
He was found, at that time, seated on his native mat upon the floor of his 
house, and clothed in his native lamba, neither chair nor table being then 
to be found in his residence. He ate only from silver dishes, and from 
these none dared to eat but the sovereign himself. Unmindful of the sa. 
lutary restrictions of his father, he was much addicted to the use of spi- 
ritous liquors ; for though the law still prohibited them to the people, the 
law, of course, could not affect him who had the forming of all regulations 
for the government of his kingdom. For the people, such restrictions 
might be useful; but the monarch was superior to law, being himself the 
fountain of legislation.” 


He was at the time of this first visit by Captain Le Sage, who 
conducted the expedition sent by the British government, much 
addicted to the superstitious practices of his people. Still he never _ 
sacrificed the liberty or lives of his subjects out of mere wanton 
caprice ; and from the first he evinced such good faith and honour- 
able feeling in all his transactions with the strangers as well as to- 
wards all their British successors, as few sovereigns have ever 
exhibited. If we go forward to the first arrival and future treat- 
ment of Mr. Hastie, together with Radama’s acceptance of the 
presents sent him from Mauritius, we shall find some most striking 
instances of noble character and, at the same time, of rapidly advanc- 
ing development of kingly views. 

Mr. Hastie reached ‘l'ananarivo in August 1817 :— 


“ The court-yard of the palace was lined with soldiers ; and the king 
seated on a stage about sixty yards from the door, called Mr. Hastie to go 
to him, and, laughing loud, shook him very warmly by the hand. The 
native attendants of Mr. Hastie, on entering the door of the palace, held 
in their hands a dollar each, which was received by a person stationed 
there for the purpose: when the money was presented, they began to 
sing and dance, after which the king ordered silence, and addressed the 
soldiers in an oration, the purport of which was to direct their attention 
to all persons, but particularly the English passing through their country 
to visit him. On this occasion, Radama was dressed in the scarlet coat 
and military hat sent to him from Mauritius, and in blue pantaloons and 
green boots. After the public interview, he followed Mr. Hastie to the 
house appropriated to his use, which he had furnished with chairs, and, 
taking off the cumbrous part of his dress, sat down, and sent for Mr. 
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Brady, whom he introduced to his guest as his captain, saying he was no 
longer a common soldier. He then drank some brandy, and was profuse 
in expressing his obligations to the governor of Mauritius, whom he 
called his father. The conversation afterwards turned on the bad state of 
the roads in his country, and the sufferings of his people in consequence. 
He regretted it much ; and the opportunity was taken of advising him to 
make better, and explaining, at length, the immense advantages he and 
his people would derive from travelling being made practicable for beasts 
of burden. He agreed to all that was said, and explained it to tle people 
with whom the house was by that time filled. Amongst the company 
were all his captains, who clamorously agreed to his decision. An inter- 
preter was then employed, the better to explain to the king and his 
people the situation of Mr. Hastie, as assistant to the government agent 
for Madagascar. The king said, in reply, that nothing in his power 
should be wanting to promote the comfort of his guest, or to fulfil the 
wishes of his excellency the governor. After which he went out, but 
speedily returned, with about twenty girls bearing cooked provisions, 
Of these he pressed the company to partake ; appropriating, as was his 
custom, a very ample share to himself. Conversation, however, made 
very slow progress, as the king made a point of repeating to his people all 
that was said to him, and afterwards commented upon it at large.” 


Among the presents sent by Sir R. Farquhar, the Governor of 
Mauritius, to Radama was a clock :— 


“ Tt was at first a little deranged, and he could not conceal his chagrin 
on hearing it strike while the minute-hand was at the half-hour. While 
he was absent from the house, Mr. Hastie fortunately discovered the cause 
of the clock’s going wrong, and rectified it; and when the king returned, 
his joy was unbounded. The clock was placed upon a block, at the dis- 
tance of four feet from a fire large enough to roast a bullock. The mo- 
narch sat on the ground beside it for a whole hour, and, forgetful of his 
regal dignity, danced when it struck. 

“ Radama, who possessed an excellent memory, and seldom lost sight of 
any fact that had been communicated to him, was quite capable of appre- 
ciating the value of a pocket compass, and was much pleased with a map 


of the world, upon which he amused himself with tracing out the situation 
of Madagascar.” 


There was also sent some horses, rare animals in the island at 
that time, and which Radama’s people had very nearly killed by 
overfeeding with rice. Nothing could exceed the king’s joy on his 
first attempt to ride one of them. He laughed loudly, screamed, 
and danced. Ere long he became an expert horseman. Like 
other learners he also took much pleasure in seeing the less skilful 
attempts of his officers. ‘These and many other notices in the pro- 
gress of Radama from barbarism to comparative enlightenment, 
appear to us to be amongst ‘the most interesting stages ever marked 
in the development of mind and the advance to civilization. 

But it is when we come to view the Malagasy king, who was, 
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while devoted to the improvement of his paternal territory, gradually 
bringing the whole island under his sway, in relation to the slave- 
trade that we behold the greatness of his character ; for, becomin 

convinced that his own glory and the consideration which his people 
might obtain in Europe and among civilized nations, could not be 
separated from the question of abolition, he was resolved to carr 

the measure ; a task of no ordinary magnitude, seeing that his 
people who supported him in everything else would feel that all 
means of wealth would hence be destroyed to them. Some passages 


bearing upon this subject place Radama in an exceedingly interest- 
ing light :— 


« During Mr. Hastie’s first visit to the king, he was one day endeavour- 
ing to prove the integrity of Governor Farquhar’s intentions with regard 
to Madagascar, by asserting that no British subject could be the possessor 
of slaves in Mauritius. Where then, said Radama, are the ten slaves | 
gave to Captain La Sage? Four of them, replied Mr. Hastie, are re- 
turned to this country, as you have already seen, and the remaining 
number never reached Mauritius. In this assertion the speaker had no 
doubt but he was borne out by facts ; but on Radama’s questioning the 
slaves themselves, it was proved that their companions were held in sla- 
very in Mauritius, having been sold by Hector, an unprincipled man, 
who accompanied Captain Le Sage as interpreter. Radama, who had no 
milder than ‘ lie’ even for an unintentional mistatement, could not be 
prevailed upon, for a whole week after this time, either to allow that the 
falsehood was unintentional, or to admit Mr. Hastie again into his favour. 
At the expiration of this week he was so far reconciled to his friend, as to 
state upon paper that he was not angry with him; but even then he remem- 
bered the circumstances against him, and made use of it, as before stated, 
to invalidate the statements of Mr. Hastie. 

‘Tt was this natural quickness in the detection of error, operating 
under the watchfulness of a jealous temper, and combined with 
partial and limited conceptions of a half-enlightened mind, that ren- 
dered it so extremely desirable to strengthen what was good in the 
mind of the king, by the strictest integrity in all intercourse with him; 
and which invested the after-negociations of Mr. Hastie with a degree of 
difficulty which no individual possessed of less tact and less perseverance 
than himself could have overcome. 

* On the 9th of October, a kabary of about five thousand people was 
called at the instigation of this minister, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the general opinion of the people, and setting before them more correct 
views on the subject of slavery. The result, however, was anything but 
satisfactory ; and Radama repaired immediately to the house of his friend, 
complaining, with every appearance of wrath and indignation, that his 
people had had the audacity to ask if he was the slave of the English? 
protesting, that they would rather fight with stick and stones, than that he 
should bein any way subservient tothem. On Mr. Hastie’s endeavouring 
to impress upon him the importance of firm and decided measures, he vocl- 


ferated still more loudly, that he was English, and would be English, and 
would make his people obey him. 
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« Mr. Hastie perceived the affair was now at such a crisis, that the de- 
cision of the counsellors could be of little avail. Indeed, his expression in 
his diary is this: * Radama will be a king before to-morrow!’ And so it 
was. On the following morning the business was finally settled. 

«“ He appears to have determined to adhere with the most scrupulous 
fidelity to the spirit and conditions of his engagements ; and it is impossible 
to contemplate his situation and proceedings at this period without feeling 
the liveliest interest in his progress and success, particularly when it is re- 
membered that he had to contend with the prejudices, the inveterate habits, 
and the interests of his own family, as well as those of the great body 
of the chiefs, and of the entire community, excepting the hapless slave. 
One instance occurred in 1818, when a brother-in-law of Radama’s was 
heard to condemn the measures the king had adopted in entering into a 
treaty with Great Britain—‘ a country,’ he said, ‘ always actuated by 
interested motives.” The affair came to the knowledge of Radaina, who 
caused a strict iuvestigation to be made into the circumstances. ‘The ac- 
cused party, instead of exonerating or vindicating himself, implicated his 
father and brother; and all three being found guilty, were condemned to 
suffer the extreme penalty of the law. Mr. Hastie humanely endeavoured 
to interfere, so as to obtain a pardon for them, lest the execution of a capi- 
tal sentence against them might generate disgust in the minds of the 
people, and increase prejudice against the British name, or bring public 
odium on the treaty which they had ventured to censure. His efforts, 
however, were unavailing. The guilty party were convicted of having 
added falsehood to their offence of disapproving of what the king had 
already decreed; and Radama remarked, that the stability of his throne 
depended upon a strict adherence to truth, and upon tmpartiality in the 
administration of his laws. All three accordingly suffered the sentence of 
of death.’ 


The first payment of the equivalent agreed upon with Radama 
for the suppression of the slave-trade in Madagascar became due in 
May 1818, when Mr. Hastie left to return for a season to Mauri- 
tius. But how mortifying to think that after all the anxiety ex- 
perienced and efforts made to abolish the infamous traffic, the whole 
was perilled, at least it might have been so for an indefinite period, 
by the want of good faith and an appreciation of the honour of his 
country. By whom? Not by Radama the barbarian, who never 
appears to have professed Christianity, but by a British functionary, 
General Hall, a deputy Governor in Mauritius, who held a tempo- 
rary chief power during the absence of the excellent, humane, and 
enlightened I‘arquhar, the principal, who had gone for a season to 
England. At first Radama would uot believe that a representative 
of Britain, or that any of the British could be so treacherous ; but 
at length when .the truth could no longer be denied, he permitted 
the traffic to recommence ; nor do we suppose that the stability of 
his throne could have been otherwise for any considerable space 
maintained. ‘This trade accordingly was renewed and — in 
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vigour to the return of Sir Robert Farquhar to his former station 
in 1820. 

Mr. Hastie was again appointed to attempt a renewal of the 
treaty with Radama, which had been violated by a British function- 
ary ; thus interposing more formidable difficulties than had formerly 
seemed to exist. Listen to part of the conversations than took place 
soon after the second visit of the agent sent by Sir R. Farquhar to 
the barbarian king :— 


“*T signed that treaty,’ he added, ‘ contrary to the advice and counsel of 
my nobles and counsellors, even those who had instructed me from child- 
hood; I then waited, with confidence, in the expectation of the arrival of 
the equivalent proposed, and engaged to be paid to me by that treaty ; I 
fulfilled my part with the most scrupulous exactness, and with heartfelt 
regret was obliged finally to abandon it.” Radama further added, that he 
had not done so until authenticated accounts, declaring that the English 
government would not fulfil its contract, obliged him to permit his people 
to renew the traffic in slaves; that he could not act otherwise, as he could 
not offer anything in excuse to those who with him were interested in carry- 
ing the treaty into effect ; that at the period of his proclamation prohibiting 
the exportation of slaves under pain of death, he had promised a distribu- 
tion of the articles mentioned in the treaty amongst his people; that he 
had been made the instrument of deceiving them; ‘ and what am I to do 
now?’ said he. ‘Iam not independent. The support ofa king, is his 
subjects; and you have told me that unlimited power over them is not 
invested even in your civilized king, whose representative has occasioned 
me to risk my ascendancy in Ankova. What am I to say to wy subjects? 
They obtain everything they want by the sale of slaves ; and how canI ask 
them to renew a treaty with a nation that has deceived them? They will 
naturally say, that I, individually, am to reap the benefit; and that stop- 
ping the trade will cause them, in a short time, to lose all the advantages 
they now derive from it.’ 

‘‘ The king concluded by saying, that however easy it might be to con- 
vince him of the true causes that created the late difficulty, it would be next 
to impossible to induce his subjects to believe it; and they were most 
deeply concerned, as, of the vast number of slaves that I met proceeding to 
Tamatave, only very few belonged to him; and fathers were now so accus- 
tomed to consider their children as disposable property, and to sell them, 
that he was quite at a loss for means to enable him to support the amity he 
wished to retain with the English. 

‘« Mr. Hastie replied, that he felt ashamed and humbled on behalf of his 
country ; but, as he had before explained, the act of an individual should 
not prejudice the king against a nation ; that if sincerity was not intended 
by the British government, it would not seek a renewal of the treaty with 
him, as it could not expect to gain any advantage but what effected the 
good of his country; that he was of old acquainted with the sentiments of 
his excellency, Governor Farquhar, on this subject; and that the treaty 
being now approved and sanctioned by the king of England, no individual 
under-him dare to set aside any of its conditions. 
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« The king said, that an act of the solemn nature, which he considered 
that approved by the governor, and agreed to by himself, to be, having been 
once broken, left no ground for confidence; that, should he agree to a 
renewal of the treaty, and any of his subjects at a future period transgress 
his orders, they would have a fair plea for doing so, as they would, of course, 
offer in palliation, that they were not the first to err, and that those who 
had done so once were not to be depended upon. ‘ And,’ said he, ‘if the 
English were really desirous of abolishing the slave-traffic, and if you, 
Hastie, had done your duty in reporting the numbers sent annually from 
Ankova, the British nation must be aware that I am a serious loser by en- 
tering into the treaty; yet the friendship I feel induces me to shew that 
government that I am desirous of obtaining its esteem.’ 

“On the following day Mr. Hastie went by invitation to spend the 
forenoon with an old man who had been the king’s first instructor, and 
who still maintained great influence in his councils, and a high place in 
his esteem. Mr. Hastie entered upon the purport of his visit, and for 
some time he was listened to with attention ; but at last the old man re- 
marked, that the purport of all his visitor had said was but a repetition 
of what had induced him in the first instance, in 1817, to advise the king 
to give to the matter proposed, the trial which had been attended with the 
worst and most lasting consequences, as the result of that attempt pre- 


cluded the possibility of his renewing it. He then added,‘ The blood of 


those who suffered, has so deeply stained the English character, that it 
will not easily be washed away. I believe you speak with sincerity, but 
all that can be advanced by you will not be able to effect your object. 
The king stopped the traffic; he put to death those who even spoke against 
his measures; he risked his life, his security in the government, and was 
ultimately obliged publicly to acknowledge that he had done wrong, when 
you did not return with the promised equivalent. Murder is here avenged 
by the death of the perpetrator, and the sale of all his family. Falsehood 
or treason meets the same treatment; and I must candidly tell you, that 
if the king transgressed to such an extent as the English government has, 
I, who have nursed him, could no longer view him with pleasure. What 
then must be the feelings of a people who have suffered as the Hovas have 
by his attempted alliance with the English. The measure you propose 
would remove from our country all those who contribute to our comfort. 
Where do we get all we have, but from those to whom we sell slaves ? 
We do not manufacture powder or arms; we are not possessed of mines; 
we have only very bad mechanics, little cloth, and are by constitution an 
indolent people. By the sale of slaves, all our wants are supplied through 
the persons to whom we sell them. What do we derive from the English ? 
Nothing! They kept no intercourse with us. They promised, and have 
not performed !” 


Throughout the whole of these renewed difficulties Mr. Hastie 
pursued his object with indefatigable perseverance, and with exem- 
plary judgment. At length the benevolent treaty was renewed, 
Radama all along expressing his extreme anxiety to cultivate the 
good will of the British, to have British instructors always amongst 
his people, and his determination never to recede from his profes- 
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sions and promises. Every encouragement accordingly was given 
to the Missionaries and others who could enlighten and aid in the 
civilization of the people. 


We must now make rapid strides toward the close of the present 
history ; and only before calling attention to some of the sad re. 
verses which have befallen Madagascar since the death of its most 


enlightened sovereign in 1828, take a parting notice of him and his 
faithful friend, Mr. Hastie. 


This zealous and efficient agent of the British government and of 
the abolitionists, died at Radama’s capital in 1826. The following 
statements refer to that sad event :— 


“ Few monarchs have given a higher testimony of their regard for an 
individual than that conveyed in the language of Radama to the friends 
who were watching by the bed-side of Mr. Hastie. ‘I have,’ said he, 
* lost many of my people, many of my soldiers, most of my officers, and 
several of the Maroserana, or highest nobles; but this is nothing in com- 
parison with the loss of Andrian-asy. He has been a faithful friend ; vady 
ny Madasgascar—a husband to Madagascar : the good he has done cannot 
be too highly spoken of by me. He has surpassed every agent that pre- 
ceded him; and never will any who may succeed him, prove his equal. 
Many may come here, but none will feel more interest in Madagascar 
than Andrian-asy. Many may boast much, but none will do so much as 
he has done, nor endure the tuils which he has endured. May God spare 
his valuable life to us !’ 

** The following is a copy of the letter sent by Radama to Sir Robert 
Farquhar, announcing the melancholy event of Mr. Hastie’s death. 


“* Sir, * ¢ Tananarivo, 23d October, 1826. 
*** T have the honour to do the painful and lamentable duty ot 
informing you, that James Hastic, Esq., the enlightened and faithful 
agent of the British Government at my Court for several years, is now no 
more. He expired on the 18th inst., at one o’clock, p. m., after having 
been very ill fora long time. By his wise counsels, and promptitude 
always to assist the needy and distressed, he not only attached myself to 
him more and more every year, but also my people, who Jament his loss, 
as a friend and a father, who could conduct himself in such a manner as 
to attract the affections of persons of every rank among my subjects. 

“* In order to show my regard of him, and my sorrow at his loss, | 
directed that every thing in my power should be done to his honour, as 
soon as he died, and to give him as honourable a funeral as can be done 
in this country ; therefore, I ordered guns to be fired every quarter of an 
hour, from two o’clock on the day he died, until evening; and the same 
again on the day of his funeral, until he was buried. 

««* He was buried on the morning of the 20th inst., in a vault, built of 
stones and morter, made expressly for him, on the 19th; for, after learn- 
ing the kind of tomb his sorrowful partner, and his friends here, desired 
to have for him, I immediately issued orders to my ministers to have all 
the necessary stones collected, and the vault made without delay ; and 
that the grenadiers should escort him to his tomb, and fire over it three 
rounds, according to the British custom, as I was told. 
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« « Notwithstanding the death of James Hastie, Esq., the British agent 
at my Court, yet I, Radama, who have stopped the slave-trade, in accord- 
ance with the treaty which | have entered into with his Britannic 
Majesty, am still alive ; and am determined, by every means in my power, 
to abide unchangeably by any stipulations in the treaty, if the British 
Government continue to give me annually what is stipulated therein. 

‘““*T have, &c. 


(Signed) “* Rapama.’”’ 


The writer of this letter, in less than two years was removed from 
his earthly sphere, having “‘ retired” —“ gone to his fathers,” as 
the proclamation of his successor termed the event, ata period when 
he was entering upon what is generally the prime of life for wisdom 
and action ; self-indulgence and addiction to the pleasures of gaiety 
having shortened his days. Along with many great and good 
points Radama had become the slave of debasing and destructive 
passions, the manner of indulging in some of these showing that 
original barbarism is not easily completely eradicated. His queen, 
Ranavalona was and is his successor ; a woman who by and with the 
advice of those who surrounds her, and those whom she consults, ap- 
pears from the first coming to the throne to have been mainly bent 
in undoing all the good effected by the late king, and to thwart all 
the benefits contemplated by him. Her cruelties have been enor- 
mous ; her desire seems to be to hold clear of European influence ; 
the worship of idols and other abominations which Radama per- 
ceived were disgraceful and ruinous has been again set up; mas- 
sacres and assassinations have been ona wholesale principle ; the 
Missionaries have found themselves obliged to relinquish the field 
into which they had begun abundantly to throw the most excellent 
seed ; and many of the natives who had joined themselves to 
Christianity have been and still are persecuted, it is to be feared, 
often unto the death. 

We have not attempted to trace the progress of Christian mis- 
sions in the island; the work before us must itself be consulted for 
a continuous view of this important feature in its pages. In refer- 
ence to the native Christians we can only afford room for one extract. 
But it is a touching and instructive one. The edict alluded to for- 
bids the profession of Christianity, or the observance of Christian 
ordinances, much in the usual style and according to the arguments 
employed in all ages and countries since our era began, when perse- 
cution and intolerance have been had recourse to: — 


“It appears that the movements of the Christians had been watched, 
though no infringement of the antichristian edict of the queen was dis- 
covered till the last Sabbath in July, or the first Sabbath in August, 1837. 
On this occasion, a number of Christians having assembled, for reading the 
Scriptures, singing and prayer ona mountain a short distance from the 
Capital, were discovered and reported to the queen, the premises of the 
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suspected parties were searched, for the purpose of finding ground for 
accusation against them, and a box of books, viz. copies of the Scriptures 
and other Christian publications, that had been given by the Missionaries, 
being found buried near the house of that eminent Christian woman, 
Rafaravavy, who had been previously accused of reading the Bible, she was 
apprehended and imprisoned ; her house, her entire property, was given up 
to plunder, her person secured, and her hands and feet loaded with heavy 
iron rings. She was menaced in vain during a period of from eight to ten 
days, to induce her to impeach her companions. She remained firm, and 
perfectly composed; and was put to death by spearing on the 14th of 
August, 1837. She had said repeatedly by letter to her friend, Mrs, 
Johns, ‘ Do not fear on my account. J am ready to die for Jesus, if such 
be the will of God.” She was most wonderfully supported to the last mo- 
ment of her life. Her age at the time of her death was thirty-eight years, 
No feature in her christian character appears to have been more distinctly 
manifested than her steadfastness and fidelity even to the death. Many, 
even of the old people, remarked they had never seen any one so ‘ stub- 
born’ as Rafaravavy, for although the queen forbade her to pray, she did 
pray, even when in irons; and continued to preach Christ to the officers 
and to the crowd that followed her for nearly three-quarters of a mile, from 
the place of public condemnation to the place of common execution. Here 
she continued to pray and to exhort all around her to believe in Jesus 
Christ, even till the executioner’s spear, thrust through her body, deprived 
her of the power of utterance. 

“Jn relation to her death, Mr. Baker justly remarks :—‘ Never in the 
annals of the Church did a Christian martyr suffer from motives more pure, 
simple, and unmixed with earthly alloy. She had never heard of any after- 
glory of martyrdom on earth. No external splendour had been cast around 
the subject in her mind, by reading any lives of martyrs. All was to her 
obloquy and contempt. Her own father and relatives, to the very last, 
accused her of stubbornness. The people generally regarded her as stub- 
born, and worthy of punishment even onthat account. She had no earthly 
friends to support and cheer her. She was not poor in outward circum- 
stances ; and by recantation, and by humbling herself to beg pardon of the 
queen, she might very probably have saved her life. But her whole heart, 
as her letters testify, was filled with the love of Jesus. She endured as 
seeing Him who is invisible. Her letters are composed principally of 
passages from the Gospels and Epistles, and these, doubtless, under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, were the entire support of her mind in the last 
hour of trial. If ‘the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church, we 
may trust that Rafaravavy will not have died in vain. She died directly 
and exclusively in defence of the Gospel.’ 

“Allusion has been made to her letters. It may suffice at present to give 
the following extract from one of her communications to Mr. Johns, written 
shortly before her last imprisonment :— 

** Blessed be God, who hath given us access by our Lord Jesus Christ. 
My earnest prayer to God is, that he would enable me to obey the words 
of Jesus to his disciples, Matt. xvi. 24. ‘If any man desire to come after 
me, let him deny himself,’ &. Hence then, none of these things move 
me, nor count I my life dear to myself, that I may finish mv course in the 
service I have received of the Lord Jesus. Do not you, Missionaries, grieve 
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under an idea that your labour here has been in vain in the Lord; through 
the blessing of God. it succeeds. ‘If our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them 
that are lost; but it is the power of God to them that believe.’ Here is 
my ground of confidence ; the power of God cannot be effectually resisted. 
] will go in the strength of the Lord. Though I should walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for God is with me. 
‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.’ ‘ Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints.’ May I ‘ be found in him, not having mine 
own righteousness, which is of the law, but that which is through the 
faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith ; that I may know 
him, and the power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, 
being made conformable unto his death; ifby any means I might attain 
unto the resurrection of the dead. Not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect: but I follow after, if that I may apprehend 
that for which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. I count not myself 
to have apprehended ; but this one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I 
press towards the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.’ Phil. iii. 9—14. 

«* Pray for us, that the Lord may open the door for his word among us.’ 

“These are statements on which it would be superfluous to offer 
lengthened comment. And yet it is impossible to contemplate without 
devout admiration, such bright, such impressive evidence of the reality and 
efficacy of the Gospel. Here is a converted idolater brought to the mar- 
tyr’s test, and nobly ‘ refusing to accept deliverance, that she might obtain 
a better resurrection ; out of weakness waxing strong,’ and counting not 
even life itself worth possessing, without the confession of the Saviour’s 
name! This honoured martyr has left to the care of the church in Mada- 
gascar, under the great Shepherd, one orphan little girl, a martyr’s child, 
for whose welfare the deepest solicitude is felt, and tidings respecting whom 
are most anxiously desired.” 


The distractions which the cruelties and impolicy of the queen 
had introduced into her country, and the false position which she 
seems to have felt herself placed in with respect to the English, 
among other considerations, would appear to have led to her send- 
ing an embassy to England in 1836, consisting of six of her officers. 
They were presented to the king at a levee held at St. James’s ; 
and during the interview, his majesty graciously introduced them to 
the queen, who addressed them with great courtesy and kindness. 
They were also shown many of the most striking objects, manufac- 
tories, &c. in and around the metropolis ; especially such as it was 
deemed would leave the most valuable impressions upon their minds. 
We must not forget to mention that at the levee, the Rev. Mr. 
Freeman accompanied the embassy, as interpreter, we presume, and 
presented to his majesty a copy of the holy Scriptures in the Mala- 
gasy language, which had been translated by the Missionaries, and 
printed at the mission press in Madagascar. It is also stated that 
his majesty received the copy of the Bible in a manner that could 
not fail to impress the embassy with a deep sense of the high regard 
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entertained by the British sovereign for this volume of divine reve. 
lation, and the satisfactory result of missionary effort. Her majest 
also, in consequence of having heard of the intolerant edict of the 
queen of Madagascar already referred to, said to the embassy, 
* Tell the queen of Madagascar from me, that she can do nothing 
so beneficial for her country as to receive the Christian religion,” a 
sentiment becoming the quarter whence it came, and which Mr, 
Ellis has appropriately used as the motto to his elegant and able 
work. 

What has been the result of the return of the embassy to Mada- 
gascar, of the above recommendation, of the opinions formed by its 
members while in this country, and of the written communications 
sent out by our government, is not certainly known, although there is 
much reason {to fear that it has not been such as the friends of hu- 
manity, civilization, and religion can have cause to rejoiceat. We 
shall not. therefore pursue the subject further, nor strive to read 
futurity ; but conclude by saying that the present volumes are en- 
riched and embellished by art—a good map, two striking portraits, 
one of them of Radama, another of a renowned chief in full costume, 
and a number of remarkable plates from drawings taken on the spot, 
or with the objects delineated before the artists, illustrating many 
pages of the work. 





Art. VI. 
1.—The Student's Manual of Natural Philosophy. By Cuarues Tom- 
tinson. London: Parker. 1838. 
2.—The Phenomena and Order of the Solar System. By J. P. Nicnot- 
LL.D. &c. London: Simpkin and Marshal. 1838. 


Upon the uses and beauties which the student discovers in those 
departments of the universe in which he has traced established 
laws that perform their offices with mathematical exactness, it is 
needless for us to attempt to expatiate. This much, however, may 
be asserted, that while the discoveries under the heads Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy have been wonderful as well as splendid, 
conferring immense blessings upon society, largely embellishing 
human life, unceasingly offering exalted and refined themes to the 
minds of the meditative and the devout, there is also in them a 
field which the severely scientific speculatist can traverse by fol- 
lowing the path of clear analogies that seems to afford a legitimate, 
as it is an ennobling occupation for the spirit and imagination of 
man. Not only therefore does the real and the ascertained, but the 
imagined also, in regard to the branches meant, benefit and delight 
us ; for while demonstration is baffled, lofty hypotheses may be indulged, 
and the mind thereby mightily gratified, were it but by a discovery 
of its own boundless flights, its almost infinitely expansive powers. 
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We think these general sentiments may be applied more or less 
justly to each of the branches of human study indicated by the 
works mentioned at the head of the present article ; branches which 
are calculated, especially when treated of in the manner done by our 
authors, to yield unfailing rational and charming occupation to the 
most fastidious as well as to the most ordinary intellect, while the 
sagest and the most erudite will only appreciate them more highly 
by as much as their tastes and their attainments are superior. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s Manual in some respects is only a popular com- 
pendium of a vast deal that is hid from the ordinary reader, not 
merely by means of the mysteries of demonstrative and mathema- 
tical science, but on account of the multitude, the magnitude, and 
the scattered repositories of such erudition. Still a great proportion 
of the performance is his own,—that is, the result in a perspicuous 
and compressed form, of his mastery of the subjects handled. 
Besides, this sort of power which must always be accompanied by. 
the freshness and satisfactoriness that a knowledge and love of a 
subject confers, Mr. ‘I’. has adopted a method of arrangement and 
treatment which is original, at the same time that it allows him, 
quite naturally, to throw out thoughts, to suggest views, which have 
arisen in the course of his own peculiarly pursued reflections. A 
slight account of the work, and anextract, will convey some idea of 
the performance. 

In the Manual a few of the instruments used by Natural Philo- 
sophers in their- manipulations, when experimenting in certain 
departments, are made the pegs upon which to hang illustrations 
and curious notices, sometimes in the manner of history, sometimes 
of dissertation and hypothesis. Thus heat is naturally treated of 
under Thermometer,— Water, under Hydrometer,— Vapour; under 
Hygrometer,— Atmosphere, under Barometer. The Compass neces- 
sarily leads to discussions about the Magnet, &c.,—the Prism and 
Light are closely connected,—tbe Telescope and Newton, with his 
discoveries,—several other subjects being handled ina way simi- 
larly interesting and ingeniously managed ;—for example, the Sun 
Dial, and the Soap Bubble, which we can assure our readers are fer- 
tile themes ; but if they happen to be unaccustomed to such studies, 
they must guess for a time, unless they purchase the book, how 
many and what are the facts and the experiments with which the 
latter and the most evanescent of these objects is identified. 

One of the chapters in the book is devoted to the Tuning Fork, 
and to discoursing on Musical Glasses ; which brings in the princi- 
ples of Acoustics and of Sounds, not Noises. From this portion of 
the work we take our specimen of the author’s manner and matter, 
and where he has fixed upon a philosopher’s Violin, making it serve 
to indicate how much might be effected by musical instrument- 
makers, through a diligent study and accurate knowledge of un- 
deviating principles. Savart’s Violin is the text :— 
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“The great object,” says Mr. Tomlinson, “ of this philosopher’s researches 
was to determine what were the essential elements of the violin, and what 
were merely ornamental or empirical details. On considering the principle 
of the instrument, he arrived at the opinion that the vaulted or curved form 
of the face and back is not a necessary part of the structure. In thevexpe. 
rimental violin which he constructed, he employed flat surfaces of very thin 
wood. The face and back were each formed of two pieces, similar and 
equal to each other—2} lines thick at one edge, and gradually tapering 
towards the other edge, which was about 1 line thick; the thick edges of 
the two were then joined together. ‘The next peculiarity which we ma 
mention is, that the sides of the instrument were straight instead of being 
fancifully curved, as in ordinary violins. The reason for this change was, 
that the sides might enter into undisturbed vibration from corner to corner 
of the instrument, and thus aid the sound, which is prevented in the com- 
mon construction. The form of the instrument was that of a trapezium, 
or four-sided figure, of which the end near the handle was shorter than the 
remote end. There is, in common violins, a bar, called the bar of harmony, 
passing along the under surface of the face of the instrument, for the pur- 
pose of strengthening it. This bar is placed a little on one side of the 
middle line or axis of the instrument, and the sounding-post, or soul, is 
placed at a short distance on the other side. Now this is a defective ar- 
rangement, as the bar stiffens, and retards the vibration on one side of the 
axis more than of the other. Savart, therefore, placed his bar of harmony 
along the central axis, and thus equalized the vibratory power on the two 
sides of it. 

“The sounding-post has usually been considered as a kind of support 
for the upper surface, but Savart found that its only effect was to commu- 
nicate the vibrations from the face to the back of the instrument, and the 
point at which he fixed the post in his violin was such as to convey the 
sonorous vibrations more perfectly and energetically from the face to the 
back of the instrument. An improvement was next made in the perforations 
of the face of the instrument. Savart covered the two holes on the face of 
a violin with paper, and found that the sound was very materially injured 
thereby ; this he attributed to the stoppage of communication between the 
air within the body of the instrument and the external air. Having thus 
determined what was the real office performed by these holes, he next 
directed his attention to the form in which they are generally made. This 
form represents an Italian S; but Savart considered that the margin of such 
an aperture must necessarily be variously affected in its vibration, accord- 
ing as it coincided with, or was inclined to the direction of the fibres of the 
wood. Heaccordingly made those openings in the form of a parallelogram, 
that is, the edges were straight and parallel. By this arrangement the 
fibres and the margins of the holes were in the same direction, and the 
vibrations of the wood at those parts were rendered more symmetrical, 
while at the same time fewer fibres were cut. 

‘There can be no doubt that many parts of ordinary violins tend to 
damp rather than to improve the tones. Accordingly, Savart took every 
precaution to insure cdoperation in every part of his violin, as much as 
possible. Before the instrument was put together, he brought the tablets 
which were to form the face and back into precisely the same vibratory 
state; so that cach one should yield the same sound, and the same nodal 
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distribution of sound on its surface, as the other. He conjectures that 
the old makers were cognizant of the importance of this adjustment. 
- . x x * * 

“ These being the general points of difference between the common 
violin and that constructed by Savart, the success of the attempt was 
soon put to a severe test. M. Lefebvre, the celebrated Parisian violinist, 
was requested to compare the tone of his best violin with Savart’s. The 
result was, that the old one was found to have more brilliancy, but the 
new one more evenness of tone. Savart remarks, that many of the 
best violins are more insensible to some notes than to others. This he 
attributes to the circumstance that, through the bad adjustment of the 
bar, post, &c. the facility of vibrating in accordance with some notes is 
less than with others; whereas, in his own instrument, freedom and 
facility of vibration were provided for in every way. When the old 
violin belonging to Lefebvre and the new one of Savart were played 
alternately in an adjoining apartment, the tones of the two could not be 
distinguished from each other, except by a little more sweetness in the 
new one. 

“This was probably the first attempt to reduce fiddle-making to scien- 
tific principles; and the success which attended it ought to encourage 
similar efforts. Savart made many violins such as we have described, 
which had no pretensions to elegance or high finish, but all possessing 
the desirable qualities which we are in the habit of attributing to the 
“good old” violins. Should any of our readers be of a mechanical turn, 
they might construct good violins at the cost of a few shillings, by 
attention to the main points of difference between the common instru- 
ments and those above described ; all of which latter were made by Savart’s 
own hands.” 


How necessary and important it is that the rules of art should be 
formed in strict accordance with scientific principles, in regard not 
only to the mechanical means adopted to produce particular sounds, 
but many other desirable and nicely exact ends may be gathered 
from this simple extract; but the more fully Mr. Tomlinson’s 
Manual is studied, the more conclusive does the matter appear. 

We now proceed to pay some notice to Dr. Nichol’s work, which 
after his “ Architecture of the Heavens,” a production of re- 
markable splendour, whether the marvellous and unapproachable 
magnificence of the theme be considered, the sustained philosophical 
flight of the author, his fecundity in analogical illustrations, or his 
rich and poetic ardour of style. 

Dr. Nichol’s former work may be said to have had afar more 
stupendous and awakening field to traverse than even that of the 
Solar System ; inasmuch as it penetrated myriads of worlds, 
within the veil, so to say, and certainly beyond the slightest cogni- 
zance of man’s unassisted vision. He went among thousands of 
firmaments, where new suns and their satellites are traversing the 
realms of space, upon scales and according to laws not less mightily 
complicated and beautifully perfect than that of our own solar system, 
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and where, also, there are grounds for supposing new worlds and 
systems are in the constant act or state of formation, of creation. 
In the present instance, however, he deals with a more definite 
mensuration, a more visible grandeur, a theme more frequently 
attempted to be elucidated ; and therefore, perhaps, less calculated 
to overwhelm the mind with marvellous magnitude, to overpower it 
with ineffable glory, to transport it with evidence of never-to-be-com. 
puted design, wisdom, and goodness. Yet where is the comprehen. 
sion that can grasp simply the mechanical or the physical proper. 
ties and functions of the solar system? Oh! to man whom an 
atom of matter cognizable only by microscopic aids presents puz- 
zles and wonders, how shall he think or speak of our sun, our famil 
of planets, our own globe? It seems to us as if the little which we 
actually know of the solar system, renders it a theme of grandeur 
more wondrous, solemn, arousing, and awful than any other, as 
pointing to the immeasurable amount of clearly indicated truths 
which we do not fully understand, which we cannot comprehend; 
and therefore it follows, according to this view, that Dr. Nichol’s 
present work will awaken more numerous and therefore more 
awakening sentiments than did his former noble philosophical per- 
formance. 

But we must say something of the manner, the matter, and the 
arrangement which the author has adopted in his treatment of the 
phenomena and order of the solar system. And here few words 
will be best, provided these be plain and to the point, seeing that 
specimens will, after a slight introduction, come home most signifi- 
cantly and satisfactorily to the heart and intellect of every one, if 
simply introduced and left to themselves. 

Dr. Nichol’s manner, then, considering the magnitude of his sub- 
ject is intelligible—if considering its abstruseness, it is simple—if 
its magnificence, it is lucid. He writes ina popular, and, at the 
same time, in a strictly philosophic strain, the style becoming anl- 
mated, engaging, and vivid, in consequence of a poetic fervour which 
is inherent in his nature, and that rises with his subject. ‘The 
matter and the arrangement consist of a historical account of the 
progress of astronomical science, interspersing this account with 
biographical notices (the most natural method surely) of those to 
whom that progress is chiefly indebted. Then we have an account 
of the physical constitution of the solar system, and of the bodies 
that compose it, each body being described and made the individual 
theme of dissertation. And lastly, the unity, the analogies, and the 
destinies of things, may be said to occupy not only the astronomical 
genius, but the religious aspirations of the author—Newton and his 
discoveries being themes that stir Dr. Nichol’s soul with unwonted 
emotions. We shall now introduce a few specimens without any 
particular regard to arrangement, seeing that it is rather an ep!s0- 
dical than an analytical method we take ; a method, indeed, which, 
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if departed from, would require that we presented some, at least, of 
the various illustrative diagrams in the volume, than which nothing 
of the kind was ever more judiciously married to letter-press. 

The history of the progress of astronomical science, of course, 
must fix upon Ptolemy, Copernicus, the ‘starry Galileo,’ and 
Kepler, as some of the chief landmarks and luminaries—Tycho 
Blahe coming in his due place, with all his honours full blown. In 
fact, the account of this singular man and genius, his portrait, the 
views which illustrate his biography, and a sketch of the great globe 
at Uraniburg, command an extraordinary degree of interest as given 
by Dr. Nichol. This great astronomer had been banished by his 
sovereign, for he was not a smooth courtier ; but see how his heart 
yearned after his native country, and behold him in his last hours, 
since we cannot find room for the sketch of his scientific services :— 


«Tycho removed to Germany, where he obtained a friend in the Empe- 
ror Rodolphus, and an asylum at Prague. Some would have been happy 
in that new retreat, and have forgotten Denmark. Not so Tycho. His 
spirit was broken, and he drooped. Rugged though he was, he could not 
forget Uraniburg ; and he always spoke with a doting longing of the scenes 
and friends of his youth, the country which had exiled him, and of Huen, 
his little island, the theatre of the play of his dearest affections, the spot 
with which he associated his labours and glory. Notwithstanding the 
kindness of Rodolphus and the companionship of Kepler, he felt as ina 
strange land; and disease from an accidental cause carried him off at the 
age of fifty-five. Sad and too early termination of so glorious a career ! 
many even then were the hearts which, when the tidings reached them, 
felt blank, for they knew that a great man was gone. During the last 
night of his life, he was afflicted by delirium, interrupted by a few inter- 
vals, in which he seems to have been employed in reflecting on his career, 
and surveying his labours; for he repeatedly exclaimed, ‘ I have not lived 
in vain.’ Most true! of all the observers of the ancient world, he alone 
is worthy to stand beside Hipparchus; they are twin names, which should 
never be dissociated. In awarding him the merit which is his due, let us 
forget his deficiencies: his failings belong to the humanity of every age—his 
greatness was original, and his own !” 


Near the conclusion of the work Dr. Nichol treats of the all- 
pervading principle of gravitation, and of the great discoverer of this 
law of nature, with surpassing eloquence and generous feeling. The 
discovery of this universal law, though it came in the rear of what 
had been demonstrably proved in support of the true doctrine as to 
the courses of the heavenly bodies which constitute the solar systems, 
was yet that law which alone could account for the facts and the 
relations observed. Just mark what our author has to say of the 
discovery and the discoverer in relation to the earth’s influence or 
attraction over the moon :— 


‘‘ The accurate resolution of the problem, it will be seen, depends on the 
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accuracy of the data, on the known diameter or size of the earth, and of the 
distance of the moon. When Newton first undertook it, his data were not 
accurate. The result, of course, was incongruous with his conjecture; and 
with the honour of a man who loves truth, he threw his theory aside, 
Three years after, truer measures of the required quantities were obtained, 
and he revised his old calculations. It is recorded, that towards the close 
of his work—when it seemed that the results were coming in accordance 
with his surmise—when he felt on the verge of obtaining one of the most 
important laws ever revealed to man—when, in short, he was recognizing 
that which for evermore would bind the heavens to the earth, and consti- 
tute himself the first of philosophers—the nerves of the great man quivered, 
and he could not finish his task. He called in the aid of a friend, pacing 
his room in tumultuous agitation, while the few last arithmetical operations 
were being concluded, and perhaps as fearful at the moment lest his con- 
jecture might be true as that it should prove fallacious. It is difficult now 
to conceive the intensity of Newton’s feelings when the result was finally 
announced to him. By effect of familiarity it has become common; but 
revert back to the revolution it made in man’s knowledge of the universe. 
No order or connexion among events had then been discovered save what 
lay in Kepler’s laws; which, limited as they are, it had required the intel- 
lect of the previous world to elaborate; but here was a revelation, not 
merely tracing some further small analogy, not binding together more 
closely the character of the planetary orbits, but uniting them in all their 
majesty with the simplest of terrestrial phoenomena, and demonstrating, 
that over a drop of spray, tossed in an apparently random course through 
the gulf of a cataract or across the rocky barriers of a raging ocean, is 
dominant the same regulating power which retains the great planets with 
their moons in their sweep around the sun. Knowing how trifling a 
novelty may agitate the firmest minds, no wonder that Newton was affected 
by an uncontrollable tremor. And it may be that, at that moment, he per- 
ceived not only the extent of those great tidings of which he had become 
the herald, but also that an entire change had passed over himself—that, 
instead of the presevering and successful private student, he had become a 
name which would never die from the minds of men.” 


Those who may suppose that the excellences and beauties of Dr. 
Nichol’s work consists chiefly in accurate biographical notices, or 
evidences of strong and exalted sympathies with men who have been 
the high priests of astronomical science, will very much mistake the 
character of his writings. Heis without doubt one of the most 
expert and brilliant expounders of what most teachers would find 
and leave mysterious; his very simplicity and perspicuity causing 
some to deem him superficial, just, as we believe, Paley has often 
been misunderstood. As already intimated, however, his principal 
achievements in this way require and have obtained the aid of 
diagrams which it is not convenient for us tocopy. We shall there- 
fore direct attention to some of his curious and lofty speculations, 10 
which his genius is warmed by a sort of poetic as well as prophetic 
inspiration that he seems to be fond of cherishing. Just let the 
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reader observe him in relation to the Sun and the Planets. He 
says, “‘ Of the Sun’s train, eleven planets all regularly revolve around 
him, and so far as ascertained, also rotate on their own axes ; the 
former motion constituting the year of each orb, and the latter its 
succession of day and night. But how various,” he continues, “‘ are 
the absolute durations of these important periods in the different 
bodies !”? He then gives a table which contains and shows a com- 
parison with the revolutions of the earth. Now the period of rota- 
tion (each planet on its own axis), taking our year, for the sake of 
simplicity, as consisting exactly of 365 days, and the month of 30 


days, gives to— 


Hours. Minutes. 
Mercury ° ; 24 ; 6 
Venus , : 23 ; , 21 
Earth . , 23 ‘ ‘ 56 
Mars , ‘ 24 , , 29 


The period of rotation as to Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas is 
unknown. But— — 


Jupiter ‘ ; 9 , . 56 
Saturn ‘ ‘ 10 ‘ ‘ 29 
And Uranus unknown. 


Then come to the period of revolution round the sun of each 
planet, reckoning by our year, and see the wonderful differences ! 
Years. Months. Days. 


Mercury 0 ° » S ‘ . 28 
Venus 0 ; 7 ; » &8 
Earth ] , 0 : ; t 
Mars ‘ » § ' 10 i > Ia 
Vesta , . = " 7 21 
Juno . 4 : 4 13 
Ceres 4 ‘ 7 , . ae 
Pallas ‘ ~ : . 7 , »§ B 
Jupiter ‘ . ae . . 10 , ae 
Saturn ‘ . 29 , s' = . 24 
Uranus , . 84 ° 0 » 


Now the vast difference between some of the planets in their 
ascertained rotations, as between the Earth and Jupiter, but still 
more as to their periods of revolution around the sun, affords our 
author one of those opportunities which he evidently loves to en- 
counter, and which he turns to the following account :— 


“ In judging of the probable effect of this signal variety upon the internal 
economy of the several planets, we must either abandon speculation as vain 
and impossible, or be content with a few guesses drawn from a supposed 
analogy with the Earth. The latter course, indeed, is almost equivalent to 
the former; for it conducts us among circumstances where we are only be- 
wildered, seeing that imagination fails in the effort to combine and embody 
them. How, for instance, can that contrast be pictured, which subsists 
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between the two extreme bodies of our system—Uranus and Mercury; the 
one hurrying through its restless cycle of seasons in three months, and the 
other spending on the same relative change eighty-four terrestrial years? A 
tree in Mercury—if such there is—would gather around its pith or axis 
three hundred and thirty-six of those well-known circular layers, in a time 
during which the sluggish vegetation of Uranus would only have deposited 
one: and a full and burning lifetime, made up of rapid sparkling joys and 
acute sorrows, would, in so close neighbourhood of the Sun, be compressed 
within a space hardly adequate on Earth to lead youth to its meridian; 
while at that outer confine a slow pulse and drowsy blood might sustain 
for centuries a slumbering and emotionless existence! The question is 
further complicated, if we refer to the rapid succession of day and night in 
the remote planets ; perhaps modifying, by the activity it excites, the com- 
parative torpidity due to the length of the year. We can form no notion of 


the physiological consequences due to a recurrence of day and night within 
the brief period of nine or ten hours.” 


But further,— 


“ The very different distances of the planets from the Sun is a second 
obvious source of remarkable contrast. Those proportionate distances may 
be guessed from the illustration of the commencement of this chapter ; but 
Figure 2, Plate XI., will further aid the imagination. It shows the com- 
parative size of the Sun when seen from the different bodies in our system; 
dwindling gradually from the mighty globe visible at Mercury, to that 
comparatively small orb which enlightens the landscapes of Uranus. It is 
computed that at Mercury the Sun shines with seven times the intensity 
experienced on Earth, and that at Uranus his radiation is at least 330 times 
weaker than with us. Between Mercury and Uranus, therefore, besides 
the difference occasioned by the rapid and slow alternation of seasons, 
there is an actual disproportion in the quantity of solar light shed upon 
them of upwards of 1,000 to 1. And yet Uranus is not obscure, nor its 
plains benighted. The light of our full moon has been computed as about 
300,000 times weaker than that of the meridian sun: so that the light- 
giver can bestow, even on his remotest attendant, as much light at noon- 
day as if nearly 1,000 of our moons were shining in its sky. In these re- 
mote regions we likewise find, as if in some compensation, a singular ex- 
tension of that provision which so much adorns our Earth—the provision 
for throwing part of the solar light on the dark hemisphere of the planet, 
by reflection from moons. In Mercury, Venus, and Mars, the midnight 
vault is bespangled only with stars; but Jupiter has four moons, each 
larger than ours, constantly circling around him, varying his skies by their 


beautiful and ever-changing phases ; Saturn has seven ; and, according to 
Sir William Herschel, Uranus has six.”’ 


And again,— 


“If the varying periods of the revolutions of the planets and their 
varying distances from the Sun, intimate a necessarily external aspect, 
the right interpretation of the previous table will emphatically show that 
the internal varieties cannot be less striking, and that ohly a fragment or 
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stray leaf of existence is found within those four cardinal points which 
are the corners of our world. For observe the necessary and essential 
difference of such globes in materta/ composition. The matter of which 
Mercury is made up is nearly four times heavier than that which com- 
poses our world; while Saturn is as light as cork. What can be the 
surface of Mercury ? where the locality of water in Saturn? And again, 
how great the influence of such varities upon the forms of organization | 
Upon the weight or mass of each planet depends in chief part the weight 
of a body at its surface. Now the size attained by organized families must 
be regulated ultimately by the power of the materials of which they are 
composed, to resist the depressing force of theirown weight. If, for 
instance, the enormous Baobab—that grandest proof of the strength of the 
vegetable fabric—were suddenly to become twenty times heavier than it 
is, or if a North American pine received an equal addition of weight, the 
fibres which sustain them would be bruised, and they would fall crashing 
to the ground. So, in the animal world, the elephant or the old mega- 
therium are, perhaps, the mightiest fabrics which can be sustained by the 
utmost strength of bone; whence it may be, among other causes, that the 
drying up of interior lakes (on the waters of which they often reposed 
their enormous weights) has caused the disappearance from our world of 
the gigantic dinotheria. Now, give a man twenty-seven times his present 
weight, ¢. e. transport him to the surface of the Sun, and every bone 
which supports him would crumble in one instant into powder. But if, 
on visiting the Sun, we must consent, for security, to be transformed 
into some beetle or caterpillar, a visit to Vesta would soothe the vainest ; 
for there—on a planet whose whole surface is not greater than the king- 
dom of France—gigantic dimensions are possible with our present struc- 
ture, and vertical leaps of some sixty feet would assuredly gladden the 
heart of the most ambitious athleté. It were the easist undertaking to 
push these conjectures further; perhaps they already verge on the ludi- 
crous. It is one great use and function of all such speculations to arouse 
due conceptions of the variety of the universe, a variety coextensive with 


its vastness, but through which law unquestionably prevails and rules and 
orders all.” 


In his former work, ‘* Views of the Architecture of the Heavens,” 
Dr. Nichol, upon astronomical evidences and analogies, was led to 
believe and state that new spheres of unknown magnitude and num- 
bers were continually in the course of formation in the immeasur- 
able and infinite regions of space. Some of his speculations in the 
present volume point to very opposite occurrences. What will the 
reader say about the suggested idea that the sun itself may be 
doomed to be extinguished, in the course and in fulfilment of natu- 
ral, ever-operating laws? Is every one prepared to assert, who 
believes in Revelation and in Scriptural predictions, that the dis- 
solution of the earth and of our world, of the solar system, is to be 
accomplished by other than the universal laws and agencies now in 
progress? But hear our author. He says,— 


“ The question cannot fail to suggest itself here—whethber this light- 
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producing power may depend, in degree, on the probably ever-changing 
electric state of a growing globe—whether the Sun is now as he was and 
will ever be, or only in one state or epoch of his efficacy as the radiant 
source of light and heat? It seems to me must worthy of consideration, 
whether those puzzling phenomena, indicative of an altered heat in our 
Earth, may not pertain in part to this source—to the onward progress of 
our heat-giver through the destiny to which law foreordained him? The 
changes referred to stretch over epochs in which man was not present, 
and when, of course, their progress could not be marked ; but even now, 
due attention is not paid to the momentous subject; for the delicate mea- 
surement of the Sun’s direct strength is of greatly more consequence than 
that temperature which arises for the most part from a mere terrestrial 
meteorology. The further heavens, however, come here in aid, and su 
ply this gap in our knowledge; appearing to substantiate the possibility, 
if not the reality, of such changes. The new star in Cassiopeia, seen by 
Tycho, for instance, indicated some great change in the light and heat of 
an orb, far more probably thana mere orbitual motion. TZhat star never 
moved from its place; and, during its course from extreme brilliancy to 
apparent-extinction, the colour of its light altered—passing through the 
hues of a dying conflagration. Can aught of this be seen in the Southern 
star, one of Sir John Herschel’s spoils, which is gradually clothing itself 
with an extreme brilliancy? Many other stars have altered slowly in 
magnitude, also preserving rigorous invariability of place; and some, as 
Sirius, have changed colour; this star having turned from the fiery dog- 
star of old times, red and fiery as Mars, into the brilliantly white orb now 
adorning our skies. Is it not likely, then, that the intrinsic energies to 
whose development these phoenomena must be owing, act also in our Sun? 
that, in short, he also may pass through phases, filling up myriads of cen- 
turies; once, it may be, shining on Uranus with a lustre as burning as 
that which now dazzles Mercury? How vast are the effects involved in 
such achange! The rays of the Sun are not merely light-giving; for, 
combined with these, in the same beam or pencil, there are rays whose 
function is heat-giving, and others equally distinct, which are productive 
of chemical influence. Now, in the probable-march of our luminary, how 
great a variety in the relations of these three systems of rays may be 
involved, and, of course, what diversities in his action on his dependents ! 
Imagination, clinging to such conjectures, passes to the august conception 
of this master of surrounding worlds, this majestic globe, himself organ- 
ized, progressing slowly through his destiny, ever acting, as he moves 
onward, on the inner and proper principle of each planet; drawing from 
it (which also may itself vary, according to some intrinsic energy or law) 
every form and manifestation of which it is capable, and conducting them 
all through a long and wondrous history. How emphatically does even 
this guess inform us that we see only sketches of the history of things— 
—that a leaf or two of the mystic volume is all that ever will be read by 
man !” 


Whatever may be thought of these and other speculations pursued 
by such severely trained minds as those of our author and men of 
kindred genius and attainments have often indulged in, it cannot be 
denied that they serve to exalt our ideas, and at the same time to 
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produce in strict obedience to the extent of that exeltation, the 
deeper conviction of the limited nature of all human knowledge and 
all human capacity, when brought into comparison with the works 
and the ways of the Almighty, with the infinitudes of his attributes 
and his creation. 





Arr. VII. 

1.—Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Biography of Eminent British 

Statesmen. By Joun Forstzr, Esq. Vol. VI. London: Longman. 1838. 
9,— The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, and the State of Europe during 

the Early Part of the Keign of Louis XIV. Illustrated in a Series of 

‘Letters. Edited by Rosert Vauenan, D.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. London: 

Colburn. 1838. 
Two works mainly upon the same subject and appearing exactly at 
the same time, where there cannot have been any concert between 
the writers of them, might well lead to the conclusion that that 
subject must be one of pressing and extraordinary importance, or 
that something particularly new was to be developed regarding 
what may have often before been handled. Now, there is no deny- 
ing that Oliver Cromwell offers a theme of almost unexampled inte- 
rest ; a theme too, which, we think, has been by no means exhausted, 
or hitherto fully, that is to say, fairly treated. But the question 
comes, do either or both of the works named at the head of this 
paper supply the desideratum ; do they unravel the doubts and 
difficulties which former authors have encountered in reference to 
the Napoleon of England ; do they reconcile contradictions, or do 
they by any theory in the philosophy of mind and of human cha- 
racter, or by any satisfactory new readings of history, tear to tatters 
the controversy of nearly two centuries’ duration about a de facto 
king of England, and set up in their stead the clear and convincing 
portraiture of the fortunes of the “ farmer son of a brewer of Hun- 
tingdon?”” Most assuredly the answer will be, by the reflecting and 
historical reader of both works now before us, in the negative. 
There may be a few scattered proofs that the writers have by a 
process of expansion, or by some random happy conceptions of par- 
ticular passages in the history of the Protector, given breadth to that 
which before had been indistinctly or insufficiently noticed, and 
strength to that which had been feebly urged. ‘There may be some 
new lights worth the gathering into one defined ray that will help to 
guide to firm conclusions. But all that is new and truly good will 
hardly repay the trouble of searching for it ; while to the indiscrimi- 
nating reader, or him who is comparatively a novice as respects the 
history of Cromwell, neither of the works are proper to be first con- 
sulted on the extraordinary subject. 

From the previous specimens of Mr. Forster’s talent and compe- 
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tency as exemplified in the “ Lives of Eminent British Statesmen,” 


. which have appeared in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, we did not expect 


that his treatment of Cromwell would be less marked as regards the 
writer’s mannerism and habitual faults than has hitherto been the 
case in the series. But as in the instance of any other man, Mr, 
Forster’s characteristic features become more visible the longer he 
lives and the longer he writes. 

Mr. I’. is a notorious book-maker. He has read much and di- 
gested hastily. He does not even seem to bestow the time upon 
that which is before him necessary to the accomplishment of any- 
thing like finish. He is remarkable for incompleteness, and hurry. 
There are no fine proportions, no subtle connectings. We would 
almost peril our critical character upon the fact, whether or not he 
employs some half-starved amanuensis to repair at the rate of a few 
sixpences per day to the British Museum, there to'copy entire chapters 
of some given number of manuscripts, which, when brought home, 
cut and dry, require only a flimsy or a dashing setting, which an 
experienced hand can throw off without the waste of any very im- 
— space of time, and certainly without any staid and prolonged 
study. 

Mr. Forster’s disease of book-making becomes particularly of- 
fensive in the instance before us ; for while the present volume only 
brings down the history of Cromwell to the battle of Worcester; and 
another volume is to continue the subject, we find in a former 
number of the self-same cabinet, a Life of Old Noll; advertizing 
the public of this at least, that should any one set his name down as 
a subscriber to Lardner’s periodical, it must be with a total care- 
lessness as to selection, proportion, and continuation. 

As respects the style, and the matter of the present specimen, 
there is a great deal to be found fault with. The arrangement is 
indistinct ; many of the notes, though curious or valuable in them- 
selves, are placed according to no distinct plan ; while, as to the lite- 
rary qualities of the composition, they are neither simple nor pure ; 
affectation and vicious forms often offending the sense. 

Take, for example, the passage where the first great start 
to Cromwell-eminence is noticed and recorded. Thomas Crom- 
well, who was promoted from a low station by Henry the Eighth, 
and made Earl of Essex, had a sister, whom a Welsh gentleman of 
the name of Williams married. A son, who was the issue of this 
union, was presented at court, and assumed his uncle’s name; but 
he did more, for he attracted the favour of the bluff monarch at a 
tournament, and seems afterwards to have preserved his standing. 
But just observe how affectedly and with what an air of per- 
sonification this tournament circumstance is set off :— 


“From the chivalrous son of a Glamorganshire squire, the worldly 
power and splendour of the family of Cromwells took its rise, as from the 
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farmer son of a brewer of Huntingdon it afterwards dated its immortality. 
This Richard Cromwell (the issue of the marriage above alluded to) 
was one of the few favourites and servants of Henry the Eighth, whom 
he did not send to the scaffold; and when, in the old chronicles of Stow, 
we catch the dawn of his loyal fortunes, it is as though it gleamed re- 
proachfully down upon the terrible act which laid the foundation of the 
mightier fortunes of his great-grandson Oliver. On May-day 1540, a 
brilliant tournament at Westminster opens its lists before us, in which 
Richard Cromwell and others had proclaimed themselves to France, 
Flanders, and Scotland, the defenders of the honour and rights of the 
English king. Henry the Eighth looks on; and when Sir Richard 
Cromwell has struck down challenge after challenge with undaunted 
arm, forth from his deep broad chest rolls out the royal laugh of Henary— 
‘ Formerly thou wast my Dick, but hereafter thou shalt be my diamond.’ 
Then from the finger of majesty drops a diamond ring, which Sir Richard 
picks up, and again presents to Henry; who laughingly places it on his 
finger, and bids him ever after bear such a one in the fore gamb of the 
demi-lion in his crest ; and such a ring did Oliver Cromwell wear there 
when he left his farm at Ely, to bear more formidable arms at the chal- 
lenge of a king.” 


From the numerous notes inserted by Mr. F., not a few of which 
are illustrative, and worth the gathering; we copy two, which bear 
upon Cromwell’s early years. They are both by unfriendly hands. 
Behold Noll at school :— 


“ A biographer already quoted, describes these school-days with charac- 
teristic force ; and remembering the writer’s prejudice, we have little diffi- 
culty in separating false from true. ‘ From A BC discipline,’ he says, 
‘and the slighted governance of a mistress, his father removed him to the 
tuition of Dr. Beard, schoolmaster of the free-school of that town (Hunting- 
don) ; where his book began to persecute him, and learning to commence 
his great and irreconcileable enemy ; for his master, honestly and severely 
observing that, and others his faults (which like weeds sprung out of his 
rank and uncultivable nature), did, by correction, hope to better his man- 
ners ; and with a diligent hand and careful eye to hinder the thick growth 
of those vices which were so predominant and visible in him. Yet, though 
herein he trespassed upon their respect and lenity due and usual to children 
of his birth and quality, he prevailed nothing against his obstinate and 
perverse inclination. ‘The learning and civility he had, coming upon hins 
like fits of enthusiasm, now a hard student for a week or two, and then a 
truant or otioso for twice as many months—of no settled constancy, 

“* Amongst the rest of those ill qualities,” continues this impartial bio- 
grapher, ‘ which fluctuated in him at this age, he was very notorious for’ 
robbing of orchards; a puerile crime, and an ordinary trespass, but grown 
so scandalous and injurious by the frequent spoyles and damages of trees, 
breaking of hedges and inclosures, committed by this apple-dragon, that 
many solemn complaints were made, both to his father and master, for re- 
dress thereof; which missed not their satisfaction and expiation out of his 
hide; on which so much pains were lost, that that very offence ripened in 
him afterwards to the throwing down of all boundaries of law or conscience. 
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From this he past unto another more manly theft, the robbing of dove. 
houses, stealing the young pidgeons, and eating and merchandizing of 
them, and that so publiquely, that he become dreadfully suspect to all the 
adjacent country.’ ” 


He is naughty at a later age if another authority is to be 
credited :— 


‘‘ Health, in his ‘ Flagellum,’ relates it thus—‘* By these lewd actions he 
had so alienated the affections of his uncle and godfather Sir Oliver Crom- 
well, that he could not endure the sight of him ; having, in his own presence 

n the great hall of his house, where he magnificently treated King James 
at his assumption to the crown of England, in a Christmas time, (which 
was always highly observed by him by feasting and keeping open house,) 
played this unhandsome and unseemly trick or frolic, with the relation of 
which the reader will be pleased to indulge me, because I have seen it 
reccounted by a worthy and learned hand. It was Sir Oliver’s custome in 
that festival, to entertain in his house a Master of Misrule, or the Revels, 
to make mirth for the guests, and to direct the dance and the music, and 
generally all manner of sports and gambols ; this fellow Cromwell, having 
besmeared his own clothes and hands with surreverence, accosts in the 
midst of a frolicking dance, and so grimed him and others upon every turn, 
that such a stink was raised, that the spectators could hardly endure the 
room ; whereupon the said Master of Misrule, perceiving the matter, caused 
him to be laid hold on, and by his command to be thrown into a pond ad- 


joyning to the house, and there to be sous’d over head and ears, and rinced 


of that filth and pollution sticking to him ; which was accordingly executed, 
Sir Oliver suffering hisnephew to undergo the punishmentof his unmannerly 
folly.” 


There are graver charges to be brought against the reverend 
author of the ‘‘ Protectorate,” in regard to book-making and the 
scattered condition of the few lights adduced in reference to that 
period, than those which the far less bulky performance of Mr. F. 
incurs. But we must first of all quote the title of the,work in 
full, that the reader may havea fair view of what its author pro- 
mises to give. After the announcement as it already stands at the 
head of this paper, the editor goes on to state, that the series of 
Letters are those which passed ‘‘ between Dr. John Pell, Resident 
Ambassador with the Seven Cantons, Sir Samuel Morland, Sir 
William Lockhart, Mr. Secretary Thurloe, and other distinguished 
Men of the Time. Now first published from the Originals.” 

- Now of this voluminous correspondence by far the greatest quan- 
tity consists of tedious and heavy letters by Pell, who seems to us 
to have been a dull pedant, when compared with such men as 
Thurloe and Lockhart, of whose epistles we have but very few in- 
deed, and those of no importance whatever in a public point of 
view, while as to the lights they afford of personal character, these 
only amount to this, that they were too wary and sagacious to be 
open-mouthed, or free dispensers of state or individual secrets. In 
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fact the title, ‘“‘ The Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell” is a mis- 
nomer, and the introduction of the names of several of the remark- 
able men mentioned in the title of the bulky work, a misleading 
announcement. ‘There is to be sure a prefatory essay on the cha- 
racter of the Protector, that is credible to the author’s head and 
heart, where he appears the well-informed and judicious apologist of 
his hero. But the letters really help us hardly at all to one addi- 
tional historical fact as regards the Prsknctutahe: while very many of 
them are trifling and unworthy of publication in themselves. The 
appendix, which is filled with miscellaneous documents, are in some 
instances illustrative of the state of science and literature of Europe 
at a certain era, and no doubt possess some value and present some 
minute novelties ; but why they have been crammed into a publica- 
tion with the principal subjects mentioned in the title of these volumes, 
can only be regarded as a far-fetched expedient to swell out volumes 
which are otherwise meagre in information, and by clap-trap gain 
purchasers. 

The first of the extracts which we are about to introduce will be 
taken from the introductory essay, that we may exhibit what are 
some of Dr. Vaughan’s grounds and instances of defence in regard 
to the character and career of Cromwell. Whatever may be thought 
of the wisdom and strength of this defence, we think it cannot be 
maintained that Cromwell’s history has ever by chance received the 
candid and searching construction of modern times ; it being usual 
to fall slavishly into the old creed, that he was ambitious from his 
youth upwards, designing and hypocritical ; charges of such a vague 
and general nature, and so easily advanced as to indicate inaccuracy, 
when a full appreciation is required not only of the age in which he 
lived, the abuses he witnessed, and the whirlwind of affairs of which 
he was not surely always the only oricin, but of the idiosyncyacy 
and extraordinary genius of the man. See how our author makes 
out Cromwell to have been guided by unforeseen, and, on his part, 
undevised circumstances at Naseby :— 


“ While this ordinance (the self denying ordinance, which he recom- 
mended and which required that no member of either House of Parliament 
should hold any military office beyond a certain day,) was a matter of de- 
bate in the upper house, a committee of the two kingdoms proceeded with 
the re-modelling of the army, according to a plan on which they had been 
for some time deliberating. Having concluded their labours, they received 
various commissions from the hands of most of the members belonging to 
either house who held them,—but among them that of Cromwell was not 
found. This circumstance has a suspicious appearance, and has been alleged 
by many writers as an instance of that deep-laid policy with which Crom- 
well applied himself to remove impediments from the path of his ambition. 
But the occurrences which led to the exception in this case, have not been 
looked to with sufficient attention and fairness. They were certainly such 
as Cromwell could not have foreseen ; and it may be doubted whether they 
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were such as he ought to have resisted. The selfdenying ordinance passed 
the upper house on the 3rd of April, and it was to take effect at the end 
of forty days from that date. When that interval drew near its close 
Cromwell, who had been occupied in the neighbourhood of Salisbury, joined 
the parliament army under Fairfax, then quartered near Windsor. On 
the following day, Fairfax, as commander-in-chief, received a command 
from the committee of both kingdoms, requiring him to send Cromwell into 
Oxfordshire, to prevent a junction between the king’s army and a body of 
cavalry under the command of Prince Rupert. Cromwell discovered the 
enemy, consisting of four regiments, near Islep bridge in that county, and 
putting them to flight, he slew many, possessed himself of the queen’sstandard, 
and returned with about two hundred prisoners. He was then sent to 
protect the associated counties in the north-east division of the kingdom, 
the royalists having assembled in considerable force in those parts, while 
the Scots, dissatisfied with some recent proceedings, refused to advance 
southward. The first order of the committee to the army under Fairfax 
was, that it should march into the west; but the lord general was soon 
called from ‘Taunton to watch the motions of the grand army under the 
king, which moved in the direction of the midland counties. In prospect 
of an engagement which would probably decide this great controversy, 
Fairfax was anxious that his cavalry should be placed under the command 
of Cromwell. He wrote to the parliament to that effect, and Cromwell 
was immediately required, by a vote of the two houses, to join the grand 
army near Northampton. He did so on the 13th of June, and on the fol- 
lowing day the battle of Naseby was fought.” 


Then, again, as to what must ever stand out as the most terrible 
of all Cromwell’s acts, may not exaggeration, and blindness to many 
softening and relieving circumstances, have attended the popular nar- 
rative of the execution of Charles? We give Dr. Vaughan’s con- 
struction on this deplorable, yet inevitable event :— 


“Cromwell, in particular, found himself shut up to the alternative of 
either moving on the wave, which no man had power to resist, and so of 
becoming a party to the death of the king, or else of relinquishing all 
connexion with the army,—which would have been to leave his own fate, 
and the great interests for which the war had been waged, in the hands of 
men, from whose uncontrolled ascendancy his own better discernment 
could augur nothing but confusion, weakness, and the return of the old 
royalists to power. He covld not be ignorant, that while the army, and 
the fragment of a parliament which remained, included many able and 
honest men, there was no one mind among them capable of checking and 
balancing the elements of rival parties, so as to hold out any sober promise 
of harmony and stability. ‘The course of events proved that the only man 
at all equal to the difficulties of such a position was himself; and this fact, 
so palpable to us, could not have been altogether beyond the reach of his 
own'sagacity. Even in such acase, if we suppose him to have been 
persuaded that the punishment of death was a much heavier penalty than 
_ the king had justly incurred, a mind of faultless virtue would have refused 
to become a party to the inflicting of such a punishment. But where 1s 
the man whose moral aptitudes have never listened to those subtle pro- 
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cesses of thought which relate to what is called a choice of evils, and who 
has not, as the consequence, allowed decisions appearing to be those of a 
strict rectitude, to be softened by the influence of considerations regarded 
as carrying with them the weight of a great moral expediency? Where 
is the bosom whose arcana of motives will admit of a sifting of this sort, 
even when the matters which occur to test them are things far below a 
man’s liberty or life, a nation’s freedom and happiness? But we have still 
to learn, that the reasoning concerning the absolute justice of the pro- 
ceedings against the king, which satisfied such men as Ludlow and 
Hutchinson, were not in the end satisfactory to Cromwell. We only 
know that for some time, as the effect of his larger views on the subject, 
he betrayed more hesitation in relation to it than many of his colleagues.” 


Whatever may be thought of Cromwell’s principles and hand in 
the death of the king, there can be but one opinion as to his show- 
ing himself equal to the succeeding exigences of the time, whether 
the comparative order and tranquillity of the nation be considered, 
its condition as to the encouragement and protection of Jearning, 
agriculture, and commerce ; or the energy and wisdom which charac- 
terized his foreign policy, conferring upon England a name and in- 
fluence in the affairs of Europe, which she had not attained under 
the sway of any sovereign in the long line of her princes. Our 
author happily expresses himself, when he says, ‘‘ Powers which had 
learnt to fear the infant commonwealth looked upon it with increased 
apprehension so soon as it became probable that its energies would 
be directed in future by the mind of Cromwell, which, seen as it 
was in the distance, in the bold outline of its character, could not 
but promise a greater unity and vigour than ever to the development 
and application of our national resources.”” The nation had before 
this become in the estimation of foreigners one of the most pusillani- 
mous, and incompetent in critical circumstances ; but when popular 
views of government came to have the ascendancy, and the contests 
in which the people engaged were identified with the rights of con- 
science and the principles of religion, the novelty, the nobleness, and 
the sacred character of these objects transferred their nature to the 
national mind, the soldier and the sailor feeling themselves not only 
citizens but heralds of religion, the immediate servants of heaven. 
We proceed to quote some letters, anecdotes, and notices found in 
the body of the work before us. The two following documents refer 
to the massacre of the protestants of Piedmont :— 


“ Secretary Thurloe to Mr. Pell. 
“ 8th May, 1655. 

“ Sir,—I have received yours, and should have been exceedingly glad to 
have received the certainty of the condition of those poor Protestants in Savoy, 
since the duke’s forces fell upon them. We very much long to know and 
understand that business particularly; and whether the French forces 
had any hand in it; and, if so, whether the French ambassador in 
Savoy gave any consent thereto; I desire you to be as inquisitive as 
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you can therein. We should have been also glad to have understood 
the sense of the Protestant cantons as to this massacre—for I can cal] 
it no other; and whether their mind is disposed to consult of a 
proper and effectual means and remedies for the relieving of those poor 
people. I do assure you it is a matter which his highness lays very much 
to heart, and will rejoice to hear that other Protestants do think themselves 
concerned in it also. And I do not doubt but you and Mr. Dury will also 
contribute your utmost endeavours to make the Protestants in those parts 
sensible of this horrid action, and to get a true measure of their intentions 
about it, and to certify them hither by the first opportunity. The peace 
with France is not yet concluded, nor do I believe that this action of Savoy 
will very much conduce to the promoting of it. ‘The Spanish ambassador 
remains here, expecting answer to the propositions which he has made, ~ 
There is a merchant called Coney, who has made some stir here with the 
courts of justice, about payment of the customs ; and three lawyers speaking 
with reflection upon the government, and, indeed, tending to sedition, they 
are committed to the Tower. Their names are Serjeant Maynard, Serjeant 
Twysden, and Mr. Windham. Middleton is fled out of Scotland beyond 
the seas.—I rest, your assured friend to serve you.” 


We find that the wary secretary sometimes used the pseudonyme, 
P. Hacker. Another of his letters will further illustrate the interest 
which Cromwell took in the welfare of the foreign Protestants, and 
also what precious care the writer took not to entrust Pell with more 
of domestic concerns than could be avoided. It is amusing to notice 
Thurloe’s precautionary advice, and also the having “ not anything 
to write of news by the post,” to the Commonwealth Ambassador :— 


‘* Secretary Thurloe to Mr. Pell. 
“ 25th May, 1655. 

“ Sir,—I received two of yours by the same post; that of the 30th, 
which you expected should have come the last week, came not until this ; 
by both I see the barbarous and inhuman cruelties which are exercised 
towards the poor Protestants in the valleys of Piedmont. It doth very much 
afflict his highness, and so it doth, indeed, this whole nation ; and I hope 
nothing will be omitted which can be put in practice for their relief. There 
is a fast appointed and a general collection through the whole nation. His 
highness hath also writ unto the Duke of Savoy in their behalf; a copy of 
the letter you will receive herewith. He hath also writ to the King of 
France to mediate with the duke, and to all Protestant princes complaining 
of this horrible massacre, as to the King of Sweden, the King of Denmark, 
the States General, and also the six Protestant cantons; the letter to 
them you will receive herewith, which you are to deliver to them. I have 
also sent unto you the copy thereof, that you may see what is writ ; upon 
the delivery of it you may, by word of mouth, further explain the great 
grief and trouble his highness hath for this slaughter of these poor innocent 
people. The copy of the letter to the Duke of Savoy which I have sent 
you, I desire that you would not let it go out of your hands, nor any copies 
taken of it, until you hear that his highness’s messenger is arrived at 
Turin, because I would have it secret at that court before the original be 
presented. I pray acquaint Mr. D. that I have also received his papers, 
and am very glad his negotiation hath so good success. I believe we shall 
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all at length see the need we have of a union, and that a cordial one too ; 
what is executed upon the poor Piedmontois is intended against us all, as 
they have opportunity and means, It is, I think, a great duty that both 
yourself and Mr. Dury take this sad occasion to press upon the Protestants 
to be awake, and to join together for the common defence; and I doubt 
not of your endeavours therein. We have yet concluded no peace with 
France, nor done any thing with Spain. Ihave not any thing to write of 
news by this post.—I rest, yours most affectionately, 5 PP 


Pell’s letters are too long and too prosy for any room our pages 
can afford. We quote a specimen, in preterence, of the pasquinades 
of the period, from a communication of the ambassador’s Italian cor- 
respondent. Pencirollo had been the favourite of Innocent, who had 
taken strong measures with certain parties in the church ; and hence 
party rancour :— 


“ From Rome, Jan. 23.—Of the sixty-nine cardinals now alive, only 
three are absent, Santoval, Cueva, and Mazarine. ‘The other sixty-six 
are here in the conclave. We believe it will be long ere they agree in the 
choice of anew pope. General Blake’s fleet is going from Livorno towards 
Provence. ‘The pasquils here are innumerable,—almost all obscene, or, at 
least profane. This is reckoned one of the least blameworthy. One 
knocking at the door of paradise, Saint Peter looked out, and asked, 
‘Who’s there?’ He that knocked answered, ‘Iam Pope Innocent 
the Tenth.” ‘ Unlock the door, and come in,’ said St. Peter. ‘I have not 
the keys about me,’ quoth the other. * No,’ said St. Peter, ‘ you left them 
with Donna Olympia; go, fetch them. I do not use to turn the key for 
popes ; they may use their own keys.” The old man going thence discon- 
tented, saw a door standing open, into which he was invited to enter, and 
was told that he was welcome. ‘ Oh,’ said Pluto, ‘ long looked for, come 
at last!’ The hellish darkness was not so great but that Mascabruno 
quickly spied him: ‘ And art thou come at last with all thy faults?’ said 
he, ‘ thou that madest me be executed unjustly.’ ‘ Not unjustly,’ said the 
pope ; ‘ your behaviour in the datary redounded too much to my dishonour.’ 
‘ What ! ’ said the other, ‘I did nothing without order of your actotum, 
your donna.’ After much contesting, they fell to cuffs, and that with so 
much noise, that they disturbed Pencirollo, who coming out, and having 
learned the occasion of the quarrel, composed it for a time, by telling them 
it was impossible to decide the controversy between them, till Donna 
Olympia came thither, which would be very shortly. So that, in the 
interim, they ought to keep the peace.” 


To this we may join a passage from a communication from the 
Grisons, dated January 7. It runs thus—‘ Here we are all listen- 
ing after the election of the new pope. Some of ours say, if they 
were so near Rome, and as well furnished as General Blake is, they 
would make the conclave choose a Calvinist for this once, and call 
him Peter the Second.” 

Our next extract belongs to German news, and indicates how, even 
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at a long past period, the transference, if not the partition, of Poland 
was a subject of speculation :— 


‘* From Vienna, May 19.—The house of Austria will accept the Poles’ 
offer of their crown, not considering that thereby they will inevitably pull 
upon their heads the enmity of Moscovy, Sweden, and Transylvania. The 
Austrian forces upon the frontiers of Silesia expect order to fall into Poland, 
The deputies of Hungary are departed ; nothing was concluded, but that a 
fortnight hence they would meet again to consider what was to be done 
against Ragotzi, who had written.to the Palatine (the viceroy) of Hungary 
a very smart letter, with threats what he would do to Hungary if the Aus. 
trians disturbed his proceedings in Poland. Here about Vienna the levies 


continue ; they find horsemen, but no foot ; they are sending a deputy into 
Denmark to persuade the king to break with Sweden.” 


We have seen nothing in these volumes of an anecdotical charac- 


ter more dignified, devout, and impressive, than Thurloe’s account 
of the last moments of Cromwell’s venerable mother :— 


“My Lord Protector’s mother, of ninety-four years old, died the last 
night, and a little before her death, gave my lord her blessing in these words : 
—‘ The Lord cause his face to shine upon you, and comfort you in all your 
adversities, and enable you to do great things for the glory of your most 


high God, and to bea relief unto his people; my dear son, I leave my 
heart with thee; a good night.’ ” 


Pell for some time held a professorship in the New College of 
Breda, and appears to have maintained a considerable extent of cor- 
respondence with foreigners as well as Englishmen of learning. The 
appendix contains a number of specimens. Here is a letter from 
Sir Charles Cavendish, son of the Duke of Newcastle. The pur- 
suits of noblemen are not always, any more than the sons of other 


favoured men, devoted to such intellectual and philosophical subjects 
as are alluded to :— 


« Antwerp, March 26, 1645, old style. 
“ Worthy Sir,—Not to trouble you with more particulars of our journey 


than that, at Rotterdam, Sir William Boswell came to us, whom I found to 
be that which I supposed him formerly to be, a discreet, civil gentleman. 
I perceive he thinks Monsieur Descartes’ last book to be full of fancy, though 
he esteems much of him. Here I met with Sir Kenelim Digby’s book,* 
but had no time to read it at all; but it appears to me to have some things 
in it extraordinary. We met here with the famous capuchin Rieta: his 
book is now in the press here, almost finished. He solves the appearances 
of the planets by eccentrics without equants or epicycles, and yet not 





—_} 


«« * Sir Kenelm Digby’s ‘ Two Treatises on the Body and Soul of Man’ 
were printed at Paris in 1644, and re-printed at London in 1645.” 
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according to Copernicus’ system of the world. He teaches also in this 
book the making of his new telescope; his tube for his best glass was spoiled, 
so that we could not see it, but we saw another made by his directions, but 
had not the opportunity of looking at a convenient object far distant; but, 
as I guess, it is not better than mine; it represents objects reversed. I had 
not discourse enough with him alone to ask him many queries, but, doubt- 
less, he is an excellent man and very courteous, and I found him free and 
open in his discourse to me. He says, he can easily and infallibly find the 
longitude, but he discovers not that in this book. He says, the satellites 
of Jupiter are little suns, and divers other novelties he hath observed, 
many of which he will not discover in this book. I have no more now to 
trouble you with, but to desire that you will think of publishing some of 
your rarities, especially in the analytics. And so wishing you all happi- 
ness, 
“ J] remain, your assured friend and servant, 


** CHaRLES CAVENDYSSHE.” 


Some of the letters are from Milton’s friend, Hartlib. For ex- 
ample— 


“ «The Universal Character Dr. Wilkins has now brought to that per- 
fection that he is pleased to promise me some time next week to show it 
to Dr. Ward and me together, that it may be jointly considered by us all; 
and if he be as wary in his affirmations about it as he used to be about 
other things, I make no doubt but it will be found extraordinarily ingenious, 
though I confess I yet distrust the practicableness of it in divers cases.’ 
Thus far he.”’ 

“ « Sir Robert Honywood, lately come from the Hague, tells of a very 
singular invention of a clock without a balance, that goes most exactly 
true, and needs only to be wound up once in eight days. It is sold there 
for seven pounds sterling. Fromentil hath undertaken to make the like, 
if not to exceed it. The travelling chariots begin more and more to be in 
use amongst us ; they were first invented by Colonel Blunt in Kent; they go 
with one or two horses,and are so light that, if the horses be good, they may 
go easily with two or more persons fifty or sixty milesa day. The Earl 
of Thanet uses another kind of new invented carriage, carrying in them 
five hundred weight of all manner of commodities, the carriage being closely 
covered to shelter it from rain, and going fifty miles a day with one horse, 
which is changed for another at twenty-five miles; but the carriers are so 
stupid that, as yet, they have not followed his example.” 

‘‘ Of this Norden of Bristol, I have no other insight as yet, but that he 
hath invented a peculiar kind of clepsydras, which are very much commend- 
ed; but I am promised another invention of clepsydras which one Dr. 
Lake, a civilian, by many serious observations for many years together, 
hath at last brought to such a perfection as that, in the judgment of Mr. 
Smethwick, it is said to excel all that ever hath been known in this kind. 
Himself hath tried it already for fourteen days, and finds it to be so accu- 
rate a diminution of time that he far prefers it before any other clocks or 
watches. My Lord Protector hath bought a clock for three hundred 
pounds, invented by Fromentil, which needs not to be wound up within a 
month. I hope I shall get one of Dr. Lake’s water clepsydras.” 
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The above are some of the most interesting passages in the work 
before us; but we think it would be difficult for any man of learnin 
and historical research to have compiled so many documents, iden. 
tified with the period of the Protectorate, and not to have stumbled 
amongst previously inedited documents upon a more valuable agsort- 
ment than can be collected and strung together from these goodly 
octavos. 





Arr. VIII. 
1. Ada. <A Tale. By Camitta Nezpuam. London: Saunders and 


Otley. 1838. 
2. The Lost Evidence. By Hannan D. Burpon. In3 Vols. Saunders 


and Otley. 
3. Melton de Mowbray; or the Banker’s Son. In 3 Vols. Bentley. 


4. Crotchetts in the Air. By Joun Pooxz, Esq. Colburn. 
5. The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, of Nantucket, North America, 
- London: Wiley and Putnam. 1838. 


We might swell our list to a much greater size than that of a 

uintett form and variety, not only by means of the recent births in 
the family of romance, which have occurred in Old England, but 
with several besides the Narrative of Mr. Pym, which are of Trans- 
atlantic parentage. The present, however, are sufficient to afford 
an index of the manner in which the season has set in as regards 
this department of imaginative literature,—a few words about each, 
and a specimen from two or three of them, being all that is neces- 
sary, or can be desired at our hands. Perhaps, indeed, some of our 
readers may be of opinion that we allow too much space and con- 
sideration to such fanciful and ephemeral productions. But not to 
dwell upon the obvious fact, that it is our duty to cater for more 
appetites than one or two, we cannot be faithful mirrors or chroniclers 
of the progress and fashion of literature without regularly noticing 
every considerable mass of books of any class that may appear; 
neither otherwise can we possibly present that variety of entertain- 
ment and instruction which every reader expects to find in a periodi- 
cal like the monthly Review. 

Mrs. Needham’s Ada isa fiction that may with lasting ad- 
vantage be read by every person, by the young of her own sex 
especially. Besides many animated, faithful, and natural sketches 
of character, as well as forcible glimpses of many social forms, 
and a prevailing sentimentality that 1s healthy and touching be- 
cause it comes directly from the heart, the evils, the dangers, and 
the punishment inseparable from coquetry are with uncommon 

wer depicted and personified ; we will not say only to send affect- 


ing lessons home to the heart of every young female, but such as 
must deeply interest the feelings even of hackneyed professional 
readers like ourselves. If all tales were characterized by excellen- 
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cies like that of ‘‘ Ada,” the sweeping censure which many devout 
and philanthropic spirits have pronounced upon this branch of 
literature would never have been heard. 

««The Lost Evidence” is a novel upon a regular and established 
plan, belonging to the domestic branch. ‘The accomplice in a mur- 
der on his death-bed confesses his share in the perpetration of the 
crime to the hero, the son of the murdered man, and is about to utter 
the name of the principal, when the fell enemy calls him to his ac- 
count, and leaves the matter in mystery. The ceaseless solicitude 
ever becoming more intense to find out what one short sentence or 
word might have rendered plain, affords to the fair writer an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of much invention of incident and power of 
description. Miss Burdon has indeed before proved herself to be 

ual to combine a long and involved chain of circumstances ; but 
we fear that she prides herself upon resources and skill in the por- 
traiture of character ; for her performances in this way have too often 
an air as if they came from an artist’s hands, when we would wish 
her figures, their attitudes and actions toarise artlessly from thestory, 
or that they reciprocally communicated and se such impulses 
as seem irresistible and natural in their occurrence. Something like 
the want of this perfect sympathy of parts and persons seems to 
have abridged our sympathy with the story. Still «‘ The Lost 
Evidence,”’ is to be hailed not so much on its own account, able and 
superior in many respects though it be to six-eighths of the family 
to which it belongs, but on account of the promise and the strikiug 
intimations which it affords that Miss Burdon can and assuredly 
will, if she chooses to prepare herself for the performance, yet pro-= 
duce something of much higher mark and merit. She can felici- 
tously lay hold of a plot; she can entangle it with singular dex- 
terity ; she has at her command a felicitous style, and the use of a 
lively imagination, together with no mean intellectual power. Let 
her then allow these qualities to runina natural channel, where depth 
rather than rapidity, where to fathom character rather than catch 
its superficialities is her object, and we venture that the result will 
be a work that arrests the reader’s sympathy, rendering him the 
victim of her spell; and that arecurrence to the story once and 
again will testify its value and power. 

“Melton de Mowbray” seems to be the offspring of the hardier 
sex ; and yet its faults and weaknesses are far more prominent and 
abundant than what appear in “‘ The Lost Evidence.” The author 
attempts what is far beyond his strength ; and finding out his in- 
competency, or rather never having caught firmly hold of any 
Strongly defined character or situation, the result is not merely ex- 
ceedingly heavy and wiredrawn, but frequently puerile and maudlin. 

e have more than once lost sight of the plot altogether in con- 
Sequence of some laboured and enlightened portraiture; at other 
times a silly sentimentality becomes offensive, or from the reality of 
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its manner coarse. Take our man-milliner’s description of Mow. 
bray’s outer man. 


‘‘Such was Melton de Mowbray; one whom few amongst his own sex 
could pass and not observe ; one who seemed formed for woman’s idol, who, 
seen but once, was treasured in the memory for ever. So much for nature ; 
and, ere we turn to the fine arts, so happily cultivated by those who cover, 
yet not conceal the outer man, we ought, perhaps, to have spoken of an 
ornament common in these days, but much less so in former times,—namely, 
a pairof moustaches. Yet, even in the present day, Melton de Mowbray’s 
would have ranked in no common order, so widely did they differ from 
those disgusting hangers-on which rob the lips, and lap up soup like the 
fringes of a Scotch terrier: the dimpled centre of the upper lip was clear; 
the mouth, with all its silent language, was ever visibly audible, but two 
distinct and dark lines arched towards the corner of the mouth, and then, 
leaving that expressive point, turned upwards with a graceful curve. So 
perfect was its contour, that we scarcely wonder at our giving the descrip- 
tion with the words of art. To proceed: as the Jewish fashion of wear- 
ing beards was unknown, the neck was enveloped by a square of white 
muslin, which, in case of necessity, would have made a very comfortable 
tablecloth. Let not the exquisite of these days, strapped in a ready-made 
tie, sneer at the glories of the past; the merit of a man was then his own, 
and not the shopman’s or the washerwoman’s. . * * 

“ As the dirty device of false collars had not been brought to light, the 
lover’s wings which fanned the cheeks of Melton de Mowbray showed to 
the world that he wore a clean shirt beneath the ample folds of his neck- 
cloth ; and although this was crossed on the chest and confined by a gold 
race-horse with a jockey finely painted in enamel, partly owing to the well- 
formed neck, and greatly to the master’s hand, this mass of muslin sat as 
light and easy as if it had been moulded tothe body; no crease where 
none should be; no tumbled wrinkle betraying doubt or hesitation in 
forming the Gordian knot. * * * * 

‘Next to the neckcloth sat a waistcoat of delicate buff, moderate in 
length, but notched at the bottom, in the fashion of our forefathers; who, 
living in the days of peace and plenty, wore waistcoats almost as long as a 
bishop’s apron, but somewhat less decorous, being cut in the centre into 
two sides of a triangle, to give freedom to the limbs. <A dress-coat, as 
now we should term it, of blue, with a plain gilt button; breeches of 
spotless white, which clipped the knees like a garter; boots, with tops of 
pearly cream-colour, worthy of the skies of Claude, or of Hoby’s shop, and 
furnished at the heels with spurs, curved in the neck, completed the attire 
from head to foot of Melton de Mowbray. ‘The addenda of hat, thin white 


doeskin gloves, and jockey’s whip mounted with gold twist, lay on the 
table.” 


The author carries his readers back to the year 1791 ; but we 
are not going to say a word in explanation of the plot, which in 
various respects is eminently incredible and absurd, nor more of its 
locale than that Brooke’s Club-house furnishes a variety of scenes, 
and a number of characters, real and imaginary, such as we presume 
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to have been regular frequenters at that time, as well as of later 
date, of similar establishments. In some of these portraitures, how- 
ever, there is an earnestness of manner, as if the writer had not 
only particular sitters in his eye, which is sometimes avowed, but 
as if he felt a real interest in the opinions and discussions identified 
historically with certain names. We quote his sketches of Fox 
and Sheridan, which the reader may compare with Lord Brougham’s 
efforts in the same way :— 


“ Between Mowbray, his friends, and the disconcerted Stilton, was a 
group of widely different calibre; men, marked amidst the talent of the age, 
and engaged in the discussion of those important measures which have 
since been carried into effect by the Whigs and Tories of our own time. 

“ The most conspicuous was a short, stout man, who, from his breadth 
of back, and slouching, slovenly style of dress and figure, looked even 
shorter than he was; his hair was cropped short behind and unpowdered; 
his features were large and coarse; his manner inelegant; nay, he fre- 
quently indulged in the profane habit of poking his hands into his breeches 
or waistcoat pocket, and still more often committed the other vulgarity of 
thrusting his thumbs into the arm-holes of his waistcoat; and yet, it were 
impossible to look upon the eyes which flashed from beneath their dark 
and shaggy eyebrows, or note the power and expression which beamed 
around the mouth, and call or think him vulgar. Such was Fox when 
silent: but hear him in the Senate—mark him as he kindled with his 
theme—see him gasping, struggling to pour forth the foaming depths which 
choked his utterance ; till at length, as his clenched hand fell with a giant’s 
force upon the trembling table, the floodgates of the mind were burst, and 
the nation now listened with awe to the overwhelming powers of argument 
which thundered from his lips; now, was carried with the stream of stern 
and massive eloquence, or stood dazzled and transfixed by the flashes of 
his wit,—witness this but once, and all was forgotten but the transcendant 
genius of a man who seemed to have been formed in nature’s widest can- 
trast to his great and gifted rival.” 


To these generalities and commonplaces as regards phraseology 
as well as imagination, we add a specimen where conceits are wedded 
to vulgarities of illustration :— 


“On the left was one, restless, yet easy in his attitudes, alternately gay 
and grave ; now bending the powers of his mind to the granite work of 
which Fox in his might was laying the foundation-stone; and, if the 
assistant could neither wield nor lay the massive block, he could at least 
handle the silver trowel, and cement the work in hand ; above all, he 
could lighten their labour by wit as bright, sparkling, and abundant as 
mica in the granite. There was no mistaking the man; he stood alone 
in the galaxv of earthly genius, as one of that race which seems to form 
exception to a general rule, and had, from generation to generation, talent 
and beauty as the heirlooms of their family : but poor Sheridan’s days of 
beauty were departed ; difficulties, disappointment, and debauchery, had 
already planted their furrows in the cheek; hectic patches es given 
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symptoms of a broken constitution; and the rosy blushes on the nose 
confessed a shameless devotion to the habits of deep conviviality : still 
however, there was the light and dancing eye, which marked him as the 
son of wit and humour; for the flashes of his ethereal spirit were never 
quite extinguished until life had fled ; and such was their exhaustless play, 
that if aught had tickled Sheridan’s fancy, though sitting on a council of 
death, we suspect that he must have smiled, at least in the laughing 
crows-feet of his eye.” 

Our old favourite John Poole, alias ‘ Paul Pry,” is thrice wel- 
come with his “ (Un) Scientific Account of a Balloon Trip, in a 
familiar Letter to a Friend.” Ballooning, it would appear, has its 
particular advantages. For example, those who voyage in the upper 
air meet no annoyances in the shape of custom-house officers ; and, 
what toa man of Pry’s original, inquisitive character, must be 
equally gratifying, you make sure of escaping the companionship 
and sight of stp een tailors, and others of the every-day tape, 
ribbon, and clothing fraternity, who, our veracious and travelled in- 
formant declares, are tobe met,with at Thebes, and other far-off places 
of ancient renown, “ taking the length” of some fallen column with 
their constant vade mecum, the unerring yard measure. Everything 
in the way of police regulations, as established in the best regulated 
earthly dominions, being avoided—inns, watering-places, and cock- 
neys ; the poet and man of soaring imagination may when ballooning 
stoop and build castles in the air with extraordinary facility and 
convenience. But then it is hardly to be supposed that every aérial 
ship possesses the majesty and arousing powers of the Great- Nassau, 
which in fact is “the Balloon. All others, whether beneath the 
clouds, within or above them, are mere balloon-sprouts, chick-bal- 
loons, balloon-ettes, in short.” 

In describing to his friend Tom everything that took place from 
the moment of ascent at Vauxhall Gardens on the evening of the 
14th of September of the fast expiring year, to the instant of de- 
scent near Wanstead, and everything above, below and around that 
caught the particular attention of Paul, a singular degree of accuracy, 
as well as happy humour and characteristic wit, distinguishes the 
narrative. 

Paul takes an early opportunity of correcting some important mis- 
takes which all who have never travelled on high as he has done, fall 
into and entertain anent the relative motions of the balloonists and 
the terrestrial spectators. In fact, it would appear that there is no 
going up at all on the part of the former, but the conviction they ex- 
perience is, that their fellow-creatures, it may be to the amount of 
tens of thousands, go down. Then there is nodizziness occasioned by 
observing and watching these receding hosts and all that cumbers 
earth; but there is a touching lesson taught by every dwindling 
work of man and his insignificance. Talk of “ Sights !’—Why— 


«There was all London at a grasp, made of baby-houses, and pepper- 
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castors, and extinguishers, and chess-men, with here and there, a dish. 
cover-things which you call domes, and spires, and steeples. Oh! the 
vanity of man! Then there were its squares and pleasant places, be- 
decked with gooseberry bushes intersected by yellow strips, half a yard 
wide, in curves and zig rags. Then there was the broad bosom of Father 
Thames. Broad! I looked down upon it at its broadest, excluding with 
my half-closed hand all other objects, and thought what a blockhead must 
be the architect of Waterloo Bridge to have built nine arches for it, when 


one would have spanned it!” 


There is much more of sly and shrewd sentiment in these 
“ Crotchets” entertained when up in the Air. Thus,—when over 
St. Katherine’s Docks :— 


“ And there are hundreds of ‘tall anchoring barks’—(of which, when 
immediately over them, you see neither their masts nor rigging, nothing 
but their white decks )—which appear no bigger than Thames wherries ! 
Pretty little things! When ultra-liberalism shall have dune its best for 
free trade, and for the all-against ws reciprocity system; when all the 
negroes shall have been white-mancipated ; when Sambo shall be Empe- 
ror of Jamaica, Alcibiades King of Barbadoes, and Ptolemy Viceroy of 
Antigua, what appropriate, what commodious things those diminutive 
ships and warehouses will be for the purpuses of our Colonies and Com- 
merce! Don’t sail away, little ships—you may ere long be wanted.” 


We approach the descent, and read—‘ We certainly had been 
put upon short allowance of day-light for our observations, but here 
was a glorious compensation for that deficiency, (London lights 
below). It was quite dark. And now conceive yourself looking 
down on an enormous map of London, with its suburbs to the east, 
_ and south, as far as the eye could reach, ‘ drawn in lines of 

re 1? 99 ; 

Such are some of the samples of Paul’s wise speculations, con- 
structions, and conclusions. Let us see how he and his companions 
alight. He says— . 


“ Our cautious captain had taken prudential measures for this, not long 
after we had cleared the chimney- pots, spires, steeples, and such like impe- 
diments. Hands were set to work—his own being sufficiently occupied by 
important care of the valve-lines—first, to unfix and take in the purple 
covering which, with its yellow fringes and festoons, conceals the white- 
wicker nakedness of the car, and gives it so snug an appearance. This 
being done, and the covering folded up and placed in a bag at the bottom 
of the carriage, the next order was to let go the grapnel, which was soon 
dangling at the end of a line of a hundred, or a hundred and twenty feet 
in length. Then, the ballast being arranged, so as to be conveniently 
‘ Severed at the shortest notice,’ we were ready to descend as soon as choice 
or necessity might require. And,when the final descent was determined 
upon,—* Now,’ inquired Mr. Green, ‘ how much ballast have we got re- 
Maining ?’—* Plenty,’ replied some one. —‘ That answer won't do: how 
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much ? ’°—* Why, five or six bags under this seat, and four or five under 
the other.’—* That won’t do: how many bags exactly, and what are their 
weights ?\—These questions having been satisfactorily answered,‘ Now, 
Mr.———.,’ continued Green, ‘ be ready with a bag of ballast on your side, 
and you, Mr.——-—, with one on your’s; and when I call you by name— 
but be sure you wait till you hear your own name called !—please to 
throw out about four pounds of ballast.’—I give you these particulars, 
trifling though they be, first, in justice to Mr. Green, who, you will thence 
gather, is not the man to neglect a chance of safety even of the value of a 
grain of sand; and next, as to letting you behind the scenes, as it were— 
an indulgence but seldom accorded to the spectators of the public perform- 
ance, the ascent. 

‘* It was not, however, till nearly two hours after these prelimin 
measures had been completed that the descent was accomplished. There 
was little or no wind, as you willinfer from the fact, that at the end ofa 
three hours’ ride we found ourselves no farther than Wanstead. For nearly 
half an hour, the balloon, having crossed a serpentine thing about six yards 
long and two inches broad (the River Lea), remained almost. statio 
over a lime-kiln, near the junction of the Romford and Chelmsford roads 
—quite high enough, though, to escape singeing. In vain did Mr. Green 
bob up and down, and up again, in the hope of meeting with a current that 
would carry us some where, the further the better; for a descent near 
London is never desirable (and the less so at night), as the balloon is gene- 
rally followed by a numerous and mischievous rabble from the outskirts of 
the town. And so it happened withus. But up or down it was the same 
thing : there never was known a worse season for currents; so that, at 
each descent, there was the eternal lime-kiln beneath us, and no one 
seemed inclined to make that the landing-point. In vain, also, did our 
captain endeavour to elude the pursuit of the rabble (whose shouts we 
distinctly heard) by hiding himself in the clouds: no sooner did we re- 
appear, than again were we saluted with their‘ sweet voices.” Well, we 
could not remain up for ever; so, a convenient spot for the purpose being 
discovered, there we alighted in safety and with a perfect ease—not the 
slightest rebound intimating to us that we had touched ground.” 


« What!” exclaim our readers—“ do you call all this a fiction ! 
do you place the ‘ Crotchets’ in the family of romances?” We 
believe we misjudge not when we do so, although the verisimilitude 
of the narrative entitles the performance to much higher praise than 
most imaginary voyages and travels have a right to. At any rate 
Mr. Poole, as heretofore, has drawn largely upon his peculiar and 
quaint inventive powers, and produced a work so good humoured, 
so pungent, and so effective in its pictures and reflections, that we 
were desirous to have an excuse for calling attention to it. If how- 
ever our readers will have an out and out romance, and the marvels 
of an unprecedented voyager, we are prepared to satisfy them ; for 
here is one by a Yankee—the species being the most unscrupulous 
of any in the matter of marvellous stories. Before, however, saying 
anything of the nautical adventures of Mr. Pym, comprising as they 
do the “ Details of a Mutiny, Famine, and Shipwreck, during 4 
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Voyage to the South Seas, resulting in extraordinary Adventures 
be Discoveries in the Eighty-fourth parallel of Southern Latitude,” 
—(eighty-fourth! mark that,) we have to state that other recent 
Transatlantic works of an imaginary character and of the novel class 
might have been selected by us—such as “ Cromwell,” by the 
Author of “ The Brothers,” “ Burton,” &c., each of them, though 
falling far short of the objects and the portraitures aimed at, having 
a specific character which takes them out of any particular school 
formed in this country. We choose the adventures of Arthur Gor- 
don Pym, however, because the work appears to us to be character- 
ized by a greater degree of originality, boldness, and skill, than either 
of the former ; while its extravagances, and mere attempt, as it would 
seem, at fancying next to miraculous things, rather than the incul- 
cation of any valuable principles or refinement, put it out of the list 
of those fictions which are to be recommended as models or for general 
perusal. The simple fact that some of the most elaborate scenes, 
and where no mean power is exhibited, are disgustingly horrible, 
would of itself be a sufficient warning against imitation. 

Pym like many other boys had a passion, so long as it was untried, 
for a seafaring life; and tales to it against the wishes of his family. 
He soon encounters more than a sufficiency of hardships and dangers 
to open his eyes to his rashness. But these and their various results 
we shall not recount. ‘Take the following example of the sort of 
effort to which he puts his invention :— 


“ At every step we took inland the conviction forced itself upon us 
that we were ina country differing essentially from any hitherto visited 
by civilized men. We saw nothing with which we had been formerly 
conversant. The trees resembled no growth of either the torrid, the 
temperate, or the northern frigid zones, and were altogether unlike those 
of the lower southern latitudes we had already traversed. The very rocks 
were novel in their mass, their colour, and their stratification; and the 
streams themselves, utterly incredible as it may appear, had so little in 
common with those of other climates, that we were scrupulous of tasting 
them, and, indeed, had difficulty in bringing ourselves to believe that 
their qualities were purely those of nature. At asmall brook which 
crossed our path (the first we had reached) Too-wit and his attendants 
halted to drink. On account of the singular character of the water, we 
refused to taste it, supposing it to be polluted ; and it was not until some 
time afterward we came to understand that such was the appearance of 
the streams throughout the whole group. Iam ata loss to give a distinct 
idea of the nature of this liquid, and cannot dv so without many words. 
Although it flowed with rapidity in all declivities where common water 
would do so, yet never, except when falling in a cascade, had it the cus- 
tomary appearance of impidity. It was, nevertheless, in point of fact, 
as perfectly limpid as any limestone water in existence, the difference 
being only in appearance. At first sight, and especially in cases where 
little declivity was found, it bore resemblance, as regards consistency, to 
a thick infusion of gum-arabic incommon water. But this was only the 
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least remarkable of its extraordinary qualities. It was not colourless 
nor was it of any one uniform colour—presenting to the eye, as it lowed 
every possible shade of purple, like the hues of a changeable silk. This 
variation in shade was produced in a manner which excited as profound 
astonishment in the minds of our party as the mirror had done in the case 
of Tvoo-wit. Upon collecting a basinful, and allowing it to settle tho. 
roughly, we perceived that the whole mass of liquid was made up ofa 
number of distinct veins, each of a distinct hue; that these veins did not 
commingle, and that their cohesion was perfect in regard to their own 
particles among themselves, and imperfect in regard to neighbouring 
veins. Upon passing the blade of a knife athwart the veins, the water 
closed over it immediately, as with us, and also, in withdrawing it, all 
traces of the passage of the knife were instantly obliterated. If, however, 
the blade was passed down accurately between two veins, a perfect, 
separation was effected, which the power of cohesion did not immediate] 

rectify. The phenomena of this water formed the first definite link in 
that vast chain of apparent miracles with which I was destined to be at 
length encircled.” 


Except as a trial of strength and skill in the art of painting by 
means of words and analogies, we do not see any good end in such 
descriptions. It must be confessed, however, that the facilities at the 
author’s command, that the tone of sincerity, the minuteness of 
detail, and the natural manner here so manifest, relieve the fancies 
strung together of much of that marvellousness that would otherwise 
be felt to be repulsively absurd. 

Our last extract evinces no common power, while, without ap- 
pearing to imitate, the fiction has a Robinson Crusoe reality about 
it :-— 


* The only method we could devise for the terrific lottery, in which 
we were to take each achance, was that of drawing straws. Small 
splinters of wood were made to answer our purpose, and it was agreed 
that I should be the holder. I retired to one end of the hulk, while my 
poor companions silently took up their station in the other, with their 
backs turned towards me. The bitterest anxiety which I endured at 
any period of this fearful drama, was while I occupied myself in the ar- 
rangement of the lots. There are few conditions into which man can 
possibly fall where he will not feel a deep interest in the preservation of 
his existence ; an interest momentarily increasing with the frailness of 
the tenure by which that existence may be held. But now that the 
silent, definite, and stern nature of the business in which I was engaged 
(so different from the tumultuous dangers of the storm or the gradually 
approaching horrors of famine) allowed me to reflect on the few chances 
I had of escaping the most appalling of deaths—a death for the most 
appalling of purposes—every particle of that energy which had so long 
buoyed me up departed like feathers before the wind, leaving me a help- 
less prey to the most abject and pitiable terror. I could not, at first, 
even summon up sufficient strength to tear and fit together the small 
splinters of wood, my fingers absolutely refusing their office, and my 
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knees knocking violently against each other. My mind ran over rapidly 
a thousand absurd projects by which to avoid becoming a partner in the 
awful speculation. I thought of falling on my knees to my companions, 
and entreating them to let me escape this necessity; of suddenly rushing 
upon them, and, by putting one of them to death, of rendering the deci- 
sion by lot useless ; in short, of everything but of going through with the 
matter I had in hand. At last, after wasting a long time in this imbecile 
conduct, I was recalled to my senses by the voice of Parker, who urged 
me to relieve them at once from the terrible anxiety they were enduring. 
Even then I could not bring myself to arrange the splinters upon the 
spot, but thought over every species of finesse by which I could trick 
some one of my fellow sufferers to draw the short straw; as it had been 
agreed that whoever drew the shortest of four splinters from my hand, 
was to die for the preservation of the rest. Before any one condemns me 
for this apparent heartlessness, let him be placed in a situation precisely 
similar to my own. 

“At length delay was no longer possible, and, with a heart almost 
bursting from my bosom, I advanced to the region of the forecastle, where 
my companions were awaiting me. I held out my hand with the splinters, 
and Peters immediately drew. He was free—his at least was not the 
shortest ; and there was now another chance against my escape. I sum- 
moned up all my strength, and passed the lots to Augustus. He also drew 
immediately, and he also was free; and now, whether I should live or die, 
the chances were no more than precisely even. At this moment all the 
fierceness of the tiger possessed my bosom, and I felt towards my poor 
fellow-creature Parker, the most intense, the most diabolical hatred. But 
the feeling did not last; and at length, with a convulsive shudder and 
closed eyes, I held out the two remaining splinters towards him. It was 
full five minutes before he could summun resolution to draw, during which 
period of heart-rending suspense I never once opened my eyes. Presently 
one of the two lots was quickly drawn from my hand. The decision was 
then over, yet I knew not whether it was for me or against me. No one 
spoke, and still I dared not satisfy myself by looking at the splinter I held. 
Peters at length took me by the hand, and I forced myself to look up, when 
I immediately saw by the countenance of Parker that I was safe, and that 
he it was who had been doomed to suffer.” 





Art. 1X.—Memoirs and Correspondence of Admiral Lord de Sauma- 
rez: from Original Papers in the Possession of the Family. By Sir 
Joun Ross, C. B. &. 2Vols. London: Bentley. ; 

Tue life of a sailor or naval commander is always a favourite subject 

in this country ; and especially when the individual is one of those 

who have risen to the highest distinction and earned by his achieve- 
ments an undying fame in the warlike annals of the nation, do we 
hail any account which gives a particular insight into the entire 
history of the man. It is seldom, however, that any one comes 
forward as the biographer of naval heroes but such as possess an 
intimate professional knowledge, a technical accuracy in regard to 
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seafaring matters. Sailors are generally the best writers about 
ships and sailors ; and for this among other reasons that such his. 
torians for the most part, while they truly appreciate the situations 
and feelings of the fraternity, do not sicken their readers with maud- 
lin sentiment, nor affect a conventicle sort of piety, folding the hands 
and turning up the white of the eye, on every occasion, when hair- 
breadth escapes and appalling scenes have to be recorded. Sir John 
Ross, however, has thought it becoming both his subject and himself 
to adopt far too often this species of mock sentimentality ; at the 
same time showing himself incompetent to the task entrusted to 
him in other respects. For example, he seems to labour under 
sundry strong professional prejudices, or jealousies respecting the 
fame even of a Nelson, and to have deemed it judicious for the sake 
of exalting his own hero, to lower the characters of others. If 
some of his portraitures are tawdry and feebly fulsome, others are 
harsh and ungenial ; for his taste is as incorrect as his judgment is 
defective. Nothing, perhaps, exhibits his unfitness for the office to 
which he has been appointed, more strikingly than the want of dis- 
crimination in editing the papers put into his hands. They are not 
only badly put together, but many of them should have been allowed 
to remain among the private and secret memorials of the family. 
All the sorrows and the joys, all the partialand fond expressions of 
mothers and wives in their yearnings of love and admiration, are not 
to be published, although Sir John Ross appears to be of another 
opinion, and that all that came, it signified little from what quarter, 
provided it contributed to blazen forth the name and memory of his 
hero, was most welcome as well as sure to add to the already dis- 
proportionate designs of the author. 

Far be it from us to hint that Lord de Saumarez was other than 
a gallant officer, or that his exploits deserve not to be recorded ina 
distinct form and in close connection with memoirs of his entire life. 
He unquestionably merited a place among those naval champions 
who, of late years, have engaged the pens of some able and skilful 
writers. He is fit company for our Nelsons, Rodneys, Colling- 
woods, &c. What we complain of is, that his fame runs the risk of 
being enfeebled,—that his character may be in some measure com- 
promised by the performance and exhibition before us. But we 
must proceed to notice some passages in the history of this brave 
and estimable man ; for there is much to be recorded of him which 
no editor could spoil, and much that appeals to the reader’s feelings 
of respect and admiration. 

Lord de Saumarez was of Norman descent; the island of Guern- 
sey having, for a number of generations, been the seat of his ances- 
tors. Several of the family have distinguished themselves in the 
naval service; yet the father of our hero was a physician. But we 
are not going to trace minutely the origin, the progress, and the 
promotion of the future admiral, who was born in March, 1757, and 
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who early gave promise of refinement rather than remarkable genius. 
He must also have been a lad of correct and energetic moral prin- 
ciple ; for we find it recorded that ‘ on his departure from home 
(to join the Winchelsea), his affectionate father put a purse, contain- 
ing fifteen guineas in his hand ; observing that, as he knew he had 
a large family, he trusted that he would use it with economy, but 
that when he wanted more he might draw on his banker. So 
strictly, however, did he fulfil this recommendation, that his father 
said the sight of his drafts gave him pleasure.” 

When about eighteen years of age young Saumarez may be said 
to have commenced the active and arduous career of a warrior- 
sailor, and this was about the breaking out of the American con- 
flict ; the first action he was engaged in being an attack on Fort 
Sullivan, commanding Charlestown Harbour. It was a protracted 
and severely contested engagement ; nor did our hero escape with- 
out receiving some significant notices of the rough scenes he should 
be called upon to witness. At one time, says the biography,— 


“ The quarter-deck of the Bristol (Sir Peter Parker’s ship, which Sau- 
marez had by this time joined,) was cleared of every one except the com- 
modore, who stood upon the poop-ladder alone. During this severe 
conflict, Mr. Saumarez had a very narrow escape: at the moment he was 
pointing a gun on the lower deck, of which he had the command, a shot 
from the fort entered the port-hole, struck the gun, and killed seven out 
of eight men who were stationed to work it. Sometime afterwards being 
called on deck to execute certain orders respecting the replacing the spring 
on the cable, he was standing close to Mr. Darley, a midshipman, for 
whom he had the greatest regard, when a shot took off the young man’s 
head, and covered Mr. Saumarez with his blood.” 


Parker highly esteemed Lieutenant de Saumarez, and recom- 
mended him warmly to the King, which, together with his own 
bravery, obtained for him the command of the T%siphone, a fire- 
ship. Indeed, fire and fighting seem to have acquired unwonted 
charms for our hero ; and indeed when he was ordered to the West 
Indies, and to place himself under Sir Samuel Hood, the appoint- 
ment promised ample satisfaction. His hopes, however, were on the 
point of being blasted for a time, by being soon after joining Hood’s 
fleet ordered home with despatches. The manner in which this 
threatened misfortune was avoided deserves to be quoted. He 
says,— 


“‘T was in my own boat, with the despatches in my hand; and with a 
heavy heart had ordered the bow-man to shove off, when Captain Stan- 
hope, of the Russell, came alongside, and seeing me called; ‘ Hollo! 
Saumarez, where are you going?’ ‘ To England,’ said I, ‘I am sorry to 
tell you !’—* Sorry,’ replied Stanhope ; ‘I wish I was in your place; I 
want to go home on account of my health ; and if I had known, I would 
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have exchanged with you.’—‘ Perhaps it is not too late,’ said I.—* Hold 
on then,’ said he, ‘ till I speak to the admiral, since I have your leave.’ 

“ By this time the Russell’s boat was alongside the admiral’s ship; and 
at the word, ‘ Hold on,’ which was emphatically repeated by Saumarez, 
the bowman hooked the quarter of the Russell’s barge, and he remained 
but a few minutes in breathless suspense ; after which Captain Stanhope 
appeared at the gangway, and called, ‘Come up, Saumarez.’ He was on 
deck in an instant, and found that, on Captain Jackson being asked to 
submit the proposal to the admiral, he said, ‘ Let Captain Saumarez do it 
himself, he is the fittest person.’ 

‘‘ When Sir Samuel Hood heard the application, he was silent, and 
after reflecting for a few minutes he said, ‘ Captain Saumarez, you know 
not how much I wish to serve you; Captain Stanhope shall go home as 
he desires, and you shall have command of the Russell.’ Accordingly, 
before the close of that day, Captain Stanhope was on board the Tisiphone 
on his way to England; while her late commander was in possession of 
his post-rank, and captain of one of his Majesty’s ships of the line of 
seventy-four guns; and all this effected in less than two hours !” 


Many and diversified were the actions in which Saumarez con- 
tinued to signalize himself ; nor was the manner in which he brought 
the crew of the Russell under a wholesome system of discipline, 
which before was on the eve apparently of mutiny, the only evidence 
of his discretion and zeal. We find him, whenever an opportunity 
offered, consulting the dictates of humanity, and displaying con- 
siderateness, which no one but a man of an upright, sympathizing, 
yet firm character could have evinced in similar situations ; although, 
through the want of a delicate and steady vein of feeling, a full ap- 
preciation, and a polished style, justice is not done to such charac- 
teristic features by the biographer. [Either minuteness, looseness, 
or crude remarks are sure to injure every passage where art and nice 
sympathy should have produced admirable effects. 

We quote the account of one other occurence, to show the profes- 
sional tact and ability of our hero. In 1794, Sir James de Sauma- 
rez had the command of a small squadron, and performed essential 
services in the Channel. His ship was the Crescent, which together 
with the Druid, Captain Ellison, engaged a French squadron of 
superior force, while endeavouring to cover the retreat of Captain 


Cole in the Eurydice. We then read,— 


‘** Observing that his own ship and the Druid had the advantage in 
sailing, and that the Eurydice, which was not only in bad condition but 
a bad-sailer, would fall into their hands, he shortened sail, and having 
ordered the Eurydice by signal to push from Guernsey, he contrived, by 
occasionally showing a disposition to engage, to amuse the enemy, and 
lead him off until the Eurydice was safe. He now tacked, and in order 
to save the Druid, closed with the enemy, passing along their line ; and 
the capture of the Crescent seemed at one time inevitable. The Druid 
meanwhile made her escape, with the Eurydice, into Guernsey Roads. 
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« But Sir James Saumarez had for his own preservation a scheme 
which, in the first instance, required great courage ; in the second, a per- 
fect knowledge of a most dangerous and intricate channel; and, in the 
last, a consummate skill in the management of his ship. He was him- 
self acquainted with the coast, and possessed an experienced pilot, John 
Breton, a native, whose house was on that extremity of the island. As 
soon therefore as the other two ships were secure, he bore up as if to 
run his ship on the rocks, to avoid capture. Ordering his pilot to steer 
the Crescent through a narrow passage between the rocks, which had 
never before been attempted by a ship of her size, and defying the enemy 
to follow him, he reached the anchorge in safety, to the no small surprise 
and mortification of the French, who, after fring some time over the 
rocks at the ship, were obliged, by the shot of the Crescent and that of 
the batteries, to give up the contest. 

« It is worthy of remark that, after passing through the narrow chan- 
nel, the ship had to sail so near to the shore of Catel parish, that he could 
distinctly see his own house,—a position truly singular, for behind he 
beheld a French prison, and before him his own fireside! While passing 
through the narrowest part of the channel, Sir James asked the pilot if 
he was sure he could see the marks for running through? when he 
replied, ‘ 1 am quite sure, for there is your house, and there is my own!” 


We have made some slight allusion to the prejudices and jealousies 
which Sir John Ross has espoused in the present work ; and, in- 
deed, an advertisement prepares the reader for some new readings ; 
it is stated, ** In perusing the following Memoir, the reader must 
not be surprised if he finds that the accounts of the several battles 
in which the illustrious Saumarez was engaged, differ in some degree 
from those previously given to the public.” Now in regard to Nel- 
son and the battle of Aboukir, these promised alterations are nume- 
rous. On this great occasion, Saumarez was second in command, 
and felt himself aggrieved, it would seem, in not being sufficiently 
distinguished in Nelson’s despatches. The sort of spite and jealousy 
experienced, mingled as these feelings are with a religious cant about 
the will of Providence, and an affected submission totally inconsis- 
tent with the ceaseless yearning after titles and promotion that 
appear in Sir James’s letters, are features that the biographer has 
contrived by weak inconclusive reasonings, and disparaging insinua- 
tions, to render particularly offensive. 

On the respective merits of the commanders in the glorious victory 
alluded to, we will not offer an opinion. It is a delicate subject, and 
one which our want of professional knowledge counsels us to avoid. 
We have only to declare that the biographer’s story, according to 
his own showing, is inadequate to the support of the conclusions 
arrived at. 

But it is not unamusing, while it detects illustrations even of cer- 
tain religionists, at least of poor human nature, to mark the value 
set upon titles, not only by Sit John Ross, but by members of the 


Saumarez family. Speaking of Sir James’s investiture with the 
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Order of the Bath at Gibraltar, the following stanzas, said to have 
been of extemporaneous composition, and referring to the event, 
have been deemed worthy of preservation and publication :— 


* Ye valiant martial bands, all hail! 
Britannia’s sons, renowned in arms; 
Dreadful in war when foes assail, 
Rejoiced when peace resumes her charms: 
Salute th’ auspicious day with warlike strains, 
Which thus a king’s munificence displays; 
When Saumarez his just reward obtains— 
Unfading laurels, and unenvied praise!” &c. &c. 


Sir James’s inordinate anxiety about a peerage could not be dis- 
guised by him. ‘The evidences of this, and the feelings relative to 
the same distinction entertained by his better half, are numerous, 
Take the following rich examples :— 


** London, 9th September, 1831. 

*©¢ This morning I had a long interview with Sir James Graham, who, 
I must say, is most favourably inclined towards me, and assures me that 
Earl Grey, with whom he has had frequent conversations, is equally so. 
I have an appointment with the latter to-morrow, but I do not anticipate 
any favourable result, and can only say, ‘ God’s will be done !’ 

“We need scarcely add, that his application was successful; Sir James 
was raised to the long-expected and well-merited dignity of a baron on 
the Ist of October, 1831. The following extract of a letter from Lady 
Saumarez to her son, describing the arrival of the first intelligence, we 
are sure will be perused with interest :— 

«* Saumarez, 4th October, 1831. 

“«*T also remember, my dear James, that October is an eventful month 
to us all; that to-morrow is your wedding-day, and Sunday is your birth- 
day—and you may be sure we shall not fail to keep them both in remem- 
brance, in our prayers and warmest wishes, that they may ever be num- 
bered among those marked blessed. Our register has now to unrola 
brilliant page, which, I trust, the same Divine hand that inscribed it will 
seal with that stamp. Wonderful it is yet to me—so suddenly, so unex- 
pectedly did it come atlast! I admit there is no excuse for my incredulity, 
except that of thinking your dear father had been so strangely deprived 
of his well-earned reward through the injustice of man on so many occa- 
sions, because far better things than man could give were in store for 
him. And although I did not doubt, if any naval peers were created at 
the coronation, he would be one, I did not allow my thoughts to dwell 
upon it; and when the Gazette arrived without his name, I gave it up 
altogether. You may therefore judge my surprise on Wednesday morn- 
ing, when a tap at my door announced Betty Williams, who, in breath- 
less agitation, came to my bedside to say Mr. C. Lefebvre was below, to 
inform me ‘ Sir James was made a lord !? When I joined him at break- 
fast, an hour after, he gave me so many interesting particulars which he 
had heard, that the account could not be disbelieved; but the entrance of 
two letters removed every shadow of doubt. The accounts from England 
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of the reception of this event everywhere, from all classes and parties, 
have no parallel.’ ” 


Sir John Ross, of course, is exactly of the same mind with the 
receding writers ; and he also thinks that Sir James should have 
ete much sooner ennobled. Hear him in regard to the actions 
fought by his hero, off Algeziras, in which, however gallantly the 
affairs were contested, there really was not that species of victory 
and triumph for which the hearts of the British nation simultaneously, 
on certain other occasions, awarded a coronet :— 


“ Taking into account every circumstance regarding the actions of the 
6th and 12th July,—the severity of the former, the intermediate exertions, 
the professional skill, the daring and the tact displayed in the latter, and 
the complete discomfiture of the enemy’s well-arranged plans for the de- 
struction of our commerce at Lisbon and the subsequent relief of their 
army in Egypt,—this victory was equal to, if not greater in importance, 
than either the battles of St. Vincent or the Nile; for the former of 
which Jervis was created an earl, and Nelson a baron for the latter im- 
mediately on the arrival of the news in England. [!!!] Yet, after a lapse 
of several months—after praises had been heaped upon Sir James—after 
the thanks of both houses of parliament had been voted to him for the 
fifth time—after his eminent services had been acknowledged by every 
large corporation, and generally throughout the kingdom—after the 
highest encomiums had been pronounced on him by Earl St. Vincent and 
Lord Nelson,—instead of a peerage, which he as richly deserved as either 
of the other two, he was decorated only with the red riband.” 


Then behold how this ardour after titles figures when brought 
into connection with the following offices :— 


“He was one of the oldest members (I believe, President) of the 
Society for promoting Christian knowledge, having become a. subscriber 
to that institution in the year 1789; he was also president of the Royal 
Naval Charitable Institution, and of the Naval and Military Bible 
Society,as well as a largecontributor. He was, moreover, vice-president 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and of the Society for promot- 
ing Christianity among the Jews; patron of the National Schools of the 
Bethel Union ; the Provident Society ; the Church of England Missionary 
Society, &. His mind and his time, therefore, were employed in a man- 
ner no less honourable and useful than it had been in his majesty’s ser- 
Vice ; and it does not appear that he had taken any notice of the manifest 
neglect of his claims until the peace of 1814, when, at the conclusion of 
the war, peerages were conferred on those officers of the army and navy 
who had most highly distinguished themselves. He now found his name 
omitted ; while Sir Edward Pellew, an officer junior to him on the list of 
admirals, who had never commanded a ship in a general action, and who 
was not even a Knight of the Bath, was raised to the dignity of baron. 
Sir James could not but consider this circumstance as an injustice to his 
Superior claims; and we know that Sir Edward Pellew, then created 
Baron Exmouth, admitted that Sir James’s claims for that high honour 
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were far greater than his own. We may add, that every officer of his 
majesty’s navy was of the same opinion. Feeling himself bound to re. 
monstrate, a correspondence took place between Sir James and some of 
his majesty’s ministers on the subject, but without effect.” 


This is worse than silly; but the combination is characteristic 
enough. Take one or two specimens more :— 


“Captain Saumarez having paid off the Russell, and distributed his 
crew into different ships according to the final orders he had received 
from the Admiralty, repaired to London, and after paying his respects to 
Earl Howe, proceeded to Guernsey to receive the congratulations of his 
numerous friends; but these were far from altering ‘ the natural bent of 
his disposition to do good.’ Instead of becoming elevated by prosperity, 
his sincere and unaffected piety induced him to take a leading part in the 
establishment of charitable institutions, and in his own person to give ‘a 
striking and useful example of moral and religious life.’ But his noble 
mind was never diverted from the service and the good of his country ; 
he was constantly attentive to every circumstance that concerned the 
duties of his profession.” 


Could his mind have been noble if it ever had been diverted from 
the service and the good of his country? Or why should congratu- 
lations for past efforts alter the natural bent to do good? ‘Truly, 
whys and wherefores, cause and effect, are strangely concatenated 
in Sir John Ross’s mind. It may be added, that he is skilful in 


the art of sinking ; a master of commonplaces and feebleness also. 
Listen— 


In 1787, when Captain Saumarez had nearly attained his thirtieth year, 
peace seemed to be completely established. At an early age he had 
attained, by his own merit, the highest rank to which an officer could be 
advanced: he had fully established a character equally exalted for cou- 
rage and professional talent; and having been, wherever fortune had 
placed him, always in the best society, his manners as a gentleman were 
no less elegant than his person, which was tall and graceful, while his 
handsome features denoted a heart susceptible of the dictates both of 
humanity and love. It is not then to be wondered at, when he returned 
to his native island, that he still cherished an attachment which he had 
long formed; especially when he found her, on whom he had fixed his 
affections, possessed of every quality which could ensure mutual happiness; 
neither can it appear surprising that on her part the*regard should be 
equally warm and sincere. The appearance of hostilities in the same 


year, however, occasioned a suspension of his matrimonial arrange- 
ments.” 


Solemn stupidity! Nor does the notice of the Admiral’s last 
moments, with which we close our paper, put us in much better 
temper with the biographer :— 


' “ His recollection, however, was gradually leaving him; for, on_Lady 
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de Saumarez approaching his bedside on the morning of Saturday, he no 
longer recognised her ; he appeared to be fast passing from this world to 
better and everlasting habitations. It was, as this excellent and truly 
Christian woman acknowledged, more than mortal strength which enabled 
her to contemplate without a murmur the separation that was so soon to 
take place, and which raised her mind above the distressing scene before 
her, to find utterance in prayer for herself and for the departing spirit of 
her husband. She was not sensible that she was heard, till, a few mo- 
ments after she had concluded, he distinctly said, in the metrical version 
of the 122nd psalm,‘ It was a joyful sound to hear.’ It is uncertain 
whether this alluded to the words of the prayer just uttered, or whether 
the Almighty was already pleased to vouchsafe to him, as there is reason 
to believe he does to his faithful servants when approaching the great 
conflict, some assurance of this salvation, by admitting him to a distant 
sound of the hallelujahs of those blessed spirits which surround the 
throne.” 





Art, X. 
1.—Lzcursions in the Mountains of Ronda and Granada, with Cha- 
racteristic Sketches of the Inhabitants of the Sowth of Spain. By 
Captain C. R. Scotr. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 1838. 
2.—Notes on Naples and its Environs; and on the Road toit from Rome. 
By a TRAVELLER. 12mo. London: Bohn. 1838. 


Tue author of the second of these publications, in allusion to a re- 
mark that is very naturally suggested when a new book containing 
sketches of oft-travelled and oft-described scenes is announced, in 
his preface says, ‘* a walk along the Strand of London was moulded 
into an essay some years ago, the entertainment derived from which 
he still remembers.” Very probably ; but the question is, who was 
the moulder?—the reflection also, that it is not every pedestrian 
who traverses a familiar and much-trodden path that can create 
entertainment, elicit novelty, or produce striking, and at the same 
time truthful combinations, when treating of what has been beheld 
or suggested during such a walk. Most assuredly something else 
must characterise the sketches than either the circumstance of the 
multitude of them, size, or elaborate painting ; a truth which Cap- 
tain Scott should have felt before he unburdened himself of these 
bulky octavos. It is seldom, indeed, that we have encountered such 
a heavy and tiresome business as the duty of perusing them has 
imposed upon us; for while there is hardly a grain of novelty in the 
whole mass, that which has been re-dished up is either so dull, 
wire spun, or superficial, as ought never to have been foisted upon 
the public under the promise of being “‘ characteristic.” 

The gallant author, in fact, appears to have had some misgivings 
about the nature of his work, and to have been at a loss to satisfy 
even his own self with a reason for its publication. What is any 
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one to expect of the performance who happens to read the advertise. 
ment which we now quote? “ I ought here to give notice, that it 
is not my intention in the following pages to conduct my reader, 
town by town, kingdom by kingdom, through every part of Anda- 
lusia ; giving him a detailed account of its statistics, productions, 
resources, &c., (the thing was not wanted, say we) ; in fact, spread- 
ing before him a regular three-course banquet of travels ; but rather 
to present him with a light (light !) and simple dish of the country, 
seasoning it with such tales and anecdotes as were picked up inthe 
course of many excursions, made during a period of many years ?” 
Here we must observe that the fact of two thick octavos being filled 
with sketches thus collected is presumption strong that they can 
neither be cleverly done nor reilly descriptive. Our author cannot 
possess the art of sketching as it were upon his thumb-nail, and 
catching at a glance the exterior of things. But to attend fora 
moment more to his far-fetched and by no means illustrative com- 
parison—he merely promises, instead of a regular three-course ban- 
quet, “ a Gazpacho, as it may be called, whereof the country fur- 
nishes the principal part, or bread and water, (the dish is thin and 
cold enough,) and to which the tales—so, at least, I hope it may be 
found—give the gusto imparted to this favourite Andalusian dish 
by the addition of oi], vinegar, and pepper.” It is only necessary, 
before searching for a few samples of the oil, vinegar, and pepper, 
to inform our readers that the bread and water ingredients and 
principal materiel are said to have been collected between the years 
1822 and 1830, “‘ revised and corrected,” that is to say, seasoned as 
above, “ with additions and improvements,” from a journal kept of 
a subsequent tour. Now that the time, pains, and expense bestowed 
in the way of gathering and infusing rich or pungent morsels should 
have dispelled whatever characteristic flavour belonged to the original 
production, coming, as is to be supposed, warm from the heart, and 
bearing faithful lines of the things described, is just as natural and 
likely as that the work should swell to its present size, in the hands 
ofa man who regards quantity rather than quality. It is a fact 
which every author does not understand, that it is easier to write a 
large book than one that is small and good. Laborious dulness is 
always equal to the former effort: Captain Scott, we suspect, has 
found his abilities inadequate to the latter. 

Our author has a good deal to say about antiquities, and also in 
regard to the fine arts, &c., as presented or suggested in the course 
of his various journeys. Respecting these and many subjects which 
admit of difference of opinion, he is sufficiently opinionative. As 
to certain matters, however, of very general concernment, and which 
at the same time are the themes of not a little diversity of judg- 
ment, as well as of pretended connoisseurship in England and else- 
where, we quote a few notices that are not without value and interest. 
Speaking of the manufactory of cigars at sundry places, he says 700 
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persons are engaged in it, (women and children,) at Malaga. Many 
more are employed at Seville, the calculation being that there is 
daily manufactured in Spain, 790,000 cigars. As to the prime cost 
of the article, we read— 


“The persons employed in the manufacture of cigars are paid at the 
rate of one real vellon for fifty, which enables even a first-rate maker to 
earn but fifteen pencea-day. The best cigars are made entirely of Habana 
tobacco, and are sold at the factory at the rate of thirty reales vellon a 
hundred, or about three farthings English each. The second quality, 
composed of mixed tobaccoes (that is, the interior of Habana leaf, and the 
outside of Virginia), cost eighteen reales vellon per hundred, or something 
under a halfpenny each. It may be seen, from this statement of the cost 
of cigars of the royal manufactory, that smuggling cannot but prosper : 
since, at the Habana, the very best cigars are sold for twelve dollars a 
thousand (or a trifle above a halfpenny each), whilst those of inferior 
quality may be had for one-fourth that price.” 


_ There must somewhere be a nice snug profit realized in this same 
cigar concern as conducted in England, even when the genuine arti- 
cle is sold. How much is of an inferior and spurious description, 
costing of course far less at first, it is not for us to say. 

As to the tricks and the deceit practised in the wine business, we 
have before met with ample information. but it may not be mis- 
placed to call the attention of our readers to a few repetitions on the 
subject. ‘Take the following statements :— 


“Upwards of 18,000 butts of wine—sweet and dry—are annually 
shipped from Malaga, of which the chief part is taken by the Americans ; 
but a vast quantity of the latter, under the name of Malaga sherry, finds 
its way also into the cellars of ‘the trade’ in England; whence, after 
undergoing a simple metonymical process, it flows duwn the public throat 
under its new name of ‘old brown,’ or perchance, ‘ curiously old dry 
sherry.’ * * * . . 

“ A prodigious quantity of wine finds its way to England from Moguer 
and San Lucar, which one never hears of but under the common denomi- 
nation of sherry. Most of the principal merchants are growers, as well 
as vendors of wine ; which, with foreign houses, renders it necessary that 
one partner of the firm, at least, should be a Roman Catholic ; for ‘ here- 
tics’ cannot hold lands in Spain. Those who are growers have a decided 
advantage over such as merely make up wines; for the latter are liable 
to have the produce of the inferior vineyards of San Lucar, Moguer, and 
other places, mixed up by the grower of whom they purchase. All sher- 
ries, however, are manufactured; for, it would be almost as difficult to 
get an unmixed butt of wine from a Xeres merchant, as a direct answer 
from aquaker. But there is no concealment in this mixing process; and 
it is even quite necessary, in order to keep up the stock of old wines, 
which, otherwise, would soon be consumed. These are kept in huge 
casks—not much inferior in size to the great ton of Heidelberg —called 
‘madre’ (mother) butts; and some of these old ladies contain wine that 
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is 120 years of age. It must, however, be confessed, that the plan adopted 
in keeping them up, partakes somewhat of the nature of ‘une tmposture 
délicate ;’ since, whenever a gallon of wine is taken from the 120 year 
old butt, it is replaced by a like quantity from the next in seniority, and 
so on with the rest; so that even the very oldest wines in the store are 
daily undergoing a mixing process. It is thus perfectly idle, when a cus- 
tomer writes for a ‘ten-year old’ butt of sherry, to expect to receive a 
wine which was grown that number of years previously. He will get a 
most excellent wine, however, which will, probably, be prepared for him 
in the following manner :—Three-fourths of the butt will consist of a 
three or four years old wine, to which a few gallons of Pajarete, or 
Amontillado, will be added, to give the particular flavour or colour re- 
quired ; and the remainder will be made up of varions proportions of old 
wines, of different vintages; a dash of brandy being added to preserve it 
from sea-sickness during the voyage.” 


The city of Malaga is renowned on account of its numerous 
modellers in clay ; and the studio of one Sefior Leon is mentioned 
as being the most celebrated of the whole. We learn regarding the 
establishment and works of this artist, that— 


His figures are admirably executed, as well as strikingly characteristic ; 
and, from first to last, are the work of himself and family. Hissons form 
them by hand of a very ductile clay ; he goes over such parts as require 
the finish of an experienced artist; and they are then passed over to his 
daughters, who give them life by their exquisite taste and skilful manage- 
ment of the pencil. The price is high; the most simple figures costing 
four dollars (about seventeen shillings) each. A group of nine equestrian 
figures that Senor Leon had just executed for the Infante Don Francisco 
de Paula, when [ last visited Malaga, he valued at nine thousand reales 
vellon, or ninety-four pounds.”’ 


Our last extract of all may be taken as a specimen of the Cap- 
tain’s jocose style and art of setting off an anecdote. He and his 
fellow tourists had been lodgers of the cura mentioned :— 


“ At our evening meal our host, as on the former occasion, walked 
book-in-hand up and down the room, but was evidently less watchful of 
his pretty niece and silver spoons, His attention, indeed, appeared to be 
entirely given to the state of the mercury in an old barometer, which, 
appended to the wall at the further end of the room, he consulted at every 
turn, putting divers weatherwise questions to us as he did so. And, at 
last, he asked in plain language, whether our éhurch ever put up prayers 
for rain, and if they ever brought it?) The occasion of all this pumping 
we found to be that the country in the neighbourhood having long been 
suffering from drought, the husbandmen, apprehensive of the consequences, 
had, for some days past, been urging him to pray for rain; but the state 
of .he barometer had not hitherto, he said, warranted his doing so, and he 
had, therefore, put them off, on various pretences. ‘ Yesterday, however,’ 
he cbserved, ‘seeing that the mercury was falling, I gave notice that I 
sl.ould make intercession for them; and, I think, judging from present 
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appearances, that my prayers are likely to be as effectual as those of any 
bishop could possibly be. And off he started to church, giving us, at 
parting, a very significant, though somewhat heterodoxical grin. Never- 
theless, not a drop of rain fell that night; the barometer was at fault ; and 
the only cloud visible in the morning were those gathered on the brow of 
the cura. They dispersed, however, like mist under the sun’s rays; when, 
bidding him farewell, and thanking him for his hospitable entertainment, 
we slipped a doublon de a ocho into his hand ; which, pocketing without the 
slightest hesitation, he assured us, with imperturbable gravity, should be 
applied to the services of the church—‘ as, doubtless, we intended.’ ” 


Some of our introductory observations hold good of the ‘ Notes 
on Naples,” and the ‘‘ Traveller,” who has kept them; for though 
the work be small in regard to size, it is full to overflowing of beau- 
tiful descriptions and beautiful thoughts, rendering oft-trod scenes 
attractive and in some respects new tous. The writer is evidently 
a scholar as well as a man of elegant tastes and accomplishments ; 
possessing, in fact, such stores within himself, as to enrich and gar- 
nish what would appear barren or stale in other hands, and having 
an eye to detect what few would either mark or enjoy. There are 
exaggerations, to be sure, and instances of over-wrought painting, 
where the Traveller seems to have indulged his vanity in the mere 
exercise of a conscious power of colouring, rather than in detailing the 
bursts, and squandering the heartfelt sentiments of experience. 
Still the individuality of his pictures, the salient yet graceful parts 
of many of his sketches, leave characteristic images, striking the 
mind as being upon the whole faithful and drawn from nature ; the 
spirit, ease, and rapidity of the colouring sustaining and enlivening 
the reader’s gratified fancy. Let us have him as his pencil takes up 
some scenes and incidents near to Naples :— 


“ You see nor bay, nor city, nor sea, as you approach Naples, nor 
suburb either, for high as rises the tide of life upon the shore, the foam 
scarcely overboils its banks, at least in the direction of the dull Strada 
di Capua. Youcan scarcely miss your neighbourhood, however, for 
here gallops a Neapolitan Carritel/a, the points of the shafts of which are 
fixed above the hames of the harness; and within the vehicle, which, the 
front being thus raised, slopes backwards, sprawls, jamba de-cd, jambe 
de-ld, a large swarthy creature upon some sacks, suckling a naked infant, 
while yet another child—infant likewise—sits between her two naked 
legs—a living type of the general mother and her teeming progeny, and 
as appropriate an object to greet the stranger as prolific Naples could 
have selected. 

“ But what have we here? A curriculo—a flying sort of market car, 
which is used by the Campanian peasants. The horse’s head, the har- 
ness, and the live freight within, bedizened with gilding, and ribbons, 
and flowers of all imaginable colours, it looks like a runaway flower-pot : 
the freight, in the mean while, being some eight or ten people or more, 
who seem to brim over the diminutive vehicle as froth over a tankard, 
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wile behind the whole, a fashion as old here as Vesuvius I opine, stands 
the charioteer, cutting away round his cargo at the horse, who goes 
pelting along at a hand gallop, roars of laughter at his tail.” 


When the Traveller gets to the city itself, and to its most 
remarkable quarters, taken externally, he 1s not less effective. He 
says, ‘‘ There is an aspect of vivid animal existence, a brightness, a 
life, a cheerfulness, upon all things about you. But upon all things, 
too, there is a confusion, a disorder, which we of the North do not 
understand ; and still less, when we find after a time, that all this 
tumultuous topsy-turvy and hurly-burly is a Neapolitan’s quiet and 
regularity ; at least I must presume so, as you see nothing else.”’ 
At one place in the Toledo, loaves of bread tortured into non-de- 
script shapes, snail-broth seething in dark door-ways, flocks of long- 
haired goats playing at ‘‘ whoop’’ among the carriages, with jingling 
bells at their necks, a large yellow cow at its perfect ease and ac- 
customed composure, a ducal equipage interrupted by the wain of an 
Abruzzi peasant, it is hinted, crowded upon and impeded each other. 
But all is not so laughable and agreeably picturesque. 


“Driving to the post for letters we approached the Mole, the real 
Naples, and where such of its old manners and its old spirit as are not all 
metamorphosed, yet linger. By the side of a large crucifix, whose livid 
and gory efligy, darge as life, no sanctity could save from inspiring 
horror, raved, and foamed, and sweated a Catholic priest. This man, 
with his red and fiery eyes, his whole face livid with maceration, his long 
hair streaming about his shoulders, I never shall forget. He was really 
more like some unhallowed wizard casting his spells into the spungy air, 
than a minister of a reasonable religion. I declare I never beheld any- 
thing so utterly shocking out of the walls of a madhouse. Now he tossed 
his long arms over his head ; now appealed to the ghastly figure on the 
crucifix, and wept aloud; now stretched forth his skinny hand, and 
uttered hoarse fulminations over the crowd before him, in the full furor 
and whirlwind of fanatic predication. The uproar this poor crazy being 
made was inconceivable, and scarce could have been paralleled, but for a 
competitor on the opposite side of the place, who was selling—oranges, I 
think it was, who plainly looked on the priest as his rival, and so bawled 
his commodities at the top of his stentorian voice in the spirit of the 
Roman preacher with his Policinello to head back the backsliders.” 


The scenes visited and the reflections suggested by natural features 
of unsurpassed loveliness, and incidents of historical value, of course 
captivate the Traveller and draw upon his memory and fancy with 
remarkable effect. The striving after and the crowding of brilliances 
are, however, too apparent ; as may be observed we think in almost 
every sketch. His command of power and playfulness of feeling 
are generally in some degree marred by affectations and whimsical 
comparisons. Vesuvius is a subject which is treated in this sort of 
studiously contrived or objectionably indulged fashion. But the 
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representation in the passage now to be quoted conveys at the same 
time the appearances intended to be described, together with an in- 
telligible delineation of certain atmospheric changes that have 
affected many strangers, in such an undefined manner as to baffle 
their desire to explain the phenomena and the experienced sensa- 
tious :— 


“ Oh, this versatile clime! Half an hour ago, and that villanous incen- 
diary, that Vesuvius, was without a cloud to cover its sins or its naked- 
ness; and its broad cone, clearly defined against the sky and Apennines, 
looked—and such was the jest we beguiled our journey with—like a large 
cocked hat, with the wreathing smoke for its feather ; while the sea-foam 
at its foot stood with us for the fringe of its rim, and the two Torri for 
the tassel at each end of it: a profane image, and which the old volcano 
resents perhaps, for feather and tassels and all are gone, and the mountain, 
amidst the clouds it has brought down, is dark in the shadow of its own 
deeds, like an evil man in his wickedness; and we have neither the frost 
of yesterday, nor the sun of the morning, but, in their stead, a leaden 
scirocco, warm enough ‘tis true, but dismal enough too; and now all 
heavily the deep wind sighs, old p/wmbus auster, with his wings of lead, 
and groans and moans around Capri’s stormy foreland, like a tortured 
fiend, while sky and sea are mingled in the horizon undistinguishably, 
like true and false in woman. Even the very waters heave sullenly 
beneath the weight of the unelastic air, and the long deep breakers boom 
along the beach with heavy splash, spouting their white froth up the 
rocks. There is the same languishment upon all things on shore like- 
wise, ‘where the orange boughs swoop and roll as in an earthquake, 
dropping their early fruit. Such is the terrible scirocco. It is warm, 
however, and no rain threatens. Indeed, for myself, 1 should not be 
disinclined, if nobody heard me, like the old lady with her muffins, to say 
that this dread wind which is described as a sort of simoom by some, is 
defamed somewhat, and that 1t is rather pleasant on the whole than 
otherwise.” 


No where does our lightsome and fantastic artist appear to greater 
advantage than in his sketches of mingled and varied action. Life 
in its Neapolitan regular confusion seems to have had particular 
charms for the Traveller. For example :— 


“ Some time before reaching the inn, on our return we had heard— 


The twanging of guitars, and shortly after, 
A most unoriental roar of laughter, 


and, drawing near, we saw, along the arches of its luw porch, the curtain, 
which screens alike from heat and cold, loosened from its usual festoons, 
and drawn down, and lights glimmering from behind it. We could only 
enter our apartments by passing through the midst of the revellers : and, 
as we drew the curtain back with this intent, there stood disclosed to us 
one of those scenes which, in the general merging of customs and man- 
ners in the great commonwealth of modern nations, present, where you 
do meet with them, those peculiar marks of national physiognomy which 
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year by year become rarer and more rare all Europe over, Around, 
upon bench or stool, or squatting upon the ground, as chance or a softer 
power led, was every denizen of the establishment, from the high padrona 
in her festal cap, down to the very facchina of the kitchen, dog and cat, 
and all. Among them, too, we observed, and no insensible partakers in 
the fun either, the lady, a visitor here, of a grandee of Spain,—such con- 
junctions do happen, and who’s the worse ?—accompanied by a very 
sweet faced girl, her daughter, whose only regret seemed to be that she 
was not more prominent still among the performers. Red caps and brown 
faces were poked through the curtains, from time to time, belonging to 
people who had flocked, like bees to a bell, to the music of this bucolic 
congress, while sundry Indian-looking figures (the dress of the Ischian 
muleteer, with his red Phrygian cap and naked limbs, gives this appear- 
ance, ) stood with their mules and asses, in the dusk, at the further part 
of the hall. At one end of the open space, in the centre of the groups, 
sat a hero who had changed our platters at dinner, and with whom we 
had had some confabulation,—not much to be sure, but, upon the strength 
of the conference, such as it was, I would venture to predicate of him, 
that not a mortal man in all Christendom, Naples included, could match 
him at an extemporaneous lie.” 


One evil is this, that a writer whose cleverness is made to be so 
apparent as in the present instance, is apt constantly to put his 
readers on their guard about the genuineness of his sketches. There 
is a suspicion that he who can paint with such dexterity, wil! never 
allow himself to be at a loss for subjects to delineate ; the powers of 
fancy and the images of a fertile and accomplished mind being as 
much a reality in his experience, as the character of the landscapes 
and of the sights which he passes in his rapid journey and hasty 
visitings. Where there is more of nature and less of art this result 
does not affect us. : 

Our last extract from this animated volume shall be anecdotical ; 
at the same time it is descriptive of the king of whom it is related :— 


_“ Nevertheless I must inflict the tediousness upon you of Lord S——’s 
story about old Ferdinando of Naples. This old king was addicted, with 
a royal addiction, to the chasse aux oiseaux ; so royally indeed, that he 
would not be prevailed upon to balk his diversion, even on the death of 
his queen. He continued to potter about, therefure, his gun on his 
shoulder, though he ought to have been mourning; but as a compromis? 
with his conscience between love of his amusement and grief for his be- 


reavement, he told his courtiers he should shoot nothing but very little 
birds.” 


We should like to know whether the author of these “ Notes” is 
as agreeable in the capacity of a companion in the course of his 
travels as he is in that of a writer. Probably not; and for the 
reasons just hinted at, relative to his artistic skill. Be this as 1t 
may, it would be long, we are sure, ere we became tired of his “* Pen- 
cillings by the way.” 
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Arr, XI. 


1.—The Vicar of Wakefield. London: Smith. 1838. 

9.—The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments: With Copious Notes by E. W- 
Lang. Knight. London: 1838. 

3.—Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. With Notes by 
H. H. Mirman. London: Murray. 1838. 


Ir is obvious that reprints or new editions must be intended either 
to create or to satisfy a demand for the works so treated. The 
methods taken to recommend such productions are not less natural. 
Cheapness, superior accuracy, beauty and embellishment, and in 
many cases, learning and diligence displayed in collecting illustrative 
notes, or judgment exhibited in the way of comment, are circum- 
stances, each or all of which may be the means of rendering a book 
popular or more desirable on the part of those persons for whom it 
is adapted. 

Of late years there has been an extraordinary, an unprecedented 
number of readers, and a much more comprehensive system or 
range of reading followed by all classes than ever was known before. 
Cheap publications, in the form of periodical productions, reprints 
of popular or standard works, abridgments and compendiums, have 
at the same time awakened and gratified a general thirst. Among 
the industrial classes, where the means to gratify a taste for literary 
or scientific knowledge are limited, cheapness must be an indispen- 
sable consideration. Numerous have been the efforts and varying 
the parties that have stirred persons to meet the circumstances last 
referred to ; and were it necessary we might detail a few of them, 
and the names of several publishers whose reprints of the kind are 
generally known and designated by their own names. Instead, how- 
ever, of putting our memory to any stretch by any enumeration of 
former or present publishers and editors who may have signalized 
themselves in the manner mentioned, it is sufficient to instance the 
enterprizing party who has lately brought out “ The Lady of the 
Lake,” “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” ‘“ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” &c. &c. in a handsome and remarkably cheap octavo shape, 
a number of the separate pieces being each complete for one shilling, 
while Crabbe’s ‘‘ Borough,” Bligh’s “ Narrative of the Mutiny of 
the Bounty,”’ &c. are to be got for two-pence more. Now, while the 
facts now mentioned afford some important intimations in reference 
to the copyright question, they also present evidences, which, to 
us, possess a deeper interest and a more encouraging theme of 
contemplation. While Mr. Smith is proceeding rapidly and spi- 
ritedly with his Standard Library, specimens of which have just 
been named, and other publishers are giving to the world reprints 
with rival pretensions, this conclusion must be drawn, viz. that such 
an extensive popular demand exists on the part of persons to whom 
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cheapness is a pressing consideration for works of lasting value and 
prime excellence, literary and moral, as to remunerate the adventur- 
ing party in this publishing speculation ; a speculation which finds 
its account in a vast multitude of very small profits, that is to say, 
in a vast multitude of sales. It must be extremely gratifying to all 
the friends of true refinement and knowledge to perceive that the po- 
pular feeling when once set in according to the channel indicated, it 
must become a generating principle; so that we anticipate, before 
many years elapse, that many beautiful reprints of excellent books 
will crowd into the market, and at a price for which the same 
number of pence will only be asked as hitherto of shillings. 

In that class of new editions of which the distinguishing features 
are pictorial as well as literary illustrations, Mr. Knight is a prin- 
cipal speculator. For example, he is issuing in successive parts or 
numbers a Pictorial] History of England, a Pictorial Shakspeare, 
&c. ; besides the work mentioned at the head ofthis paper. One of 
the most observable points in these editions is the number and 
beauty of the wood engravings which illustrate and adorn them, 
sometimes with a profession that invites the eye with too great force 
from the original and really standard portion of the work. Wood 
engraving, however, has become a species of art and a style of 
embellishment too valuable and accessible to be hereafter slightly 
or meagrely employed; for it possesses various advantages over 
engravings on copper or steel, which must ever be appreciated. 
Some of these advantages and some of the differences we shall 
glance at. 

The processes of engraving on copper and wood are in some 
respects quite opposite in their nature and in their effects. Thus, 
he who works on a block of wood, leaves standing all those parts of 
the surface which are to make impressions on the paper; whereas, 
he who works on copper, cuts, hollows, or scratches out all those parts 
which are to leave lines. ‘The ink which is to mark the paper in 
the case of wood is put upon the uncut, the prominent parts, the 
grooves escaping the smearing, so as to leave white spaces on the 
sheet of paper in the process of printing ; whereas on copper, the ink 
fills up all the hollow parts, be they deep or never so shallow, be 
they wide or never so narrow,—the untouched parts of the surface 
being wiped perfectly clean to leave the corresponding surface of the 
paper uncoloured. 

ow wood engraving possesses certain important advantages in 
regard to shadings and otherwise which we shall not dwell upon ; 
but when it is added that its advantages are to be obtained at much 
less cost than such as appertain to copper-plates, it will be at once 
seen how successfully it has been employed to carry beautiful pic- 
tures as well as beautiful and valuable editions of books to the poor 
man’s fireside. 

When we mention that fewer hands and fewer intermediate pro- 
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cesses are employed to complete and carry through wood engraving, 
than when an analogous attempt is made on copper, comparative 
cheapness must be the result. Now in regard to the former, instead 
of a painter having designed and worked upon a separate substance, 
and instead of areversed copy having often to be drawn, for the 
engraver again to work from on the metal, the original design may 
at once be drawn by a pencil on the face of the wood, all that is 
then required of the engraver being to leave these lines untouched. 
Wood, besides, will throw off a far greater number of impressions 
on paper without being worn out than copper ; and thus has the 
process been used of late years with wonderful and constantly in- 
creasing success both in this country and in France, as well as other 
parts of the continent. 

Among our wood engravers deceased and living some have at- 
tained to a very high celebrity, several of the latter being employed 
by the publisher of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” and 
the other elegant works already alluded to. We must be allowed, 
however, to make one observation, and to refer to one practice in 
England which militates against the reputation of the country, its 
engravers, and the interests of art ; and this is, that the most emi- 
nent of these artists are in the habit of allowing their names to be 
affixed to works which their pupils alone or chiefly have executed— 
a practice which must necessarily give circulation to inferior produc- 
tions. Nor is the morality of the thing altogether of the nicest order. 
Mr. Knight’s publications, judging merely from our own not very 
critical skill or taste, appear to be by no means unmarred and un- 
objectionable in the respect mentioned. 

Tastee from the circumstances of cheapness and pictorial illus- 
tration and embellishment, to the intrinsic literary merits of parti- 
cular editions, as the main feature, it is obvious that research, 
erudition, and accurate refined judgment, must chiefly distinguish 
editorial efforts. The classic whose work is republished was not 
immaculate ; his style, his facts, and his opinions may be frequently 
bad and dangerous ; while unquestionable or prevailing excellences 
may render the correction of such errors the more necessary, just in 
proportion to the popularity or general acceptableness of the work 
asa whole. Much may be abstruse, arising from the remoteness 
of the period, the mutations of language, or the obscurity of an 
individual’s manner and thoughts: and much may have been 
spoiled by incompetent editors and prejudiced commentators. Nay, 
as in the case of Shakspeare’s Plays, the toil of selection and con- 
densation of what has been wisely and justly written by editors 
from what is worthless, unnecessary, conjectural, and bad, has long 
been felt as a desideratum in literature and the philosophy of mind. 

In regard to such a work as the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,” the same editorial, confused, and bewildering mass, some- 
times of perfect rubbish, has not to be encountered, although, 
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independent of the difficulties that surround the original language in 
which these Tales were written or repeated, and the number of 
allusions to manners and institutions which are strange to Europeans, 
no ordinary degree of literary skill and oriental acquirement is neces- 
sary on the part of him who attempts to acquit himself satisfactorily 
as editor. 

That Mr. Lane is eminently fitted for the office he has here 
undertaken, cannot for a moment be doubted by any one whois 
acquainted with his former works, with the fact of his long residence 
in the East, and with his extraordinary acquaintanceship in regard 
to the Arabic language and Arabic customs. There have, however, 
been not a little controversy about the original of these remarkable 
Tales, some maintaining that they were first composed in Persian, 
others, and, at least in this country, the prevailing opinion being 
that they are Arabic, and not translated from the Persian into this 
latter language. Mr. Lane’s reasoning supports the Arabic origin. 
We quote his note upon this subject :— 


‘*T have now given several data upon which to found a reasonable opinion 
as to the age when these tales were composed. First, in note 55, to chap. 
ii., | have shown that a fiction in one of the tales is framed in accordance 
with the distinction of Muslims, Christians, and Jews, by the colours of 
their turbans, which mode of distinction originated in the beginning of the 
eight century of the Flight. Secondly, in the present note, I have given 
a strong reason for concluding that there must have been a long series of 
Sultans in Egypt before the age of the author. In the third place, I must 
remark, that all the events described in this work are said to have hap- 
pened in ages, which, with respect to that of the author, were ancient, 
being related to an ancient king; from which I think we may infer the 
author’s age to have been at least two centuries posterior to the period men- 
tioned in the first of these data. Fourthly, in note 22, chap. iii., I have 
shown that the state of manners and morals described in many of these 
tales agrees, in a most important point of view, with the manners and 
morals of the Arabs at the commencement of the tenth century of the 
Flight. This I regard as an argument of great weight, and especially 
satisfactory, as agreeing with the inference just before drawn.  Fifthly, 
from what I have stated in the note immediately preceding, I incline to the 
opinion that few copies of this work, if any, were written until after the 
conquest of Egypt by the Turks: in other words, that the work was per- 
haps composed shortly before the year 1517 of ourera; but more probably 
within ten or twenty years affer. This opinicn, it should be remarked, 
respects especially the early portion of the work, which is the least likely 
to have been interpolated, as Jatter parts evidently have been. At the last- 
mentioned period, a native of Cairo (and such I believe to have been the 
author of the principal portion of the work, if not of the whole,) might, if 
about forty years of age, retain a sufficient recollection of the later Mem- 
look Sultans and of their ministers to describe his kings and courts without 
the necessity of consulting the writings of historians, which probably he 
was unable to do; for, from his ignorance of chronology, it appears that 
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his knowledge of former times was not derived from the perusal of any 
regular record, but only from traditions or from works like the present.’ 


Whatever may be thought of this reasoning, there can be but one 
sentiment regarding Mr. Lane’s illustrative notes, which are numer- 
ous, learned, and entertaining. One or two specimens will be suf- 
ficent to indicate his industry, and his editorial acquirements. The 
following throws light upon Arab conviviality :— 


“The prohibition of wine, or, rather, of fermented and intoxicating 
liquors, being one of the most remarkable and important points of the 
Mohammadan religion, it might be imagined that the frequent stories in 
this work, describing parties of Muslims as habitually indulging in the 
use of forbidden beverages, are scandalous misrepresentations of Arab 
manners and customs. There are, however, many similar anecdotes 
interspersed in the works of Arab historians, which (though many of 
them are probably untrue in their application to particular individuals) 
could not have been offered to the public by such writers if they were not 
of a nature consistent with the customs of a considerable class of the Arab 
nation. : 

“In investigating this subject, it is necessary, in the first place, to state, 
that there is a kind of wine which Muslims are permitted to drink. It is 
properly called ‘ nebeedh’ (a name which is now given to prohibited kinds 
of wine), and is generally prepared by putting dry grapes, or dry dates, 
in water, to extract their sweetness, and suffering the liquor to ferment 
slightly, until it acquires a little sharpness or pungency. The Prophet 
himself was in the habit of drinking wine of this kind, which was pre- 
pared for him in the first part of the night; he drank it on the first and 
second days following ; but if any remained on the morning of the third 
day, he either gave it to his servants or ordered it to be poured out upon 
the ground. Such beverages have, therefore, been drunk by the strictest 
of his followers ; and Ibn Khaldoon strongly argues that nebeedh thus 
prepared from dates was the kind of wine used by the Khaleefehs Haroon, 
Er-Rasheed and El-Ma-moon, and several other eminent men, who have 
been commonly accused of habitually and publicly indulging in debauches 
of wine properly so called; that is, of inebriating liquors. 

““Nebeedh, prepared from raisins, is commonly sold in Arab towns, 
under the name of ‘ zebeeb,’ which signifies ‘raisins.’ This I have often 
drunk in Cairo; but never could perceive that it was in the slightest 
degree fermented. Other beverages, to which the name of ‘ nebeedh’ 
has been applied (though, like zebeeb, no longer called by that name, ) 
are also sold in Arab towns. The most common of these is an infusion 
of licorice, and called by the name of the root, ‘ ’erk-soos.” The nebeedh 
of dates is sold in Cairo with the dates themselves in the liquor; and in 
like manner is that of figs. Under the same appellation of ‘ nebeedh’ 
have been classed the different kinds of beer now commonly called ‘ boo- 
zeh,’ which have been mentioned in former pages. Opium, hemp, &c. 
are now more frequently used by the Muslims to induce intoxication or 
exhilaration. The young leaves of the hemp are generally used alone, 
or mixed with tobacco, for smoking; and the capsules, without the seeds, 
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enter into the composition of several intoxicating conserves. Some re. 
marks upon this subject have been inserted in a former note. 

“ By my own experience I am but little qualified to pronounce an 
opinion respecting the prevalence of drinking wine among the Arabs: 
for, never drinking it myself, I had little opportunity of observing others 
do so during my residence among Muslims. I judge, therefore, from the 
conversations and writings of Arabs, which justify me in asserting that 
the practice of drinking wine in private, and by select parties, is far from 
being uncommon among modern Muslims, though certainly more so than 
it was before the introduction of tobacco into the East, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century of our era; for this herb, being in a slight 
degree exhilarating, and at the same time soothing, and unattended by 
the injurious effects that result from wine, is a sufficient ]uxury to many 
who, without it, would have recourse to intoxicating beverages merely to 
pass away hours of idleness. The use of coffee, too, which became com. 
mon in Egypt, Syria, and other countries beside Arabia, a century earlier 
than tobacco, doubtless tended to render the habit of drinking wine less 
general. That it was adopted as a substitute for wine appears even from 
its name, ‘ kahweh,’ an old Arabic term for wine; whence the Turkish 
‘kahveh,’ the Italian ‘ caffe, and our ‘ coffee.’ ”’ 


The bath among the orientals will ever be a great luxury, although 
Mohammad discouraged the practice. Mr. Lane presents very full 
notices on this subject :— 


“The hammanm, or bath, is a favourite resort of both men and women of 
all classes among the Muslims who can afford the trifling expense which 
it requires; and (it is said) not only of human beings, but also of evil 
genii; on which account, as well as on that of decency, several precepts 
respecting it have been dictated by Mohammad. It is frequented for the 
purpose of performing certain ablutions required by the religion, or bya 
regard for cleanliness, and for its salutary effects, and for mere luxury. 
The following description of a public bath will convey a sufficient notion 
of those in private houses, which are on a smaller scale, and generally con- 
sist only of two or three chambers. The public bath comprises several apart- 
ments, with mosaic or tesselated pavements, composed of white and black 
marble, and pieces of fine red tile, and sometimes other materials. The 
inner apartments are covered with domes, having a number of small, round, 
glazed apertures, for the admission of light. The first apartment is the 
meslakh, or disrobing room, which has, in the centre, a fountain of cold 
water, and, next the walls, wide benches or platforms, encased with marble. 
These are furnished with mattresses and cushions for the higher and mid- 
dle classes, and with mats for the poorer sort. The inner division of the 
building, in the more regularly planned baths, occupies nearly a square: 
the central and chief portion of it is the principal apartment, or hardrab, 
which generally has the form of across. In its centre is a fountain of hot 
water, rising from a base encased with marble, which serves as a seat. One 
of the angles of the square is occupied by the beyt-owwal, or ante-chamber 
of the hararah : in another, is the fire, over which is the boiler; and each 
of the other two angles is generally occupied by two small chambers: 10 


one of these is a tank filled with warm water, which pours down from 4 
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spout in the dome: in the other, are two taps, side by side; one of hot, 
and the other of cold water, with a small trough beneath, before which is a 
seat. The inner apartments are heated by the steam which rises from the 
fountain and tanks, and by the contiguity of the fire; but the beyt-owwal 
is not so hot as the hararah, being separated from it by a door. In cold 
weather, the bather undresses in the former, which has two or three raised 
seats, like those of the meslakh. 

‘With a pair of wooden clogs to his feet, and having a large napkin 
round his loins, and generally a second wound round his head like aturban, 
a third over his chest, and a fourth covering his back, he enters the hararah, 
the heat of which causes him immediately to perspire profusely. An at- 
tendant of the bath removes from him all the napkins excepting the first ; 
and proceeds to crack the joints of his fingers and toes, &c., and several of 
the vertebrae of the back and neck; kneads his flesh; and rubs the soles of 
his feet with a coarse earthen rasp, and his limbs and body with a woollen 
bag which covers his hand as a glove; after which, the bather, if he please, 
plunges into one of the tanks. He is then thoroughly washed with soap and 
water, and fibres of the palm tree, and shaved, if he wish it, in one of the 
small chambers which contain the taps of hot and cold water; and returns 
to the beyt-owwal. Here he generally reclines upon a mattress, and takes 
some light refreshment, while one of the attendants rubs the soles of his 
feet, and kneads the flesh of his body and limbs, previously to his resuming 
his dress. It is a common custom, now, to take a pipe and a cup of coffee 
during this period of rest. 

“The women are especially fond of the bath, and often have entertain- 
ments there; taking with them fruits, sweetmeats, &c., and sometimes hiring 
female singers to accompany them. An hour or more is occupied by the 
process of plaiting the hair, and applying the depilatory, &c.; and, gene- 
rally, an equal time is passed in the enjoyment of rest, or recreation, or 
refreshment. All necessary decorum is observed on these occasions by most 
females; but women of the lower orders are often seen in the bath without 
any covering. Some baths are appropriated solely to men; others, only 
to women; and others, again, to men during the forenoon, and in the after- 
noon to women. When the bath is appropriated to women, a napkin, or 
some other piece of drapery, is suspended over the door, to warn men from 
entering. 

“ Before the time of Mohammad, there were no public baths in Arabia ; 
and he was so prejudiced against them, for the reasons already alluded to, 
that he at first forbade both men and women from entering them ; afterwards, 
however, he permitted men to do so, if for the sake of cleanliness, on the 
condition of their having a cloth round the waist; and women also on 
account of sickness, child-birth, &c., provided they had not convenient 
places for bathing in their houses. But, notwithstanding this licence, it is 
held to be a characteristic of a virtuous woman, not to go to a bath, even 
with her husband’s permission: for the Prophet said, ‘ Whatever woman 
€nters a bath, the devil is with her.’ ”’ 


The character of woman, alas! is at a sad discount among the 
Arabs ; and, according to a former publication regarding Modern 
Egypt by Mr. Lane, we remember that there seemed to be too much 
ground for the allegations current on the subject in that country. 
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The consequences of the treatment which the sex receive not only 
from the estimation but by the conduct of the men, are just what 
cught to be expected :— 


‘‘ The wickedness of woman is a subject upon which the stronger sex 
among the Arabs, with an affected feeling of superior virtue, often dwell 
in common conversation. That women are deficient in judgment or good 
sense is held as a fact not to be disputed even by themselves, as it rests on 
an assertion of the Prophet; but that they possess a superior degree of 
cunning is pronounced equally certain and notorious. Their general de. 
pravity is pronounced to be much greater than that of men. ‘ I stood,’ 
said the Prophet, at the gate of Paradise : and lo, most of its inmates were 
the poor ; and J stood at the gate of Hell; and lo, most of its inmates were 
women. In allusion to women, the Khaleefeh ’Omar said, ‘ Consult them, 
and do the contrary of what they advise.’ But this is not to be done merel 
for the sake of opposing them ; nor when other advice can be had. ‘ It is 
desirable for a man,’ says a learned Imam,‘ before he enters upon any im- 
portant undertaking, to consult ten intelligent persons among his particu- 
lar friends ; or, if he have not more than five such friends, let him consult 
each of them twice; or if he have not more than one friend, he should con- 
sult him ten times, at ten different visits ; if he have not one to consult, let 
him return to his wife, and consult her; and whatever she advise him to 
do, let him do the contrary : so shal] he proceed rightly in his affair, and 
attain his object.’ A truly virtuous wife is, of course, excepted in this rule: 
such a person is as much respected by Muslims as she is (at least, according 
to their own account,) rarely met with by them.” 


Mr. Lane’s mode of spelling the proper names and the technical 
as well as other terms peculiar to the East and his work, at first 
sight may be felt not only as novel but repulsive and unpronounce- 
able. A little attention to such peculiarities and the rules laid down 
to indicate the laws about letters and sounds overcomes all the 
difficulty, while, as to the main question of accuracy, the reader 
may rest assured there are reasons for the deviation. 

It is perhaps impossible to particularize an English work of any 
popularity which required so urgently the editorship and the notes 
of a scholar and a christian as that of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire.” It has been justly remarked that there are 
very few standard books in our literature which breathe a spirit hos- 
tile to revealed religion, much less can there be named any other of 
the highest class in regard to literary and secular excellence which 
has for a main object the ridicule of its evidences and_ hostility 
to its doctrines. Such, however, constitutes one of the principal 
features of the celebrated performance now mentioned, its undeni- 
able merits, its stately march of eloquence, and the literary fame of 
the author, rendering the real poison of the production doubly 
dangerous. 

Nor is this poison less dangerous or less certain of extensive 
circulation, that it is cunningly and subtilly infused,—seldom offend- 
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ing at first sight or thoughts by any avowed hostility or outrageous 
infidelity, but dealing in innuendoes, cautiously introduced scoffs, 
and sly sneers, the spirit and taint of which are made to infect and 
pervade the whole performance with an insinuating and at last a 
complete scepticism. 

Much of this poison has been allowed, with comparatively few 
earnest and able resistances, to circulate for many years, in our own 
and other languages ; and therefore when a competent hand like 
Mr. Milman, whose researches, scholarship, and literary accomplish- 
ments must have commanded Gibbon’s admiration, and forced 
even that illustrious historian to regard our editor as being in many 
respects his equal, while, as to a patient pursuit after truth for truth’s 
sake, wherever it may be found or whatever way it may tend, there 
is a mighty disparity, and the odds and the honour undeniable on 
Mr. Milman’s side. 

The fact is, that Gibbon, as is clearly proved in numerous instances 
by the present editor, was an unfair, a dishonest interpreter ; while 
his references are frequently false, his perversions of testimony 
gross, his very extracts being sometimes mangled or taken from 
unauthentic sources. It is to correct the passages, the references, 
and the direful inferences that have but seldom been assailed upon 
the ground and by means of the evidences adduced in the present 
edition, that Mr. Milman has set himself patiently to work; not 
with the ignorant zeal of a partizan, nor with the high flown decla- 
matory style of a rhapsordist, but with the calm, dignified, and elo- 
quent simplicity of an honest accomplished writer, of a sincere and 
well-armed believer in Revelation, and the religion of the New 
Testament. The spirit and intention of the work cannot be more 
satisfactorily or gracefully explained than in the editor’s own 
words, as found among other introductory observations. He 
says,— 


“ Paley, with his intuitive sagacity, saw through the difficulty of answer- 
ing Gibbon by the ordinary arts of controversy; his emphatic sentence, 
‘ who can refute a sneer?’ contains as much truth as point. But full and 
pregnant as this phrase is, it is not quite the whole truth ; it is the tone in 
which the progress of Christianity is traced, in comparison with the rest of 
the splendid and prodigally ornamented work, which is the radical defect 
in the ‘ Decline and Fall.’ Christianity alone receives no embellishment 
from the magic of Gibbon’s language ; his imagination is dead to its moral 
dignity ; it is kept down by a general tone of jealous disparagement, or 
neutralized by a painfully elaborate exposition of its darker and degenerate 
periods. There are occasions, indeed, when its pure and exalted humanity, 
when it is manifestly beneficial influence, can compel even him, as it were, to 
fairness, and kindle his unguarded eloquence to its usual fervour; but in 
general he soon relapses into a frigid apathy: affects an ostentatiously 
Severe impartiality ; notes all the faults of Christians in every age with 
bitter and almost malignant sarcasm; reluctantly, and with exception and 
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reservation, admits their claim to admiration. This inextricable bias ap- 
pears even to influence his manner of composition, While all the other 
assailants of the Roman empire, whether warlike or religious, the Goth, 
the Hun, the Arab, the Tartar, Alaric, and Attila, Mahomet, and Zengis, 
and Tamerlane, are each introduced upon the scene almost with dramatic ani- 
mation—their progress related in a full, complete, and unbroken narrative 
—the triumph of Christianity alone takes the form of a cold and critical 
disquisition. ‘The successes of barbarous energy and brute force call forth 
all the consummate skill of composition ;—while the moral triumphs of 
Christian benevolence—the tranquil heroism of endurance, the blameless 
purity, the contempt of guilty fame and of honours destructive to the 
human race, which, had they assumed the proud name of philosophy, 
would have been blazoned in his brightest words, because they own religion 
as their principle, sink into a narrow asceticism. The glories of Chris. 
tianity, in short, touch on no chord in the heart of the writer; his imagi- 
nation remains unkindled ; his words, though they maintain their stately and 
measured march, have become cool, arguiventative, and inanimate. Who 
would obscure one hue of that gorgeous colouring in which Gibbon has 
invested the dying forms of Paganism; or darken one paragraph in his 
splendid view of the rise and progress of Mahometanism? but who would 
not have wished that the same equal justice had been done to Christianity; 
that its real character and deeply penetrating influence had been traced 
with the same philosophical sagacity, and represented with more sober, as 
would become its quiet course, and perhaps less picturesque, but still with 
lively and attractive descriptiveness. He might have thrown aside with the 
same scorn the mass of ecclesiastical fiction which envelops the early 
history of the church, stripped off the legendary romance, and brought out 
the facts in their primitive nakedness and simplicity—if he had but allowed 
those facts the benefit of the glowing eloquence which he denied to them 
alone. He might have annihilated the whole fabric of post-apostolic 
miracles, if he had left uninjured by sarcastic insinuation those of the New 
Testament; he might have cashiered, with Dodwell, the whole host of 
martyrs, which owe their existence to the prodigal invention of later days, 
had he but bestowed fair room, and dwelt with his ordinary energy, on 
the suffering of the genuine witnesses to the truth of Christianity, the 
Polycarps or the martyrs of Vienne. 

“ And indeed, if, after all, the view of the early progress of Christianity 
be melancholy and humiliating, we must beware lest we charge the whole 
of this on the infidelity of the historian. It is idle, it is disingenuous, to 
deny or to dissemble the early depravations of Christianity, its gradual 
but rapid departure from its primitive simplicity and purity, still more, 
from its spirit of universal love. It may be no unsalutary lesson to the 
Christian world, that this silent, this unavoidable perhaps, yet fatal change 
shall have been drawn by an impartial, or even an hostile hand. The 
Christianity of every age may take warning, lest by its own narrow views, 
its want of wisdom, and its want of charity, it give the same advantage 
to the future unfriendly historian, and disparage the cause of true 
religion. 

“ The design of the present edition is partly corrective, partly sup- 
plementary : corrective, by notes, which point out (it is hoped, in a per- 
fectly candid and dispassionate spirit, with no desire but to establish the 
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truth,) such inaccuracies or mis-statements as may have been detected, 
particularly with regard to Christianity; and which thus, with the pre- 
vious caution, may counteract toa considerable extent the unfair and 
unfavourable impression created against rational religion: supplementary, 
by adding such additional information as the editor’s reading may have 
been able to furnish, from original documents or books, not accessible at 
the time when Gibbon wrote.” 


In the course of his reading Mr. Milman has been much indebted 
to the German translator and annotator, Wenck, whose criticisms 
and diligent research have all the characteristics of his countrymen’s 
patience and minuteness. ‘To Guizot’s French edition of Gibbon, 
he is still more beholden for analysis, and general conclusions, some 
of them hasty, however, and unjust to the historian, with whom and 
truth the English editor deals with exemplary good faith. It is at 
the same time extremely gratifying to find a Frenchman of exalted 
attainments and of first rate information in regard to the progress 
of civilization, and historical data, and facts, putting himself forward 
as a champion to confront the sceptic who has found so many dis- 
ciples in a country notorious for its scorn of revealed religion,— 
coming forward and expressing heartfelt displeasure, and urging 
strenuous reproof of the many signs of dishonesty and malignity on 
the part of the author of the “* Decline and Fall.” 

Before closing these few hasty and general observations relative 
to this reprint of Gibbon’s great work, which we unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce to be the only one which can at all be safely put into the 
hands of youth or of wavering readers and thinkers as to the origin, 
the early ages, and the influences of Christianity, we must enrol 
our approbation of the editor’s method of procedure, although we 
see it suggested in a leading quarterly journal that a different 
plan might with greater advantages have been adopted. In the 
review alluded to, it is intimated that had Mr. Milman prefixed to 
his edition a cautionary dissertation, pointing out the general defects 
of Gibbon’s reasoning, instead of opposing him in detail by a note 
here and there, he would have best answered and fulfilled his chief 
design, of rescuing Christianity from the misrepresentations and the 
scoffs of the historian. Now we cannot acquiesce in this opinion ; 
for, however useful such a preliminary essay might have been as a 
dissertation on the evidences of Christianity, how few of the readers 
of the history would peruse and digest it’—how few would turn 
from the ever recurring sneers and perversions to seek for the 
general key of correction? 1t was a new edition of Gibbon’s great 
work, corrected and illustrated, that was wanted ; and without the 
detail of desultory notes, when occasion required, we cannot con- 
ceive that any particular benefit could have resulted from the pre- 
Sent reprint over the many that preceded it. Let us have in an 
appendix, if the editor thinks proper, his combined evidences and 
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compressed corrections of an infidel work, of astonishing splendour 
and power ; but do not let it be shorn of its progressive, earnest, 
able, and graceful annotations, that constantly greet the eye, that 
allay the anxieties of the sincere but timid, and that piece-meal lay 
bare the most fatal of all poisons. 





Art. XII.’ 


1.—Hope Cretes, a Metrical Romance. London: Sherwood. 1838, 
2.—Azel, from the Swedish of Esaias Tegner, by G. R. Laruam, M.A. 


Hookham. 
3.—Tranguil Hours: Poems by Mrs. Epwarp Tuomas. Saunders and 


Otley. 
4.—The Poems of Richard Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. 2 Vols. 


Moxon. 
5.— Geraldine, with other Poems, by M. F. Tupper, Esq., M.A. 
Author of ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy.” Rickerby. 


Tue remark is trite, that the mere fact of attempting to compose 
metrical verses, to put ideas and language into a poetic form, is evi- 
dence of praiseworthy qualities in the person who thus occupies 
himself, of a mind alive to beauty of sentiment and melody of ex- 
pression. ‘To be sure, the sensibility of the composer, and of him 
who feels pleasure in reciting his own verses, may be very imperfect 
or very morbid ; but still the general presumption is such as has 
now been stated. We are sorry to add, however, that there appear 
to be some exceptions to this prevailing rule; that a man may be 
such a fool as to attempt stringing a certain number of syllables and 
words together, which, in as far as the collocation and beauty of 
thought or of expression are concerned, bear no more resemblance to 
poetry than nonsense does to knowledge, or doggerel jargon to 
awakening and harmonious wisdom. Such at least is the ‘ Metri- 
cal Romance” before us. What motive possessed the author when he 
commenced, what prospects could sway him when he proceeded with 
such a deplorable performance, or who may have been his advisers 
when he was induced to adventure before the public, it is impossible 
for us to guess, and, indeed, unnecessary to speculate about : for 
folly, stupidity, and hopeless presumption are here too manifest, as 
one or two specimens will sufficiently indicate ; and who can find 
satisfactory explanations for the vagaries of these qualities ? 

Some glimmerings about the simplicity of our Lake poets, and 
the sympathies which they and others, Cowper, for example, have 
evinced towards most familiar things, perhaps have tempted the 
author to sing of ordinary, thence of loftiest themes, with marvellous 
self-assurance, and apparently without a suspicion of the attempt 
being most contemptible. Just to convey an idea of the small 
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beginnings of Hope's history, and to show to what sublimity the 
thing is carried,—let the reader behold him and his mamma, in 
their humble cottage-dwelling by the wayside, where, as we are 
informed, she provided refreshments for travellers; or in Scottish 
fashion, provided, as we take it, ‘‘ entertainment for men and 
horses.” Then think of the great promise which Cretes at a very 


early age gave:— 


“ He had a memory most rare; 
A sermon, whole, would seize, 
And bear it to his mother home, 
And thus her humour please. 
My lammie, come, this lady give 
The heads of the discourse, 
A something here I have will buy 
My Hope a sugar-horse.” 


Some moralists, as well as certain writers on education, disap- 
prove strongly of rewards in the shape of sugar-horses, or any other 
sugar shape being made the incentive to good actions. 

A stern rule, however, may be permitted for the sake of such ex- 
quisite conceptions and tender expressions as distinguish the fore- 


going and the following verses :— 


“ Then Hope began—Zounds ! what a river 
Of words both short and long 

Poured forth with unction, sense, and sound, 
From text divine and strong. 
** « QO bless your little heart, my love,’ 
She caught him in her arms, 

And kissed above, below his coats, 
Maugre his loud alarms.” 


How sweet !—But we must hasten to inform the reader that after 
a considerable variety of ups and downs, change of condition, 
change of sentiment, and change of principles, a strong metaphysical 
tendency, and unprecedented philosophizings, set in under some 
curious circumstances. We cannot spare time to explain the con- 
text of the specimen we now. quote, farther than to say, Hope 
is seated in his mother’s hedge public-house. 


‘* Ere he had read a dozen verses, 
He looked as if confounded, 
Coughed, and began again,—reverses, 
Accents and tones,—and sounded 
His voice through all the scale from A, 
Up to some alto one,— 


It would not do,—at last, an awe 
Seized hold of him.—‘ My son, 
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Hope, Hope, I pray thee, what is that, 
Which makes thee look 

So very odd, and puzzled at 
Thy book ?” 

‘ Faith mother, I can’t say, indeed ; 
The fact is, mother, 

I’ve got a cold, and think I need, 
(Come no bother.) 

A little right good gin and water, 
To keep it out,— 

Or wait,—I’1l take a little later, 
Some genuine stout, 

Well warmed and spiced,—and if you put 
A dozen biscuit 

To it, it will excellent suit 
My appetite.’ 

Then Hope began to brood, and closed 
His book, and shut his eyes,— 

‘Twas awful—mortal never could 
Fathom such mysteries.” 


We have only further to state that this, not drunken or demented 
writer, but unmatched fool, proceeds to discourse of the Deity, his 
attributes, and the most solemn themes that can engage the minds 
of men in similar strains ; the only apology that can be offered for 
his profanity and trash being an idiotic inconsciousness that such 
are the only features or qualities of the romance. 

Perhaps the authors of the other pieces named at the head of this 
article may consider themselves ushered into unbecoming society, by 
thus having them ranged with the worthless stuff already described. 
We hope, however, they will regard the combination as affording a 
foil rather than as introducing a disgraceful brother into their com- 
Eeny. In fact there is no fellowship, no kind of fraternity between 

r. Certes and any other in our list. 

“* Axel,” at least as read in Mr. Latham’s translation, is a poem, 
like the “ Frithiof’ of the same author and the same translator, of 
singular spirit and vividness, couched in as far as the English is 
concerned in language which none but a master of poetic diction 
could employ. Mr Latham actually revels among the proprieties, 
the beauties, and the energies of our tongue. As to the poem itself, 
forcible and rapid as is its story, it is rather to be admired on 
account of its descriptions than its actually experienced feelings on 
the part of the actors. It is what others have felt, rather than the 
resistless bursts of passion, that we detect. In short, had the poem 
been more dramatic and less scenic, we think we should have liked 
it better. As it is, however, it is a welcome contribution to our 
stock of translations, conveying as it does various indications of its 
northern origin. The story is simple, the characters, properly, but 
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two. Axel is a body-guardsman to Charles the Twelfth. After 
the battle of Pultowa he is sent on an important and dangerous 
mission. In his progress he is attacked by Cossacks, and left for 
dead. Thecla, a huntress of the Ukraine, discovers him, has him 
borne to her dwelling, nurses and restores him, and in restoring 
falls desperately in love, as the heroine of the desert, young, inno- 
cent, and wild, ought to do. The passion is reciprocated ; but 
Axel’s honour requires that he pursue his mission, which he accom- 
plishes after a due expression of promises of fidelity and return. 
But time elapses and exceeds the patience of Thecla. Jealousy and 
desperate resolution take possession of her heart, and she joins the 
Russian army in the disguise of asoldier. A battle speedily ensues 
between the Swedes and their enemies, in which Thecla falls by the 
arms of a force led on by herlover. The tragical discovery is made 
in time to allow an interchange of undying love. Avxel’s sorrow is 
maddening, and, in proper keeping, death comes to send him to his 
angel. We give part of the description of the heaven-born pas- 


sion :-— 


“ Love! our being’s waking bliss ! 
Spirit garb of Happiness! 

Heaven’s halo, sent to shine 

O’er a world no more divine; 

Nature’s heart, whose choicest measure 
Beats in time to promised pleasure : 
Drop to drop, within the ocean ; 

Star to star, in heaven above, 
Moving, with harmonious motion, 

Round the sun they love ; 
Brotherhood and Sympathy 
Are the laws that flow from thee. 
Love! that art, within the mind 
Of our erring hapless kind, 

Even this—a recollection 
Of a holier affection, 

Born in Heaven; fairest then, 
With the silver chaplets round it, 
Of the singing stars that bound it, 
Then nestled on its father’s breast, 
With Angel-wings to shade its rest— 

Reflected last on men.”’ 


The following lines in allusion to the site of the Muscovite’s proud 
capital, as viewed by Thecla, while yet it was a nook of cheerless 
Swamps, “ beside the far-off Baltic’s latest tide,” may furnish some 
— of the mastery over Janguage which the translator dis- 
plays :— 

Now rapine-bloated, gorged with prey, 
The citadel of tyrant sway. 
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Who boasts of crowns in pawn like thee, 
Acropolis of Slavery? 

I say, thou once wast weak and smali, 
The humblest, most despised of all, 
Stunted in stature as in soul, 

Lashed by each Kalmuc Czar’s control ; 
Yet even then didst seem to be 

As adder in its infancy, | 
Just old enough for spleen and spite, 
To brew the venom in its bite ; 

To leave its trail in summer’s dust, 
To flash its forky tongue for thirst, 
Betray itself to be eschewed, 

As creature of accursed brood.” 





‘© Tranquil Hours,” by Mrs. Thomas, are sweet poems, breathed 
on touching occasions. The versification is easy and flowing ; the 
thoughts natural and suchas become a pure and refined female 
to utter, as well as every kindred spirit to repeat. Take a spe- 


cimen :— 


“ There is a word that must be spoke, 
On which affection’s tones will dwell. 
That many a gentle heart has broke,— 
The grief-fraught word, farewell ! 

Mary ! in friendship’s calmer joy 

Our hearts have wreath’d a deathless spell, 
No time, no absence can destroy ? 

*Tis seal’d in this farewell ! 

Yet throbs my breast with anxious pain ; 
Unpitying thoughts prophetic tell 
Perchance we ne’er may meet again,— 
This is a last farewell ! 

Ah me! Whatever grief awaits, 

On thee shall tend’rest memory dwell ; 
While hope’s bright ray irradiates 

The gloom of this farewell! 

Sweet girl! could I thy fate divine, 
’Twould hush the sighs my bosom swell; 
Assured felicity were thine, 

Tho’ brought by our farewell ! 

The pensive woe it gives to part, 

The fond regret the tear may tell, 

That sparkles from my sorrowing heart 
To gem our sad farewell ! 

Could I decree thy future lot, 

Pleasure and love should with thee dwell; 
No care should haunt the laughing spot, 
No echo to repeat farewell.” 


In a modest and neatly expressed preface, Mrs. Thomas says this 
is the “ first humble effort’ of her muse, and that it has “ be- 
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guiled many, many hours, which would otherwise have been op- 
pressively tedious.” We have already intimated that these poems 
must tenderly touch every bosom whose tendrils are similarly strung ; 
for though the authoress mentions, that “ if there is one poetic idea, 
only one,” in them, upon which she can build her hopes in regard 
to criticism, we have to tell her, that every piece is suffused with 
the moral and sentimental ingredients of the muse’s spirit. 

Mr. Milnes’s first volume contains ‘‘ Poems of Many Years,” 
as he terms and has arranged them,—the second, ‘‘ Memorials of a 
Residence on the Continent, and Historical Poems.” There is, how- 
ever, no very perceptible difference either in regard to manner or 
sentiment, that manner being of the most finished and elegant kind, 
while the sentiments are not only of the most faultless description, 
but exhibit a philosophic beauty, a moral purity, and a sweep of 
sympathies that grasps and pervades the whole world of nature, ani- 
mate and inanimate. ‘There are sometimes marks of elaborateness, 
but more frequently of prolonged and deep reflection joined to a rare 
tenderness of feeling. On many occasions, however, the production 
appears to be the utterance of exuberant and spontaneous emotions ; 
and yet these pieces are as elegantly clothed as any in the collection. 
Sometimes there is that in the volumes which has appeared to us like 
an affectation of profound thought, where after all the matter was 
thin and artificial ; but it is more just to accord to the author a pre- 
dominance of classic polish, which, from the very circumstance of 
its completeness and —— and the avoidance of all rugged- 
ness, is apt to be mistaken for mere musical feebleness, and shallow 
smoothness. There is much flexibility in the verse, and a great 
variety of measure. 

The pieces are very numerous ; the subjects of not a few of them 
being rather commonplace, or such as do not readily suggest poetic 
ideas. But it ought not to be overlooked that Mr. Milnes has the 
merit of making the most of a trite or a bald theme. The thing 
chiefly to be regretted is, that he should have thrown himself upon 
such a multitude of topics, and never to have essayed a subject of that 
expanse, or at least never to have allowed his genius a sweep by 
which to test his ability to maintain a sustained flight, and pene= 
trate the various regions which invite the highest efforts of the muse. 
In the hands of the greatest masters of song, a great proportion of 
our author’s themes could only admit of amiable or concentrated 
thought. | 

In looking out for a characteristic specimen, we think we cannot 
do better than quote the last piece in the second volume. It 
is called “‘ ‘The Beggar’s Castle: a Story of the South of France.” 
The author says that he is indebted for the legend, and part of its 
conduct, to Jean Reboul, the baker-poet of Nismes, the Burns of 
modern France :— 
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“ Those ruins took my thoughts away 
To a far eastern land ; 

Like camels, in a herd they lay 
Upon the dull red sand ; 

I know not that I ever sate 

Within a place so desolate. 


Unlike the relics that connect 
Our hearts with antient Time, 

All moss—besprent, and ivy-deckt, 
Gracing a lenient clime, 

Here all was death and nothing born— 

No life but the unfriendly thorn. 

‘My little guide, whose sunny eyes 
And darkly-lucid skin, 

Witness, in spite of shrouded skies, 
Where southern realms begin ; 

Come, tell me all you’ve heard and know 

About these mighty things laid low.’ 


The Beggar's Castle, wayward name, 
Was all these fragments bore, 

And wherefore legendary fame 
Baptized them thus of yore, 

He told in words so sweet and true, 

I wish that he could tell it you. 


A puissant Seigneur, who in wars 
And tournays had renown, 

With wealth from Prudent ancestors 
Sloping unbroken down, 

Dwelt in these towers and held in fee 

All the broad lands that eye can see. 


He never tempered to the poor 
Misfortune’s bitter blast, 

And when before his haughty door 
Widow and orphan past, 

Injurious words, and dogs at bay 

Were all the welcome that had they. 


The Monk who toiled from place to place, 
That God might have his dole, 

Was met with scorn and foul grimace, 
And oaths that pierced his soul ; 

’*T was well for him to flee and pray, 
‘ They know not what they do and say.’ 


One evening, when both plain and wood 
Were trackless in the snow 

A Beggar at the portal stood, 
Who little seemed to know 

That castle and its evil fame, 

As if from distant shores he came. 
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Like channelled granate was his front, 
His hair was crisp with crime,— 
He askt admittance, as was wont 
In that freehearted time ; 
For who would leave to die i’ the cold 
A lonely man and awful old. 


At first his prayer had no reply,— 
Perchance the wild wind checkt it, 

But when it rose unto a cry, 
No more the inmates recht it, 

’Till, where the cheerful firelight shone 

A voice out-thundered,—* Wretch ; begone.’ 


‘ There is no path,—I have no strength,— 
What can I do alone ? 

Grant shelter, or I lay my length, 
And perish on the stone ; 

I crave not much,—I should be blest 

In kennel or in barn to rest.’ 


‘ What matters thy vile head to me? 
Dare nct to touch the door !’ 
* Alas! and shall I never see 
Home, wife, and children more ??— 
‘ If thou art still importunate, 
My serfs shall nail thee to the gate.’ 


But, when the wrathful Seigneur faced 
The object of his ire, 

The beggar raised his brow debased 
And armed his eyes with fire. 

‘ Whatever guise is on me now, 

J am a mightier Lord than thou!’ 


‘Madman or cheat! announce thy birth.’— 
‘ That thou wilt know to-morrow,’ 

‘ Where are thy fiefs ??—‘ The whole wide Earth.’ 
‘ And what thy title ?’»—* Sorrow.’ 

Then ope’ing wide his ragged vest, 

He cried, —‘* Thou canst not shun thy guest’ 


He stampt his foot with fearful din,— 
With imprecating hand 
He struck the door, and past within 
Right through the menial band : 
* Follow him, seize him,—There—and there ! 
They only saw the blank night air. 


But he was at his work: ere day 
Began the work of doom, 

The Lord’s one daughter, one bright May, 
Fled with a base-born groom, 

Bearing about where’er she came, 

The blighting of an ancient name. 
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His single son, that second self, 
Who, when his first should fall, 
Would hold his lands and hoarded pelf, 
Died in a drunken brawl ;— 
And now alone amidst his gold 
He stood, and felt his heart was cold. 


Till, like a large and patient sea 
Once roused by cruel weather, 
Came by the raging Jacquerie, 
And swept away together 
Him and all his, save that which time 
Has hoarded to suggest our rhyme.” 


With regard to Mr. Tupper’s hazardous attempt in writing “a 
Sequel to Coleridge’s Christabel,” which ‘ Geraldine” avowedly is, 
he states, in his preface, that he may be censured for rashness, or 
commended for courage. He continues,—‘ of course, I am fully 
aware that to take up the pen where Coleridge has laid it down, and 
that in the wildest and most original of his poems, is a most dif- 
ficult, nay, dangerous proceeding; but, upon these very characteristics 
of difficulty and danger I humbly rely ; trusting that, in all proper 
consideration for the boldness of the experiment, if I be adjudged to 
fall, the fall of Icarus may be broken ; if I be accounted to succeed, 
the flight of Dzdalus may apologize for his presumption.” After- 
wards, he says,—‘ I should wish to be judged by the whole volume 
and not by Geraldine alone.” 

The first general remark that we offer concerning the present 
effort is, that the thoughts and sort of reflections which so 
highly distinguished the author’s “ Proverbial Philosophy,” are 
widely diffused throughout these poems ; secondly, that the author 
has deeply studied, and that he enthusiastically admires the Chris- 
tabel of the ** old man eloquent.” 

We will not dwell upon the obvious disadvantages which an imi- 
tator, or rather, as in the present instance, even a continuator, 
encounters, whose prototype is so original, so peculiar, so fantastic, 
and mystifying. We must confess, however, that Mr. Tupper has 
succeeded far better than we had anticipated ; nor could we by any 
conjecture name a living author from whom we could expect a sequel 
equally felicitous. 

Mr. T. states, that, if “ Geraldine’ has not been written currente 
calamo, it has at least been the pleasant labour of but very few 
days. Now,, though there be here and there signs of haste in the 
performance, we can hardly conceive that elaborate composition 
could at all throw off anything in the guise of Coleridge’s wild 
poem ; but on the other hand, we deem the circumstance of the mind 
being imbued fully with the spirit and tone of the preceding pro- 
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duction, a more essential preparative than length of labour or atten- 
tion to accurate finish. . 

We doubt very much, however, the genialty of Christabel in re- 
lation to Mr.Tupper’s muse. That heis a poet of no ordinary stamp, 
was sufficiently apparent in his former excellent and much prized 
work ; but it is rather as a philosophic and contemplative bard that 
we rank him, than a passionate and mysterious conjurer of passion, 
—than the half-madly imaginative artist, who wielded a reckless, 
rapid, and ever-gleaming pencil, when depicting life and nature, 
soul-secrets and dreams,—always ‘appealing to universal and intel- 
ligible sympathies, yet trenching upon shadowy regions, and to all 
but the poet himself anapproachable. 

We shall not attempt to give any other account of the story 
in Coleridge’s strange work, or of the manner of its continuation by 
Mr. Tupper, than to state, that the latter begins where his 
predecessor has left Geraldine in the forest. We quote a portion of 
the beginning of the Sequel :— 


“It is the wolf, on stealthy prowl, 

Hath startled the night with a dismal howl, 

It is the raven, whose hoarse croak 

Comes like a groan from the sear old oak, 

It is the owl, whose curdling screech 

Hath peopled with terrors the spectral beech ; 
For again the clock hath toll’d out twelve, 
And sent to their gambols the gnome and thi elve, 
And awoken the friar his beads to tell, 

And taught the magician the time for his spell, 
And to her cauldron hath hurried the witch, 
And arous’d the deep bay of the mastiff bitch. 


The gibbous moon, all chilling and wan, 
Like a sleepless eyeball looketh on, 

Like an eyeball of sorrow behind a shroud 
Forth looketh she from a torn grey cloud, 
Pouring sad radiance on the black air— 
Sun of the night—what sees she there ? 


O lonely one, O lovely one, 

What dost thou here in the forest dun! 
Fair truant—like an angel of light 
Hiding from heaven in deep midnight? 
Alas! there is guilt in thy glittering eye 
As fearfully dark it looks up to the sky. 
Alas! a dull unearthly light, 

Like a dead star, bluely white, 

A seal of sin, I note it now, 

Flickers upon thy ghastly brow ; 

And about the huge old oak 

Thickly curls a poisonous smoke, 
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And terrible shapes with evil names 

Are leaping around a circle of flames, 

And the tost air whirls, storm driven, 

And the rent earth quakes, charm-riven— 
And—art thou not afraid ? 


All dauntless stands the maid 
In mystical robe array’d, 
And still with flashing eyes 
She dares the sorrowful skies, 
And to the moon, like one possest, 
Hath shown—O dread! that face so fair 
Should smile above so shrunk a breast, 
Haggard and brown, as hangeth there— 
O evil sight !—wrinkled and old, 
The dug of a witch, and clammy cold, 
Where in warm beauty’s rarest mould 
Is fashioned all the rest; 
O evil sight; for, by the light 
From those large eyes streaming bright, 
By thy beauty’s wondrous sheen, 
Lofty gait and graceful mien, 
By that bosom half reveal’d, 
Wither'd and as in death congeal’d, 
By the guilt upon the brow, 
Ah! Geraldine, ’tis thou ! 


Muttering wildly through her set teeth, 

She seeketh and stirreth the demons beneath, 
And—hist !—the magical mandate is spoken, 
The bonds of the spirits of evil are broken, 
There is a rush of invisible wings 

Amid shrieks, and distant thunderings, 

And now one nearer than others is heard 
Flapping this way, as a huge seabird, 

Or liker the deep-dwelling ravenous shark 
Cleaving through the waters dark. 


It is the hour, the spell hath power! 
Now haste thee, e’er the tempest lours. 


Her mouth grows wide, and her face falls in, 
And her beautiful brow becomes flat and thin, 
And sulphurous flashes blear and singe 

That sweetest of eyes with its delicate fringe, 
Till, all its loveliness blasted and dead, 

The eye of a snake blinks deep in her head ; 
For raven locks flowing loose and long 
Bristles a red mane, stiff and strong, 

And sea-green scales are beginning to speck 
Her shrunken breasts, and lengthening neck ; 
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The white round arms are sunk in her sides,— 
As when in chrysalis canoe 
A may-fly down the river glides 
Struggling for life and liberty too,— 
Her body convulsively twists and twirls, 
This way and that it bows and curls, 
And now her soft limbs melt into one 
Strangely and horribly tapering down, 
Till on the burnt grass dimly is seen 
A serpent-monster, scaly and green, 
Horror !—can this be Geraldine ?”’ 


Here it will be seen there is a singular command of wild imagery 
and rapid transitions from one strange fancy to another, that would 
not have been unworthy of Coleridge himself. 

The smaller pieces, which are numerous and on a great variety of 
subjects, afford ample proofs of habitual meditation and earnest 
lofty speculation. Mr. Tupper is, we repeat, _ such a one as has 
sometimes been called a philosophic poet. e think that, in his 
proper sphere, even greater performances are to be expected than 
what are now before us, partly owing to the subject of the main 
piece and the occasional nature of the shorter ones, remarkable 
though the volume be in various respects and calculated as it 
assuredly is to enhance the already well-earned reputation of the 
author. We now, in conclusion, cite portions of ‘‘ The Stammerer’s 
Complaint.” 


Ah! think it not a light calamity 

To be denied free converse with my kind, 

To be debarred from man’s true attribute, 

The proper glorious privilege of Speech. 

Hast ever seen an eagle chain’d to earth? 

A restless panther in his cage immured ? 

A swift trout by the wily fisher checked ? 

A wild bird hopeless strain its broken wing ? 

Hast ever felt, at the dark dead of night, 

Some undefined and horrid incubus 

Press down the very soul,—and paralyse 

The limbs in their imaginary flight 

From shadowy terrors in unhallowed sleep? 

Hast ever known the sudden icy chill 

Of dreary disappointment, as it dashes 

The sweet cup of anticipated bliss 

From the parched lips of long-enduring hope ? 
Then thou canst picture,—aye, in sober truth, 

In real, unexaggerated truth,— 

The constant, galling, festering chain that binds 

Captive my mute interpreter of thought ; 

The seal of lead enstamp’d upon my lips, 
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The load af iron on my labouring chest, 
The mocking demon that at every step 
Haunts me,—and spurs me on—to burst with silence !’’ 


* And is it not in truth, 
A poison’d sting in every social joy, 
A thorn that rankles in the writhing flesh, 
A drop of gall in each domestic sweet, 
An irritating petty misery, 
That I can never look on one I love, 
And speak the fulness of my burning thoughts ? 
That I can never with unmingled joy 
Meet a long-loved and long-expected friend, 
Because I feel, but cannot vent my feelings,— 
Because I know I ought,—but must not speak, 
Because I mark his quick impatient eye 
Striving in kindness to anticipate 
The word of welcome, strangled in its birth! 
Is it not sorrow, while I truly love 
Sweet social converse, to be forced to shun 
The bappy circle, from a nervous sense, 
An agonizing poignant consciousness 
That I must stand aloof, nor mingle with 
The wise and good, in rational argument, 
The young in brilliant quickness of reply, 
Friendship’s ingenuous interchange of mind, 
Affection’s open-hearted sympathies, 
But feel myself an isolated being, 
A very wilderness of widow’d thought !” 





NOTICES. 


Art. XIII.—Historical Tales of the Southern Countries. 

WE have received a note relative to the above-mentioned work, expressing 
surprise that no notice has ever been taken of it in the Monthly Review, 
although, as is supposed, a copy was sent to us so long ago as the month 
of July. Wehave only to state in answer, that the volume never reached 
us, and that, on inquiry, no entry has been made, in the usual manner, of 
its having ever been left with the publisher of the Review. There must 
therefore have been some mistake, we presume, about the delivery of the 
work, of which we remember to have heard very favourable accounts. 








Art. XIV.—Christian Benificence contrasted with Covetousness. 
Illustrating the means by which the World may be regenerated. By 
Tu. Dick, D.D. 2nd. Edition. London: Ward. 1888. 

‘* May be regenerated!” There’s the rub. Still we must admit that Dr. 

Dick’s work is well calculated as a means to effect extensively all that he 

so earnestly advocates and illustrates. In all his works this learned 

divine exhibits tact in the choice of his subjects, and in the manner of handl- 
ing them, originality, together with a force and perspicuity that renders 
him an effective and popular writer. 
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Art. XV.—Egypt as it is in 1838. By Tu. Wacuorn, Steam Agent 

in Egypt. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1838. 
Tx1s pamphlet is addressed to Lord William Bentinck in these terms :— 
«« Egypt in 1838’ is most respectfully dedicated to your Lordship; and 
its object is to impose upon you the onerous task of convincing parliament 
that times and circumstances, as well as foreign intrigues, call upon Eng- 
land to will the independence of Egypt, as a powerful allie in promoting 
the stability of British interests, particularly in the East.” This is not 
the only pamphlet by Mr. Waghorn concerning Egypt in which very sum- 
mary cut and dry views are advocated. That the country in question is 
destined ere long to be not only virtually but nominally independent of 
Turkey is probable enough: but we must pause before acknowledging the 
present writer's numerous assertions to be arguments and proofs of the vari- 
ous doctrines maintained by him. In an Appendix there is some valuable 
and interesting information, which has been furnished to the author by the 
Egyptian Minister of public Instruction and public Works, and which 
affords striking evidence of the Pasha’s energy as well as of the rising emi- 
nence of the nation he rules over. 


Art. XVI.—India, Great Britain, and Russia. London: Baily. 
1838, 

WE cannot do better than quote the greater part of the advertisement by 
the author of this clear and arousing pamphlet. He says, ‘‘ The present 
brief view of the relative position of India, Great Britain, and Russia, is 
put forward in the hope of exciting in the minds of the British nation 
that due degree of alarm which the author believes the occasion calls for. 
The unparelleled aggressions of Russia in every direction must destroy all 
confidence in her pacific professions, and ought to satisfy every reasonable 
inquirer that the only limit of her conquests will be found in the limita- 
tion of her power. On the West, Poland has been reduced to the state 
of a vassal province. In the South, the Ottoman sovereign has been 
plundered of part of his possessions, and holds the rest subject to the con- 
venience of his conqueror. The Black Sea cannot be navigated but by 
permission of the Muscovite. The flag of England, which was wont to 
wave proudly over all the waters of the world, is insulted, and the com- 
mercial enterprise of her merchants crippled and defeated. In the East, 
Russia is systematically pursuing the same course. Circassia is to be 
crushed—Persia to be made first a partizan, then a dependent province, 
finally an integral part of the Russian empire. Beyond Persia lies Af- 
ghanistan, a country prepared by many circumstances to furnish a ready 
path for the invader. The Indus crossed, what is to resist the flight of 
the Russian Eagle into the heart of British India? It is thither that the 
eyes of Russia are directed. Let England lovk to it.” 

_ The present pamphlet is only one of a thousand signs to show how 
Simultaneously the British mind has awakened to Russian aggression, and 
how resistless is the voice of a free and enlightened people in behalf of 
the rights of civilisation, the claims of justice, and liberty. The govern- 
ment of our country has a right to call for the support of public opinion 
in a great crisis like that which is referred to; and that expression is not 
withheld by any party in the state. “ Let England look to it?’ Let Lord 
Palmerston and the Cabinet be awake. 
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Art. XVII.—Scriptural Geology. By the Rev. Georae Youna, D.D. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1838. 

Tue full title of this work will sufficiently describe it to our readers, It 

is called an “ Essay on the High Antiquity ascribed to the Organic 

Remains imbedded in stratified Rocks. Communicated, in Abstract, to 

the Annual Meeting held in Newcastle. In two parts. 

Part I.—Proving that the Strata, instead of requiring myriads of ages 
for their formation, may have been deposited nearly about one period. 

Part II.—Shewing that the Deluge was the period, when all the 
Secondary and Tertiary Rocks were formed.” 

In the Preface Dr. Young states, that while “The Doctrine of the De. 
luge,” recently published by the Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt, is chiefly 
occupied with the historical evidences of the question, the present work 
takes up its geological evidences. We shall not add a word of our own 
on this occasion regarding this much vexed subject, where hitherto theory, 
of one kind or anuther, has on both sides taken the precedence of a satis- 
factory induction of facts. Dr. Young is an able writer, as several earlier 
publications of his have shown, especially a large and expensive “ Geolo- 
gical survey of the Yorkshire Coast,” which has reached a second edition; 
a circumstance which clearly intimates that the Reverend Gentleman is 


no novice in investigations of the kind here pursued. The Essay will add 
to his reputation. 





Art. XVIII—A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, in the Cate- 
chetical Form. By Joun Morrison, D.D. London: Ward. 1838. 
Dr. Morrison, who is author of several pious and much approved works, 
as the numerous editions of some of them sufficiently testify, intends the 
present catechetical commentary for the “ use of Families, Schools, and 
Bible Classes,” having found the notes, the substance of which is here 
published, suited to “his Bible Classes.” He acknowledges himself in- 
debted to the writings of many eminent biblical scholars, and in an espe- 
cial manner to Doddridge; and should the present sample prove accepta- 
ble to the public, he intends to follow it up with other specimens of a simi- 

lar character. 

Some people have great objections to elementary works being thrown 
into a catechetical form, while, perhaps, to compose a commentary on any 
part of the Holy Scriptures in this shape, may be still more justly re- 
marked upon with disapprobation; at least if intended for a popular expo- 
sition to readers. Dr. Morrison’s experience, however, and the intention 
of the work for Families, Bible Classes, &c., ought to assert a good deal 
in behalf of the method adopted ; while his education, profession, and che- 
racter must go far to recommend the performance to general acceptation, 
and to remove it from the sphere of doubt with which we are apt to 


regard any work of purely a religious and biblical description, to which a 
layman’s name may be affixed. 





Art. XIX.—Rudiments of English Composition. By ALEXANDER 
Rew, A.M. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1838. 

Mr. Reid, who is Rector of the Circus-place school, Edinburgh, one of the 

most respectable ‘and best conducted seminaries in the realm, is extensively 

known beyond his official sphere as the author of a number of elementary 
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works, in all of which the results of much experience, as shown by the 
simplicity of his rules as well as by the concise and clear character of his 
arrangements, are most apparent, has in the present instance added to his 
list by these Rudiments, which constitute a Practical Introduction to the 
composition of the English Language. Part first is meant to guide to 
correctness in Spelling, Punctuation, the Use of Words, and the Structure 
and Arrangement of Sentences. Part second, to correctness and perspi- 
cuity in style, and toa tastefulness of ornament in writing; and Part 
third, to the practice of the preceding Rules and Exercises in various 
kinds of Original Composition. Many works contemplating the same end 
have been written or compiled ; but none of them in a more perspicuous 
style, while none of them are so condensed or so well adapted to form a 
sequel to a very ordinary knowledge of school grammars. To self-in- 
structors it will be serviceable if they set earnestly to learn its lessons, in 
teaching them how to speak and write with accuracy and taste; and, 
indeed, in preparing them for a full appreciation of the highest orders of 
elegant literature, and the study of the most learned grammars or treatises 
on fine writing. 





Art. XX.— Dionysius Longinus on the Sublime. By Da. B. D. Hickre. 
London: Longman. 1838. 

Tue text of this edition is chiefly from Weiske ; the notes are in English, 

and evince sound judgment, extensive reading, and correct taste. There 

are three indexes, one of Greek, another of English, and a third of proper 

names. It is, we believe, the best edition we have for the higher classes 

in schools. The volume besides is neat in the extreme. 





Arr. XXI.—Parallel Universal History. London: Whittaker. 1838. 
Tue book is further called in the title, ‘an Outline of the History and 
Biography of the World, divided into Periods ;”’ viz., those of Ancient 
History, Middle Ages, and Modern History. ‘Then there are a number of 
subdivisions. By the guidance of such an arrangement, the inquirer may 
be promptly enabled to make his references good, or the tyro to obtain a 
general view of any particular period, and of the most distinguished cha- 
racters belonging to it. The compiler has not aimed apparently at elegance 
of style, having chiefly attended to facts and the current authorities upon 
each individual subject. ‘The facts of course are almost innumerable, and 
from that very cause sometimes require diligent research before they can 
be pounced upon. Whether the arrangement be always the most perspi- 
cuous, or the details duly opportioned, may admit of doubt. 





Art. XXII.—A Wreath of Wild Flowers from New England. By 
Frances Saregent Oseoop. London: Churton. 1838. 
Severat of the multitude of poems introduced into this handsome volume 
have appeared, a preliminary notice informs us, in various Annuals and 
Magazines, both in this country and in America. The authoress who 
appears to be not more than out of her teens, cherishes amiable feelings 
and playful fancies; she also has a perception of the beautiful 4 nature 
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and the sentimental in character. A favourable specimen of her productions 
may be taken from the Preface, where she deprecates stern criticism, We 
quote the verses, these being to the title—** To My Book.” 


‘“‘ Farewell! my fragile, flower-filled book ! 
I fling thee on the stream of Time, 
With faltering hand and fearful soul— 
As in the Orient’s sunny clime, 
The maiden trims her fragrant lamp, 
A tiny, faint, but Love-fed spark, 
And trembling gives to doubtful waves, 
Illumed and wreathed, her fairy bark. 


My simple flowers! a heaven of Love 
Was o’er ye when ye budded last, 
And Love pronounced the blossoms fair, 
His own fond smiles and tears had nursed. 
Alas! the garland’s light will die 
Beneath a colder critic’s eye ! 
His soft wings fanned ye into bloom ; 
How will ye bear a ruder breath? 
Ah! wintry-wind and tempest-gloom 
Will chill your light leaves unto death ! 


Farewell, my bark! yet once again, 

I would my wish might guide thee still, 
To clear the pirate-critie’s den, 

Who’d blight thy tender freight at will. 
The syren, Fame, in vain should sing, 

Thou’dst shun Distinction’s lofty sea, 
And only pause at friendly ports, 

Where partial eyes will look for thee. 
There love, turned pilot for thy sake, 
Thy humble helm would proudly take ; 
And anchor thee secure from storm, 

In some true heart, with welcome, warm. 


Yet vain the hope—the fear—perchance ; 

For many a vessel bold and brave, 
Which richer freight and fairer sail, 

And prow that proudlier cuts the wave, 
Is on the stream; and ’mid them all— 

The strong, the lofty, swift and free, 
With current coin for merchandize— 

Who Love’s light gondola will see ? 
Or, if beheld—the critic stern 

May scorn, for prize of richer cost, 
The smaller craft ;—how soon wilt thou 

In cold oblivion’s wave be lost ! 


. Yet fare thee well! It was not Pride, 
That sheeted home thy fluttering sails, 
That launched thee on th’ o’erburdened tide, 
And gave thy prow to wayward gales : 
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A wreath of wild flowers all thy freight !— 
The tide at ebb !—a scanty crew !— 

The wind against thee !—ah ! too late, 
This daring venture I may rue! 

It was not Pride—but what it was, 
That Pride itself forbids I tell; 

Fate! with the plaything work thy will, 
Tis thine !—my simple book, farewell.” 


There are, however, many pieces in the volume not half so good as the 
prefatory verses, whether subject or treatment be regarded. The fair 
writer should reflect more, compose less, and publish not above a tithe of 
that which she composes. By far the longest piece in the volume is a 
Play, a Tragedy, in Five Acts! Some friend should have prevented the 
appearance of this idle attempt, deficient and uninteresting, feeble and faulty 
as it is, in respect of plot, dialogue, poetry, and every dramatic quality. 
What can have possessed the young lady to mistake profanity for power, 
and the mouthing of awful words for sublimity. The production is called 
Elfrida, and here is one sample :-— 

‘* Oswald. Yes! hell and fury! death! damnation !—I 
Athelwold. Why, this is stirring! this is as it should be! 
On, on, good Oswald! spare not hell nor fury, 
Be prodigal of death, and heap damnation 
On the poor wretch’s head !” 

Now we have to say this is not as it should be, and some one should have 
told Frances Sargent Osgood, the Rev. Hobart Caunter, B.D. for instance, 
to whom the volume is inscribed, that it is not good, thus to spare not. 
But there is promise about our authoress if she will keep to a humbler 
walk, and step carefully. 





Art. XXIII.—Observations on the Oriental Plague, and on Quarantine 
as a Means of arresting tts Progress. By Joun Bowrina. Edinburgh: 
Tait. 1838. 

Dr. Bowrine was commissioned by Her Majesty’s Government to inquire 
into the present state and probable future development of our commercial 
relations in the East; and in the course of his inquiries his attention was 
naturally called to those regulations which impede the free transit of mer- 
chants and merchandise. The conclusions to which he has come are, that 
not only is the pecuniary loss sustained by the present practice of trading 
nations enormous, but that the laws in question are no security against the 
dangers dreaded—nay, that they are positively pernicious. The result of 
the Doctor’s researches relative to the Oriental Plague will be read with 
the deepest interest, and the prejudices existing on the same subject felt, 
after perusal, to be gross. 

These Observations were addressed to the Medical Section of the British 
Association at last meeting; and the following motion was unanimously 
carried—** That it be recommended to the Committee of this Section, to 
suggest to the Committee of Recommendations of the British Association, 
to apply to the government for the appointment of a commission, empowered 
to take the necessary steps for entering upon and completing an inquiry 
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into the questions respecting the Plague and the Quarantine Laws, founded 
upon the important statements made to the Medical Section by Dr. Bow- 
ring. 

The subject is one of no ordinary magnitude and interest, whether taken 
medically, commercially, or as bearing upon the social condition of nations, 
If our government should move in the business, and we hope it will take 
the initiative of inquiry, it will be necessary that the leading commercial 
powers of Europe should be invited to carry on a contemporaneous, if not 
a united investigation, which, to use Dr. Bowring’s words, “ might either 
serve to justify the existing state of things, or lead to improvements friendly 
to economy, to trade, to knowledge, and to happiness.” 





Arr. XXIV.—The Shores of the Mediterranean. By F.H. Sranpisz, 

Esq. Vol. II. London: Black and Armstrong. 1838. 
Mr. Stranovisu proved himself to be, by the preceding volume, one of the 
most pleasing and accomplished writers that can be named ; and nowhere 
could he find a richer and more diversified field or sweep of territory, 
island, and mainland, than the “ Shores of the Mediterranean ”’ for the 
disportings of his fancy, the display of his taste, or the treasures of his 
scholarship. The highly-deserved favour with which the first volume 
has been received has naturally induced the author to extend his sketches, 
criticisms, and reminiscences, by carrying the reader to new spots and 
contiguous scenes. Accordingly, we are here conducted to the Adriatic 
and Grecian coasts, to Constantinople, &c., the observer of life, the con- 
noisseur, and the historian, in turn, most agreeably engaging us,—very 
frequently, too, with information which is either nowhere else to be ob- 
tained, or at least, not so accurately, succinctly and elegantly put together. 
Truth, though unwelcome to sentimentalists, is with him a primary con- 
cern. Take,—and it is the only specimen for which we can find room 
at the late period of the month, when the work came to hand,—some 
notices of the Greeks and of a great poet :— 

‘The actual inhabitants of Greece are, at the present moment, more 
heavily taxed and more discontented than when under the dominion of the 
Turks. Among the misleaders of mankind in this matter, and himself a 
sufferer by his own inexperience, was the great poet Lord Byron. It 
appears invidious to diminish, by the statement of actual facts, the interest 
which his works have given to the East; for perhaps a stronger one is 
hardly elicited even by the perusal of the ancient writers, than by the 
exquisite portraitures of Childe Harold, and his delightful Turkish tales; 
but prejudice must yield to truth ; had he occupied himself only in writing, 
he would probably have lived longer to amuse and instruct the world. It 
is said that he took into his service, soon after arriving in Greece, a band of 
Arnauts or Suliots, on whose shores he had been some years before ship- 
wrecked, and from whose tribes he had received hospitality ; and that these 
creatures took his money, abused his kindness, menaced him when he 
resisted their unjust demands ; and that their intimidation elicited the fatal 
symptoms of the disease which caused his death. He perished with the 
conviction of having been duped, and with the misery of knowing that the 
instruments of the revolution he had aided were worthless and ungrateful. 
It is to this day doubted by many whether the Greeks will eventually form 
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a united empire, or whether faction will not destroy. what the combined 

owers of Europe have been labouring to bring together and consolidate. 
On the 19th of September, I embarked for the Pirzus, distant from the 
modern town of Athens about five miles; but it is still the port. In my 

resent vessel, for which I paid four dollars, as well as in my last, 1 was 
annoyed by the multitude of dirty and unwholesome wretches who crowded 
to get a passage at my expense, in which some succeeded. I was delayed 
by their importunities, and very well aware, besides, that if you oblige a 
Greek he will but hate you the more.” 





Art. XXV.—A Catechism of Heat. By Hueco Rerp, Lecturer on 
Chemistry. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1839. 

Tuis is a fitting companion to the same author’s admirable little work on 
Chemistry, which forms one in the series of ‘‘ Catechisms of Elemen 
Knowledge,” issued by the above publishers. It treats of the facts and 
principles of the element mentioned, and of its application in explaining the 
phenomena of nature and art,—a number of wood-cuts illustrative of the 
more curious or intricate experiments being introduced. The author con- 
siders first, the Effects of Heat; secondly, the manner in which Heat 
spreads ; thirdly, the relative proportions of Heat in different bodies, and in 
different conditions of the same body ; and Jdasély, treats of the sources of 
Heat and Cold. 

The first question and answer are in the following terms :— 

“ Q. To what department of science does the subject of Heat belong ? 

“ A. It is usually included under Chemistry; perhaps, because it was 
first cultivated by chemists. Itshould rather belong to Natural Philosophy, 
as it involves in its phenomena, time, distance, and a number of conside- 
rations relating to the direction of motion. But it would more properly 
form a distinct and independent branch of science.” 

Accordingly Mr. Reid considers the subject in the extended sense indi- 
cated, and in conformity with the many beautiful laws which have been 
discovered in its regulation, and its numerous applications in aiding scientific 
investigation and improving the arts; for he regards the element as the 
prime mover in the operations both of art and nature, while its status in an 
economic view is unparalleled. 





Art. XXVI.—School Houses. By Horace Mann. London: Hodson. 
1839. 
Mr. Mann is Secretary, it would appear, to the ‘‘ American Board of Edu- 
cation,” and has in the present little tome given a report on school-house 
architecture, particularly as fitted for, and suggested by such establish- 
ments inthe United States. His design is to show “ the form and arrange- 
ment best adapted for promoting the Health, Comfort, and Improvement 
of Children.” Accordingly he treats of Ventilation and Warming, Size, 
Desks, Seats, Light, Play-Grounds, &c.,and gives plans, with explanations, 
illustrative of his views. ‘The work contains much in a small compass 
that is interesting, and which will be novel or strange to those persons 
who look upon the old fashioned ways of education and its adjuncts as 
perfect. But a little consideration, even in spite of prejudice, will serve 
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to convince the reader, that some of the most simple and necessary pro- 
visions are generally overlooked in regard to our tenderest and most 
susceptible years. Mr. Mann has, from his official situation and no doubt 
from his peculiarly directed philanthropy, brought so much information, 
sound feeling and sense to his subject as ought to obtain for his book a 
wide circulation and a frequent reference. We quote a few separate 
sentences just to show of what it is made. ‘‘ Every keeper of a green- 
house regulates its heat by a thermometer. The northern blasts which 
come upon the blossoms of a farmer’s orchard or garden chill him ag 
much as them. When shall we apply the same measure of wisdom to the 
welfare of children as to that of fruits and vegetables?’ “In the peni- 
tentiary erected at Philadelphia a few years since, 1300 cubic feet were 
allowed to each prisoner, solitarily confined ; while in some of our school- 
rooms, less than forty cubic feet is allowed to a scholar, without any pro- 
per means of ventilation.” ‘ The heights of the seats and desks should 
of course be graduated, to fit the different sizes of the scholars, the smallest 
scholars sitting nearest the teacher’s desk.” ‘ The place for hanging 
hats, bonnets, and so forth, will also depend upon the ee construction 
of the house. It should be such as to encourage habits of neatness and 
order.” ‘“ The following is extracted from a lecture, delivered by Dr. 
Edward Reynolds of Boston, before the American Institute of Instruction, 
in 1833.—‘ How much talent lies dormant by the morbidly sensitive eye- 
sight, occasioned by inordinate and untimely use of the eyes! This last 
mentioned evil is increasing to a fearful amount amongst the young. 
Accurate inquiries have convinced me, that a large number of these 
individuals must go back to the school-room to find the source of their 
infirmities.’ ”* ‘These and many other evidences in this little book and 
elsewhere to be found, show how deeply engaged the citizens of the United 
States of America are in regard to the paramount importance of educa- 
tion, and the best rules and provisions to be employed in its furtherance. 


Arr. XXVII.—The Natural History of the Sperm Whale, &c., to whichis 
added, a Sketch of a South Sea Whaling Voyage. By Tu. Brats, 
Surgeon. London: Van Voorst. 1838. 

Tuts is a new and enlarged edition of the fullest and ablest work on the 
subject of the Sperm Whale, and the South Sea Whale Voyagers, that 
exists in our language. Mr. Beale, who is Demonstrator of Anatomy to 
the Eclectic Society, has been so successful as to have had his scientific de- 
tails approved of by some of the most celebrated naturalists of the age; 
while his narrative of adventures in connection with the scientific and coms 
mercial branches of his subjects, together with his pictures of savage life, 
are of the most stirring kind. 


Art. XXVIII.— The Apostolical Authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
By the Rev. Cuarues Foster, B.D. London: Duncan. 1838. 
To copy the title in full, and a great portion of the Dedication of this 
large, most elaborate, and learned work, will be by far the best method 
we can adopt to convey an idea of its nature and its merits. It would 
indeed be the grossest presumption were we to pretend to be capable or 
entitled to pronounce an opinion of our own, after a hasty glance, of a 
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volume extending to nearly seven hundred octavo pages, a great propor- 
tion of them being in good tough Greek,—a work too upon an intricate, 
or at least, much vexed theological subject, that has engaged its compe- 
tent author, amid his other avocations, since 1814,—further than to say, 
that from Mr. Foster’s established reputation, from the ability, the dignity, 
earnestness, and solemnity of his Introductory remarks, and from the 
manifest mastery which he possesses over not merely the Greek language, 
but in regard to all the controversies on his subject, the most complete 
confidence may be reposed in his deductions that one man can expect to 
be extended to him by another. 

The work proclaims itself on the title-page to be “An Inquiry, in 
which the received Title of the Greek Epistle is Vindicated, against the 
cavils of Objectors, Ancient and Modern, from Origen to Sir J. D. 
Michaelis, chiefly upon grounds of Internal Evidence hitherto unnoticed : 
comprising a Comparative Analysis of the Style and Structure of this 
Epistle, and of the Undisputed Epistles of St. Paul: Tending to throw 
Light upon their interpretation.” 

The Work is appropriately dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and in this preliminary document we read further—‘‘ While professedly 
a vindication of the received title of the Greek Epistle tothe Hebrews, in 
fact contains, so far as my more immediate object will allow, a compara- 
tive survey of all the Epistles of St. Paul; beginning with the compa- 
rison of words; proceeding to the comparison of contexts ; and extending 
to the development of the style and structure of each of those epistles as 
awhole. A critical analysis, thus, at the same time, minute and com- 
prehensive, necessarily involves the principles of interpretation; which, 
in the ease of St. Paul peculiarly, were found to receive light no less 
valuable from the consideration of single words and clauses than from 
the examination of whole contexts. 

“To the adoption of this plan I was rg! led, by the nature of the 
Inquiry itself, and by the course pursued, alike, by the supporters and the 
opposers of St. Paul’s claim to the authorship of the disputed Epistle : 
who, however at variance in other respects, are unanimously agreed, as 
to the mode of investigation essential to any final settlement of the ques- 
tion. Convinced that this mode had not hitherto been done justice to by 
either party, I began, accordingly, by a complete analysis of the verbal 
peculiarities of style common to St. Paul and Hebrews: and advancing, 
gradually, from the consideration of words, to the comparison of contexts, 
ended in the discovery of a peculiar law of composition, affecting the 
general scheme and structure, which had hitherto wholly escaped the 
commentators; and which, being common to the whole of Saint Paul’s 
undisputed writings and to the Epistles to the Hebrews, furnished, in sup- 
port of the received title of this Epistle, a new argument, as comprehen- 
Sive, as the verbal argument was minute. This law consists in the regular 
recurrence in Hebrews, and (with the exception of the short letter to 
Philemon) in a// Saint Paul’s unquestioned Epistles, of certain words and 
phrases, at certain intervals, marking the return of the same ideas, and 
standing as keys, both to the subordinate topics, and to the main theme 
or subject of each letter. Upon first observing and verifying this pheno- 
menon, I was struck with its interpretative bearings; and, upon exami- 
nation found, to my great satisfaction, that my first impression was fully 
borne out: in those Epistles, upon whose general subjects all commen- 
tators are agreed, the key-texts invariably coinciding with the subjects! 
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whence it followed, by parity of reasoning, that, in those Epistles whose 
themes are still matter of controversy, the subjects must coincide with 
the key-texts ; as, in the one case, the key was found to fit the lock; so 
in the other, the lock would be sure to fit the key. This experimentum 
cructs, further, invariably issued, not in abstract or dogmatic, but in 
practical and experimental views of Christianity. 

“TI mention this law of composition thus early under the persuasion, that 
general results of this nature, arising out of the close scrutiny of language, 
teach the reader, far better than other kind of proof, the true value of the 
verbal criticism of Scripture ; and the fruits to be expected from its disjecta 
membra, if only justly selected, and judiciously compared. For, as those 
crude selections of parallel passages, with which the margins of too many 
additions of the Bible are filled, must justly be reckoned among thie greatest 
obstructions, so exact selections may, with equal justice, be accounted 
among the best aids, to sound scriptural interpretations. Somewhat of this 
exactness of selection it has been my constant study to arrive at, so far as 
the nature of the work will permit, in these pages: with what success, it 
is not for the writer, but for his judges to pronounce. I would venture 
only to suggest the propriety of estimating the intermediate verbal tables, 
by reference to the results exhibited in the Sections of parallel passages, 
and of key-texts, and in the Harmony which closes the internal evidences: 
results, which are the consequenrtces, and, therefore, the first measure, of the 
mode of examination pursued throughout the previous tables.” 

* * * x x * 

‘* The conviction of my mind has grown and gained strength, that the 
true scope and sense of the writings of Saint Paul can be elicited, in pro- 
portion only to the strictness, or, if I may use the word, the severity, with 
which his readers analyse the style and order of his Epistles ; and to the 
competence to do so: always remembering, that it was not the‘ unstable’ 
alone, but the ‘ unlearned’ also, who, in the apostolic age, made shipwreck 
of the faith by their perversion ; and that, in the very nature of things, the 
same causes must, in all after-times, be attended by like lamentable con- 
sequences. Hence only can have arisen the strange, yet wide-spread mis- © 
conception (a misconception utterly subversive of the first principles of 
sound interpretation), which assumes Saint Paul’s Epistles, generally, to 
be rambling and desultory discourses, and which treats them as such; 
when, in point of fact and reality, the orations of Demosthenes or Cicero 
are not more regular and orderly, the logic of Aristotle is not more strictly 
or closely ratiocinative, than the writings of this great Apostle.” 

The philological, the grammatical, the literary, and the theological 
analyses and illustrations by which the reverend and learned author esta- 


blishes these views, ought to recommend his work toevery scholar and every 
divine. 





Arr. XXIX.—Sketches in London. By James Grant, Author of 
“ The Great Metropolis,” &c. London: Orr and Co. 1838. 
Mr. Grant, it appears to us, trades too much for his wealth of fame on 
a small or uniform stock. One would think, who has read his “ Great 
Metropolis,” entertaining as it is, and not the less so, sometimes, that the 
author calculates hugely upon the credulity of country readers, and draws 
with equal effrontery upon his own invention, of which he is evidently 
inordinately vain, that he had gone over the ground till it had become 
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beaten. This conclusion we the more readily arrive at, seeing that it is 
only the exterior of things which he beholds ; he is an inadequate sympa- 
thizer with human nature in any of its deeper-hued phases. He has no 
eye for detecting the genius of the grotesque,—the under-currents in 
what are called the scenes of degraded or vulgar life. This deficiency is 
more than heretofore palpable in the present work, seeing that it is of the 
dregs of society and of the more characteristic classes of the Londoners, 
and the more marked scenes in their habits of life, that he has undertaken 
to write, such as public places of amusement, clubs, taverns, fairs, &c., 
strollers, police offices, impostors, &c. 

Mr. Grant, however, exhibits proofs of incessant observation and search 
for all things pertaining to “ Life in London ;’’ making use of the accu- 
mulation as we have already indicated,—that is of its outside, to be 
expanded and dressed up by an invention that is not over-scrupulous about 
truth or accuracy. Our attention has been called to the sort of informa- 
tion which he is earnest to set forward in these “ Sketches,” and of his 
style of setting, as exemplified concerning the labours of begging letter- 
writers, whose office is no sinecure, as it would appear; nor is it every 
rogue that could fill it. Such a functionary requires not only to have a 
long array of names on his list, but the character and peculiarly weak 
points of each. He must take care also not to commit himself by 
repeating the same false story to the same man of wealth or charitable 
tendencies. Other obvious precautions must be carefully taken. 

According to our author’s statement, he has had an opportunity of 
examining the books of one of these clever and industrious scribes; and we 
quote part of the reported contents ; only guarding ourselves from express- 
ing an unreserved belief concerning the accuracy and fidelity of his 
extract. 

“ June 20.—Addressed the Duke of Richmond under the name of John 
Smith ; case, leg amputated, out of work for six months, and wife and seven 
children starving. Result, 2/.. Not amiss; but hope to be more successful 
next time. 

“ June 25.—Letter to Bishop of London; name, William Anderson ; 
case, licensed clergyman of the Church of England, but unemployed for 
four years, and wife dead three weeks ago, leaving five motherless children 
= no go: too old a bird to be caught with chaff ; but try it on again nest 
week, 

“ June 28.—Try Sir Peter Laurie; case, industrious Scotchman, but 
no employment; lived on bread and water for eight days, but no bread, 
nor anything to eat for the last three days; name, John Laurie. Result, 
referred to the Mendicity Society, Sir Peter being too far North to be 
done; knowing rogues these Scotchmen; there is no gammoning them. 

“ July 6.—Letter to Lord Holland; name, Jonathan Manson; case, 
endured for a long series of years a species of living martyrdom for my zeal 
for Reform principles; was intimately acquainted with Muir, Palmer, and 
the other Scotch Reformers who suffered in 1794, for their principles; am 
now struck with palsy ; wife dying, and six children without a bed to lie 
on, a rag to cover them, or a morsel of food of any kind to put into their 
mouths ; most deplorable case altogether; dire necessity that induces to 
write ; great outrage to feelings. eceived 51., witha very compassionate 
letter ; the commpassion may go to the dogs, but the 51. something substantial ; 
Jolly old cock yet ! long may he live to leanon his crutches : will go it again ; 
stick it into him at least once a fortnight.” 
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Art. XXX.—A Key to the Hebrew Scriptures. By the Rev. Jauzs 
Prosser, A.M. London: Duncan. 1838. 

Tus Key consists of “an Explanation of every word in the sacred text, 
arranged in the order in which it occurs: to which is prefixed, a short but 
compendious Hebrew Grammar without Notes, with some remarks on 
Chaldee, prefixed to the Book of Daniel.” The simplicity, the conciseness, 
character, and lucid manner adopted by the learned author convince us 
that the work is not only one of the very best assistants that any one can 
apply to who is desirous of speedily acquiring a competent knowledge of 
the Hebrew Language, but one of the very best vocabularies to the meaning 
and perfect understanding of the sacred text. It would only require atten- 
tion and industry, we are persuaded, upon the part of any person of ordinary 
capacity and with the aid of this simple volume, to render himself a much 
better Hebrew scholar, and much more familiar with the great classical 
treasury and /ibrary of the Hebrews, than nine-tenths of those whose office 
it is to expound the Holy Scriptures. Besides, we are perfectly satisfied 
of this, that a thorough critical knowledge of the original of the New Tes- 
tament and of its doctrines cannot be possessed by him who is totally 
ignorant of the original of the Old. If this be true, how useful will the 
present vocabulary be found by the teachers of our holy religion! 

Mr. Prosser is manifestly an enthusiastic student of the Hebrew tongue, 
a state of mind, indeed, which appears essential to him who would become 
master of the beauties and mysteries of a dead language. and who wishes 
and hopes to make its intricacies and niceties plain to the uninitiated by 
a short road. Weare not sure, however, that his enthusiastic admiration 
and habits of familiarity with the literature in question, has not carried 
him too far in regard to some of the assertions in the following sentences 
which occur in the Preface, and which we merely quote without entering 
into the points mooted for the consideration of those persons who take a 
deep interest in such questions. Mr. P. says,—‘* The Hebrew language 
is the most ancient, pure, and simple, and evidently (?) the parent of all 
other languages; it was the language of the garden of Eden, (?) the 
immediate gift of God to Adam, (?) and that in which Moses wrote, as 
plainly appears from the names of Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, Seth, Noah, 
&c. This venerable tongue is as accurate in philosophical things as in 
divine, (?) every root containing an idea, which diffuses itself into its 
several branches, and the sense of a passage may always be obtained by 
the context.” Our marks of interrogation will indicate where we think 
the things asserted are not evident. ; 

There are some hints thrown out regarding the vowel-points which 
have been introduced into the language by the Punctists, which indicate 
to us that Mr. Prosser could throw, by detail and argument, no small 
degree of light upon this contested subject. We like the simplicity of 
his view in the abstract, as well as the feeling and manner with which he 
would rescue a language, or rather the people who spoke that language, 
if not from an absurdity, at least, from a needlessly burdensome, and per- 
plexing expedient. 
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